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TO THE READER. 



I WROTE remarks on Sir James's Dissertation^ 
when copies of it were jSrst distributed to his 
friends ; before it was regularly published, as one 
of the preliminary discourses of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ; — ^induc^d to do so, by my belief, that 
the confusion into which he had thrown the 
science of Ethics was calculated to do great injury 
to the minds of such young inquirers as might 
resort to his work for instruction ; and my fear 
that the puffing, on the part both of himself and 
his friends, which had so successfully served the 
author through life, and the reputation he thence 
enjoyed, would procure a temporary and unfor- 
tunate celebrity to a deleterious production. 

I had made my remarks in the form of letters 
to the author. And they were written with that 
severity of reprehension which the jSrst feelings 
of indignation against an evil-doer inspire. 

From accidental circumstances the publication 
was delayed, till the death of Sir James. The 
form of letters to himself then appeared incon- 
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gruoUvS. And I also felt reluctant, under the 
feelings which that event inspired, to speak so 
harshly as I had done of a man who could no 
longer appear in his own defence. 

The form of the writing was therefore to be 
changed. The return to the work, after the 
warmth of the original feeling was over, was 
repulsive. Leisure was wanting. The Disserta- 
tion had not excited the public attention, and was 
not likely to do so. There no longer appeared 
a motive for taking any trouble about it. 

After a season, however, leisure for looking at 
what I had written, and a motive for doing so, 
having occurred, 1 was induced by the perusal 
to believe, that the state of the science of morals, 
and of the public mind in regard to it, pre- 
sented a call for the corrections which I had 
endeavoured to apply to the most hurtful of the 
prevalent misapprehensions, and the exposition 
which I had presented of the more important 
truths. And the publication, in its present form, 
is the result of that persuasion. 

I was drawn to the selection I have made of 
the parts of the Dissertation on which I have 
animadverted (it would have been intolerable to 
go through with the whole), by my opinion of 
their relative importance. Among the subjects 
which Sir James has maltreated, the passages 
I have examined appeared to present to us those 
on which it was most desirable that the public 



mind should be set right ; and they were 
among the passages which furnished the most 
instructive specimens of the vices in Sir James's 
mode of writing, from which it were good that 
future writers should, by dread of punishment, be 
deterred. 

In executing my design, I have been embar- 
rassed between two desires, which I have found 
it very difficult to reconcile ; the desire of being 
perspicuous, and the desire of being short. To 
be perspicuous, it seemed that the exposition 
of all the topics of moral philosophy should 
be introduced. To avoid tediousness, it seemed 
that almost every thing of this kind ought to 
be excluded. My fear now is, that I have done 
too much for brevity ; and that I shall often be 
with difficulty understood, as well by supposing 
a knowledge of principles which I ought to 
have explained, as by abridging my exposure 
of the lip-work we have from Sir James. I am 
thus in danger of incurring two reproaches ; that 
of tediousness, from which the nature of my 
subject does not permit me to escape ; and that 
of obscurity, which I may have deserved, by 
endeavouring to make the call on my reader's 
patience as little grievous to him as possible. 

I have placed the subjects in the order in 
which that which precedes is calculated to aid 
in the ready apprehension of that which fol- 
lows. It will therefore be for the convenience of 
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two things depends (does it not?) upon the 
nature of the things distinguished. The things 
to be distinguished here are, righU and wrong. 
We must therefore know what right is, and what 
wrong, before we can know what the difference 
between them is. 

He gives us another expression for the same 
thing. He says the investigation of " the nature 
of the distinction between right and wrong in 
human conduct," is the same with *^ investigation 
into the criterion of morality in action." 

This expression is not more satisfactory than 
the former. The word criterion commonly 
means something by which another thing is tried, 
or tested) and shown to be what it is. Thus 
chemists have a number of tests or criteria by 
which they determine what things are, one to 
test an alkali, another an acid ; and so on. But 
what thing is it by which we test morality? 
And, above all, because that is the previous 
question, what is morality ? A test, is a test of 
a thing known, not of a thing unknown. When 
a man desires a touchstone, a test, or criterion of 
gold, he knows beforehand what gold is — he only 
knows not whether such a piece of matter be 
gold or not. The test does not show what gold 
is ; so neither does a test of morality show what 
morality is. When we know morality, we shall 
not be much in difficulty about the criterion of it. 

" Morality in action " is Sir James's expression. 
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And, as usual with Sir James's expressions, it is 
ambiguous. When we speak of a thing in action, 
we commonly mean a thing acting. A hand in 
action, is a hand acting ; a mind in action, is a 
mind acting. When Sir James speaks of morality 
in action, does he mean morality acting ? I con- 
clude not ; because when I ask myself what mor 
rality not acting is— I cannot find an answer. 
Morality not acting appears to me to be tibe 
negation of morality. 

There is another meaning we Can suppose; 
and that is, the morality which is in an action : 
as we say the smell which is in a rose. Did Sir 
James then imagine, that there is morality in 
anything else? Did he mean to speak of the 
morality which is in action, as distinct from a 
morality which is not in action ? When we say 
morality, we name an attribute of action. 

But then we need to be informed what that 
attribute is. Sir James says, the business of the 
moral inquirer is to find out the criterion of it. 
But the criterion of a thing does not tell us what 
it is — it only ascertains whether such or such a 
thing be the thing in question or not. 

The only hypothesis by which I can annex 
anything like a meaning to the words of Sir 
James, is by supposing that he has misapplied 
the word criterion ; that he means by " the cri- 
terion of morality in action," the moral quality of 
the act; that, whatever it be, on account of 
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which we call it right, moral, good. Sir James's 
proposition in this sense is, that the criterion of 
morality is morality. We shall find, as we go on, 
other propositions of Sir James, of the same de^ 
scription. 

WeU, 3ir James says, this quality of actions, 
this something, in or belonging to action, is one 
thing, which deserves our inquiry ; and we fully 
agree with him. 

Another thing, as he says, is, the feelings 
which men have, when this something is per- 
ceived or contemplated by them. We agree with 
him, that this is another thing. But we do not 
agree with him, that inquiry into this thing, 
except as an object of philosophical curiosity, is a 
matter of equal importance. We rather lean to 
the opinion of Adam Smith, that it is a matter of 
very inferior importance. 

We are of opinion also, in direct opposition to 
Sir James, who thinks he has had a master's 
hand, in establishing the duality of these 
things, that it never was mistaken, or could be, 
by any man in his senses. The acts of Nero 
were acts of a man in Italy, who lived nearly 
2,000 years ago; the feelings with which I 
regard them are the feelings of a man now living 
in England. Who is capable of taking one of 
these things for the other ? 

This confusion in the mind of Sir James was 
wrought, no doubt, by ambiguity of terms.' The 



term " moral sentiments " either means the 
compound of feelings, in the breast of the actor, 
firom which the action proceeds, being, in truth, 
the very morality of the act; or it means the 
sentiments raised in the breast of him who per- 
ceives or contemplates the act. That is, one and 
the sanie phrase is a name for each of the two 
things, about the distinguishing of which Sir 
James makes such a noise. 

■ That Sir James was not foremost in making 
the distinction between acts, and the sentiments 
raised in the breasts of those who see or hear of 
them, is hardly worth mentioning for its own 
sake. It is, however, of importance on account 
of those who need to be put on their guard against 
imposing pretensions. 

** In treating of the principles of morals," 
says Adam Smith, '^ there are two questions to 
be considered. First, wherein does virtue con- 
sist? Or what is the tone of temper and 
tenor of conduct, which constitute the excellent 
and praise-worthy character, the character which 
is the natural object of esteem, honour, and ap- 
probation ? And, secondly, by what power or 
faculty in the mind is it, that this character, 
whatever it be, is recommended to us ? Or in 
other words, how and by what means does it 
come to pass, that the mind prefers one tenor of 
conduct to another, denominates the one right 
and the other wrong; considers the one as the 



object of approbation, honour, and reward ; and 
the other of blame, censure, and punishment ? " 

Had Sir James read this, he could not have 
imagined that he had pointed out the two subjects 
more distinctly ; though there is by no means, 
even in the words of Smith, that philosophical 
precision which the nature of the subject re- 
quired. 

Smith goes on to illustrate his meaning : " We 
examine the first question when we consider 
whether virtue consists in benevolence, as Dr. 
Hutchison imagines; or in acting suitably to 
the different relations we stand in, as Dr. Clarke 
supposes ; or in the wise and prudent pursuit of 
our own real and solid happiness, as has been the 
opinion of others." 

With this. Smith leaves the illustration of the 
first question, and adds the following illustration 
of the second : " We examine the second question, 
when we consider whether the virtuous character, 
whatever it consists in, be recommended to us by 
self-love, which makes us perceive that this 
character, both in ourselves and others, tends 
most to promote our own private interest ; or by 
reason, which points out to us the difference 
between one character and another, in the same 
manner as it does that between truth and false-^ 
hood; or by a peculiar power of perception, 
called a moral sense, which this character gratifies 
and pleases, as the contrary disgusts and displeases 



it ; or, last of all, by some other principle in 
human nature^ such as a modification of sympathy 
or the like." 

See also the Preliminary Dissertation to Law's 
translation of King on the Origin of Evil ; first 
paragraph, &c. 

Hutchison begins his Inquiry concerning Moral 
Good and Evil, with these words : " The word 
moral goodness in this treatise, denotes our idea 
of some quality apprehended in action, which 
procures approbation and love toward the actor 
from those who receive no advantage by the 
action." Had not this writer a clear conception 
that the quality of the action was one thing, the 
feelings it called forth in others toward the actor, 
a different thing ? 

Dr. Reid says, Essays on the Active Powers, 
Essay 3, chap. 5 : " I shall first offer some ob- 
servations with regard to the general notion of 
duty, and its contrary, or of right and wrong in 
human conduct ; and then consider how we come 
to judge and determine certain things in human 
conduct to be right, and others to be wrong." 
Here what is right and wrong in human conduct ; 
and the sentiments with which we regard right 
and wrong, are pointed out as two subjects of 
inquiry. And in the beginning of the 6th 
chapter, after having discussed the question what 
is right and wrong, he says, " We are next to 
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consider how we learn to judge and determine, 
that this is right and that wrong. 

'* Some philosophers, with whom I agree, 
ascribe this to an original power or faculty in 
man, which they call the moral sense, moral 
faculty, conscience. Others think, that our 
moral sentiments may be accounted for without 
supposing any original sense or faculty appro- 
priated to that purpose, and go into very different 
systems, to account for them.'' 

In estimating Sir James, it is good to elucidate 
this point very perfectly. Dugald Stewart says : 
" The questions about which the theory of 
morals is employed are chiefly the two following : 
First, by what principle of our constitution are 
we led to form the notion of moral distinctions, — 
whether by the faculty which perceives the dis- 
tinction between truth and falsehood, in the other 
branches of human knowledge, or by a peculiar 
power of perception (called by some the moral 
sense), which is pleased with one set of qualities 
and displeased with another ? Secondly, what is 
the proper object of moral approbation; or, in 
other words, what is the common quality or 
qualities belonging to all the different modes of 
virtue? Is it benevolence, or a rational self- 
love, or a disposition (resulting from the ascend- 
ant of reason over passion) to act suitably to the 
different relations in which we are placed ? These 



two questions seem to exhaust the whole theory 
of morals." — Active and Moral Powers, B. 2, 
ch. 5. Introd. 

Take also Dr. Brown, who saw further than 
D. Stewart and Sir James : ** We may speak of 
the fulfilment of duty, virtue, propriety, merit, &c., 
and we may ascribe these variously to the action, 
and to him who performed it ; but whether we 
speak of the action or of the agent, we mean 
nothing more, than that a certain feeling of moral 
approbation has been excited in our mind by the 
contemplation of a certain intentional production, 
in certain circumstances, of a certain amount 
of benefit or injury." — Lecture 27, p. 580. 

What was the state of mind of a man who 
could affirm, that the discrimination of the moral 
quality of acts, and the sentiments with which it 
is regarded, has seldom been made by philosophers? 

This accusation of the philosophers in general, 
Sir James presses home upon two of them, spe- 
cially, and by name. These are, Paley, and Ben- 
tham. He proves that they confound the quality 
of an act with the sentiment in the mind which 
regards it, by the following process : they resolve 
morality into utility, and they reject a moral 
sense ; therefore, says Sir James, they confound 
moral iapprobation with the object of it. 

Between the premises and the conclusion there 
is no connexion. 

But let us hear Sir James. " Dr. Paley repre- 
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sents the principle of a moral sense as being 
opposed to that of utility. Now it is evident that 
this representation is founded on a confusion of 
the two questions which have been above stated." 

Reader ! is this evident to you ? 

But Sir James will tell what makes it evident. 
" That we are endued with a moral sense, or, in 
other words, a faculty which immediately ap- 
proves what is right, and condemns what is 
wrong, is only a statement of the feelings with 
which we contemplate actions. But to aflbm 
that right actions are those which conduce to the 
well-being of mankind, is a proposition con- 
cerning the outward effects 'by which right 
actions themselves may be recognized." The 
meaning of this appears to be, that the affirmation 
of Paley about utility, is an affirmation respecting 
the action ; but the affirmation about the moral 
sense is an affirmation respecting the mind of the 
spectator; a different thing. Two affirmations, 
however, about two different things, have no 
bearing one upon another; the truth or false- 
hood of the one implies nothing as to the truth 
or falsehood of the other. When Paley, there- 
fore, supposed an inconsistency between the doc- 
trine of utility, aiid that of the moral sense, he 
confounded the object of moral approbation with 
the approbation itself. 

There is a small matter here, which Sir James 
has overlooked, though it is that upon which the 
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fate of his argumentation depends. He says, the 
affirmation of a moral sense, is an affirmation only 
with respect to the mind of him who is thinking 
of the act. 

There is not one of the theories of morals, of 
which Sir James has a tolerable comprehension. 
The affirmation of a moral sense is an affirmation 
with respect to the act, as well as with respect to 
the mind of the person who thinks of the act. 
And its affirmation with respect to the act, is a 
positive denial of the doctrine of utility. It 
affirms that moral distinctions need a particular 
faculty to discern them. Utility and its elements^ 
however, [need no particular faculty to discern 
them ; the common feelings, and common under- 
standing suffice. Paley, therefore, was right in 
considering the affirmation of a moral sense as 
inconsistent with the position that utility is the 
moral quality of actions. 

As the imputation of Sir James on Mr. Ben- 
tham rests on the same process of reasoning, it 
is unnecessary to consider it« Neither he, nor 
Paley, confounded moral approbation with the 
object of it ; and to say that they did so, because 
they said that the theory of utility, and the theory 
of the moral sense, are incompatible theories, is 
only to show that the speaker is ignorant of the 
subject. 

It is useful to exhibit here what Sir James says 
to implicate Leibnitz in this accusation. It occurs 
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at the end of the article Cumberland, in Sect. 4, 
and illustrates Sir James's care of accuracy, in 
stating either matter of fact, or matter of opinion. 

** It is little wonder that Cumberland should 
not have disembroiled this ancient and estab- 
lished confusion, since Leibnitz himself, in a 
passage where he reviews the theories of morals 
which had gone before him, has done his utmost 
to perpetuate it. * It is a question,' says he, 
* whether the preservation of human society be 
the first principle of the law of nature. This our 
author denies, in opposition to Grotius, who laid 
down sociability to be so ; to Hobbes, who as- 
cribed that character to mutual fear; and to 
Cumberland, who held that it was mutual bene- 
volence ; which are all three only different names 
for the safety and welfare of society.' Here the 
great philosopher considered benevolence or fear, 
two feelings of the human mind, to be the first 
principles of the law of nature, in the same sense 
in which the tendency of certain actions to the 
well-being of the community may be so regarded. 
The confusion, however, was then common to 
him with many, as it even now is with most. 
The comprehensive view was his own." — ^Encyclo. 
Britan. vol. i. p. 324. ed. 7th. 

Scarcely one of all these assertions is correct. 

In the passage referred to, Leibnitz does not 
** review the theories of morals which had gone 
before him " {theories going before a man ; who 
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but Sir J. would thus have expressed himself ?) 
nor had a thought of doing any such thing. 
He is giving a short account, in a familiar letter 
to a friend, of a book which had just appeared — 
DePrindpio Juris Naturcdis. After mentioning 
several other things discussed in the book, he 
says, Qtueritur deinde, utrum custodia societatis 
humafue sit prificipium juris. And he adds. Id 
fiegat vir egregius (the author) contra Grotiuni 
qui societatemj Hchhesium qui mutuum metum, 
Cumberlandium et similes qui mutuam benevolen-^ 
tiam, id est, semper societatem, adhibent. Who 
does not see, that Sir James has mistranslated the 
passage, and as well by the translation as the 
comment, that he knew neither the meaning, nor 
object of it ? First of aU, the proposition is not 
the proposition of Leibnitz, but of the author of 
whom he is speaking, who removes this opinion 
of the principium juris, viz., that it was custodia 
humaruB societatis, in which opinion he considered 
that Grotius, Hobbes, and Cumberland, with 
others, coincided ; in order to establish his own 
opinion, that it is the will of God, jusstim CreO" 
toris. But when this author thought that the 
principium juris was not this custodia, and when 
Grotius, Hobbes, and Ciunberland thought that it 
was, there is no necessity that any one of them 
should have confounded the moral quality of 
actions, with the feelings of which those actions 
are the exciting cause ? " Here the great phi- 
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losopher considered benevolence or fear, to be the 
first principles of the law of nature.*' This is 
idmost incredible. First, it is not the thought of 
Leibnitz, but Leibnitz's statement of another 
man's thought, which is "here" at all. And 
then, most assuredly, that other man did not 
impute to Grotius and Hobbes, the absurdity of 
considering benevolence or fear to be the first 
principles of the law of nature ; because, for one 
thing, he was not speaking of the law of nature 
at all, but of ihe prindpium juris. 

It is not easy to know what Sir James meant 
either by " principles" or ** laws of nature." One 
would suppose the law of nature was the principle 
of every thing else. 

Laws of nature are of two sorts; laws of 
physical or corporeal nature, and those of mental 
nature ; powers of body being denoted by the one 
term, powers of mind by the other. 

But neither of these sets of powers has any 
first principles ; and certainly nobody would say 
that benevolence and fear are the first principles 
of either*' 

Perhaps Sir James meant laws of society, 
agreeable to nature; namely, those laws which 
men in society impose upon themselves for their 
common advantage. But when Sir James calls 
them laws of nature, what nature does he mean ? 
I conclude the nature of man; because, in any 
other acceptation, his words are without sense. 
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The law of nature must therefore mean the 
laws prescribed by man's nature. But the laws 
prescribed by man's nature are, of course, the laws 
tending to human good, whether they be laws 
actually fixed by any society for its own use, or 
not. The law of nature therefore in this case, 
and the principle of utility, are the same. But 
what can be meant by Sir James, when he talks 
of the principles of this law! This law is the 
principle of all other law. What can he mean, 
when he says the ** great philosopher" {proptio 
Tunnine Leibnitz) considered benevolence or fear 
to be the first principles of this principle ; f . e. the 
first principles of the principle of utility ? 

But whatever Sir James gives us to do in find- 
ing out his meaning, it is very easy to see what 
the author spoken of by Leibnitz designated by 
his princijpium Juris. He meant by its princi^ 
pium, that to which it owed its origin, that on 
account of which it was brought into being.— ^ 
That on account of which, according to some, it 
was brought into being, was the guardianship (^ 
human society. To that society, men were led, 
according to Grotius, by their expectation of good 
from one another ; according to Hobbes, by their 
fear of harm from one another ; but in whatso- 
ever way they were led to it, they did value its 
preservation, and seeing the necessity of law for 
that end, gave existence to law accordingly. And 
these opinions assuredly both Grotius and Hobbes 
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might hold, without believing, as Sir James would 
have it, that "benevolence or fear are the first 
principles of the law of nature." Sir James adds ; 
" in the same sense in which the tendency of cer- 
tain actions to the well-being of the community 
may be so regarded." Let us try to find, if we 
can, a meaning for this. The sentence put toge- 
ther stands thus : Leibnitz " considered benevo- 
lence or fear the first principles of the law of 
nature : in the same sense in which the tendeiicy 
of certain actions to the well-being of the com- 
munity may be so regarded." There are here 
two subjects, and one predicate. The predicate 
is, " regarded as the first principles of the law of 
nature." The first of the two subjects is, ** bene- 
volence or fear;" the second is, " the tendency of 
certain actions to the well-being of the com- 
munity." Of both. Sir James says, it may be 
predicated, that they are the first principles of 
the law of nature. " In the same sense," Sir 
James says. But what is it that must be in the 
same sense? The phrase must of necessity be 
construed either with the subjects, or the predi- 
cate. If with the subjects, the sense will be, that 
benevolence or fear, and the tendency of actions^ 
are the same thing ; if with the predicate, he 
declares that if the words " first principles of the 
laws of nature," be understood both times in the 
same sense, they may be predicated, according 
to Leibnitz, both of " benevolence or fear," 
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and also of ^* the beneficial tendency of ac- 
tions.** 

Sir James did not understand the passage. 
Among the questions discussed by the anonymous 
author, one, says Leibnitz, was, whether the safe- 
guard of society, meaning a care for its safety, 
was the origin of law, or that to which law owed 
its pr%nc%]^um ? This opinion he denied, says 
Leibnitz, — ^in opposition to Grotius, who main- 
tained the sociability of men — and to Hobbes, 
who maintained the fears men have of one another. 
The expressions are elliptical. Grotius ascribed 
the origin of human society to the social disposi- 
tions of men, Hobbes to their fears. But whether 
men valued society for their loves or their fears, 
in either case they would seek the preservation of 
that which they valued; and therefore would 
establish laws. Benevolence, according to Gro- 
tius ; fear, according to Hobbes, was the princi' 
pium societatis humaiue; and the custodia socie- 
tatis human(By i.e. the desire of that custodia^ and 
the knowledge of what was required for it, was 
the principium Juris, or the cause why it began 
to exist. 

It is strange that Sir James saw in this any 
thing like a confusion of the ideas of a moral 
action, and of the state of mind of him who con- 
templates it. 

Sir James never omits an opportunity which he 
either finds, or can make, of panegyric on a popu- 
lar name. c 
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•* The confusion,*' says Sir James, " was com- 
mon to him (Leibnitz) with many, as it even now 
is with most'* (what an assertion ! ) " The 
comprehensive view was his own." In the first 
place, there was no confusion, on the part of any 
body. In the next place, there is no view of 
Leibnitz here at all, whether comprehensive or 
contracted ; another man's sentiments, and not his, 
being alone represented. And in the third place, 
where is the comprehension of the view ; when, 
speaking of a controversy on a single point, 
Leibnitz does nothing but mention three names of 
those who maintained one of the sides in the con- 
troversy ? But Sir James knew, that the term, 
" a comprehensive view," was a panegyrical term ; 
he knew also that the name of Leibnitz was a 
name of repute. That was enough for Sir James 
to put the two together. 
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SECTION II. 



Sir James on Hobbes. 

HoBBES is a great name in philosophy; on 
account both of the value of what he taught, and 
the extraordinary impulse which he communicated 
to the spirit of free inquiry in Europe. 

The controversies roused by the daring attack 
of Luther on the established religion had deeply, 
for a considerable time, engaged the minds of men, 
on the great questions relating to the Creator, and 
his revelations to mankind. Philosophy, physical, 
mental, or political, was hardly an object of 
attention. A series of dogmas, handed down by 
authority, were passively received ; and the very 
idea of inquiring into the foundation of them, 
seemed to have passed away from the minds of 
men. Even the great effort of Bacon, to point 
the views of men to the proper ohject of physical 
inquiry, and to make them ardent in the pursuit, 
had not yet produced any considerable effects. 
With respect to the mental, and physical sciences, 
they were hardly regarded as objects of inquiry. 
The opinions of Aristotle were taught, as a branch 
of education ; and the possession of them in the 
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memory was all that even the most instructed 
men imagined they had any occasion to desire. 

In this benumbed and torpid state of the human 
mind, the appearance of such a man as Hobbes, 
who challenged so many received and fundamental 
opinions, and exhibited his own views, with evi- 
dence and brevity, was calculated to produce very 
extraordinary effects. It is hardly, as Sir James 
somewhere acknowledges, too much to say, that 
Che character of modem speculation was to a 
great degree determined by the writings of 
Hobbes. 

Works of this importance assuredly required, 
in an historical view of moral philosophy, to be 
very carefully expoimded; — their matter to be 
luminously displayed, its value accurately appre- 
ciated, and the effects produced by its promulga- 
tion profoundly investigated. 

Toward this Sir James has done three things. 

I. He tells us what were the causes of the 
influence obtained by the writings of Hobbes. 

II. He gives us an account of his philosophy. 

III. He makes remarks on the philosophy. 

I. He tells us what were the causes qf his in- 
fiuence. They were these : — 

1. His genius for system. 

2. His dogmatism. 

3. The goodness of his style. 

These things, says Sir James, account for his 
influence. 
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II. He gives us an account of Hohhes^s phi" 
losophy. 

1. It is cold. Hobbes shows no feeling but 
arrogance. 

2. Hobbes's moral system was established for 
the sake of his political ; and his political was 
this — that the ends of government are best attained 
by the rule of one man, to whom unlimited obe- 
dience is secured. 

This is Sir James's account of Hobbes's phi- 
losophy. 

III. His remarks on the philosophy, meaning 
his objections to it, are the following : — 

1. Hobbes does not distinguish thought from 
feeling. 

2. He makes desires instances of objects deli- 
berately pursued. 

3. He strikes the affections out of human 
nature; and does not recognize the moral sen- 
timents. 

4. It results from this that personal advantage 
is the only motive. 

5. Acknowledging with all men, the utility of 
morals, and the cx)incidence of private and public 
good, Hobbes wants moral sensibility ; which leads 
him to the principle of utility, a pernicious error. 

This is all which Sir James has to say to us, on 
the subject of Hobbes's philosophy. 

A man could not give a more signal proof of 
incapacity for the work he had undertaken. There 
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la not a single thought of any the smallest value 
in the article ; though a finer scope for the 
Inflections of a superior mind is not afforded by 
any name in the annals of philosophy. 

I. The causes which he assigns for the influence 
of the writings of Hobbes, are first presented to 
our notice. 

" He owed his influence," says Sir James, " to 
various causes ; at the head of which ma^ be placed 
that genius for system, which, though it cramps the 
growth of knowledge, perhaps finally atones for 
that mischief, by the zeal and activity which it 
rouses among followers and opponents." 

First of all, we need to understand what Sir 
James means by " the spirit of system ; " which 
produces so much evil, but at the same time so 
much good, that Sir James declares he knows not 
which preponderates. 

Sir James gives us something of a clue to his 
meaning ; but unhappily that clue leads to two 
meanings. 

In a note on the words " it cramps the growth 
of knowledge," he gives us a quotation from 
Bacon, whom he cannot pass without a smearing 
from his brush, and absurdly calls him ^^ the 
Master of Wisdom." 

" Another error is the over-early and peremp- 
tory reduction of knowledge into arts and methods^ 
from which time it commonly receives small aug- 
mentation. Method, carrying a show of total and 
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perfect knowledge, has a tendency to generate ac- 
quiescence ; " {Advancement of Learnifig.) Upon 
which Sir James is in an ecstacy. And exclaims, 
with a mark of admiration, — **What pregnant 
words ! " 

Every man acquainted with the writings of 
Bacon knows well what he means. It is the syl- 
logislic method, which he is speaking of. This 
had been often considered as an all-sufficient in- 
strument for the discovery of truth. It was 
necessary for Bacon to show that it was not ; 
and that such ^^ arts and methods " if too peremp- 
tory, and made too early, are apt to do harm. 
But this is wholly inapplicable to Hobbes. Sir 
James's talk is perfectly beside the matter. To 
no man that ever wrote could the spirit of 
system, in this sense, be less truly ascribed, than 
to Hobbes. It is evident that Sir James did not 
understand the words which he quoted from ^^ the 
Master of Wisdom." 

There is another expression of Sir James, which 
points to another meaning of his " spirit of sys- 
tem.'* 

In the sentence next to that I have quoted 
above, he says, " A system which attempts a 
task so hard as that of subjecting vast provinces 
of human knowledge to one or two principles, if 
it presents some striking conformity to super- 
ficial appearances, is sure to delight the framer ; 
^nd for a time, to subdue and captivate the 
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student too entirely for sober reflection and 
rigorous examination.'' 

Sir James's habit of talking loosely was so 
complete and blinding, that he did not perceive 
when he was^ or was not, expressing his own 
opinion. He affirms here, that a s}rstem (aiming, 
as he describes it, at the true end of philosophy), 
delights its framer, and subdues his followers, 
only if it is bad. This seems extraordinary, but 
observe how true. He says, that the system de- 
lights and subdues, under one condition ; that is, 
if it presents some striking instances of con- 
formity to superficial appearances. What Sir 
James meant to say may be guessed at. He 
meant to say that the system delights and cap- 
tivates, if it does what he says, though it is so 
imperfect as to do nothing more. He has in 
reality said something nearly the opposite. 

Endeavouring " to subject vast provinces of 
human knowledge to one or two principles," is 
that which Sir James now presents to us, as what 
he means by the spirit of system. The pro- 
pensity to express himself badly is more tmre- 
laxing in Sir James than in any other man. He 
begins by making a system the agent. "A 
system," he says, " which attempts subject- 
ing," &c. Sir James forgets that the system is 
the thing made, not the maker. A system is the 
arrangement, by some man or men, of a certain 
niunber of ideas, in a certain order, for a certain 
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end. A system is a system, as well when its 
ideas are arranged under many, as under few 
heads. 

After the absurdity of making the system a 
system-maker, the complaint against a system, of 
its ^* subjecting vast provinces of human know- 
ledge to one or two principles," broadly displays 
the absence of all correct ideas in the mind of 
Sir James. 

There are two very important philosophical 
operations to which Sir James may have applied 
his term, " subjecting vast provinces of human 
knowledge to one or two principles." 

First, the operation of classing ; when the phi* 
losopher endeavours to range the objects of his 
consideration imder heads, and as many of them 
as possible under one head; so that he may 
obtain propositions true of as great a mmiber 
of them as possible. Such propositions are found 
to be of the greatest utility. And the man who 
in this way subjects the largest province of 
human knowledge to the fewest principles, is 
universally esteemed the most successful philo- 
sopher. This is what Plato conceived to be the 
very business of philosophy. This is what 
he called ** seeing the one in the many," and 
" the many in the one." And he said he 
would follow to the end of the world, the man 
whom he should discover to be a master in that 
art. 
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Secondly^ the operation of expounding the laws 
of nature. This consists wholly in tracing phe- 
nomena to their general laws, that is, referring as 
many of them as possible to the operation of a 
single cause ; and the more extensive that opera- 
tion — that is to say, the more comprehensive the 
law which the philosopher has discovered ; or, in 
Sir Jameses language, the larger the province of 
human knowledge which he has subjected to a 
single principle; the more completely has he 
accomplished his important purpose, and the 
greater the admiration and applause which he 
has earned. 

That in this province Hobbes rendered most 
important service is true ; though Sir James was 
l^otally ignorant of it. For he represents him as 
a man who was taken in, by ^^ some striking in- 
stances of conformity to superficial appearances." 

If Sir James says, that it was this superficiality 
of Hobbes which contributed to his reputation, it 
is nonsense. If he says, that it was the power 
with which he traced the phenomena of the 
human mind to their general laws; he told us 
what we need not thank him for, — that the merit 
of Hobbes was one of the causes of his success. 
What should contribute to a man's success more 
than his merit ? It is the natural, and best 
cau^e oi success. 

^ . Sir James's dissertation on Hobbes's spirit of 
system is a sad specimen of a philosopher. 
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The dogmatism of Hobbes, Sir James gives as 
the next among the causes of his fame. 

Two things Sir James has mistaken here. In 
the first place, there is no peculiar dogmatism in 
Hobbes. And in the next place, dogmatism in a 
writer never was a cause of fame. In a speaker, 
or a talker, an air of assurance often gains an 
opinion of knowledge. Not so, in the written 
page, which a reader has before him for cool con- 
sideration. There, an appearance of demanding 
our submission, without cause, inspires disgust, 
and often obscures substantial merit. 

It is reported of Hobbes, that, in conversation, 
he was impatient of contradiction; which in a 
man of deep internal thought, unless he is also 
much practised in conversation, that is, in hearing 
and replying to the undigested thoughts of others, 
is a very natural infirmity, not easy to be avoided. 
From this Sir James has been pleased to infer, 
that Hobbes is dogmatical in his writings. Sir 
Jameg evidently was unacquainted with these 
writings ; and spoke of them, as of most other 
writings, at second hand. There is nothing 
of dogmatism in the writings of Hobbes. But 
the mind of Hobbes was a mind of perfect sim- 
plicity and truth. What was his thought, he set 
down as his thought, directly and clearly, with- 
out the mumblings of Sir James, who hardly 
writes a sentence which he does not preface with 
a " perhaps." Hobbes in every instance knew his 
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own thought with accuracy, and gave it for what 
it was. Sir James the contrary ; and therefore 
he generally hesitates about pronouncing it. This 
he no doubt flattered himself was graceful modesty. 
The fact, however, is, that Hobbes is a very un- 
pretending writer ; and Sir James one of the most 
offensively pretending that ever put pen to paper. 

Hobbes begins his Treatise of Human Nature, 
in these words : — " The true and perspicuous ex- 
plication of the elements of laws natural, and 
politic (which is my present scope), dependeth 
upon the knowledge of what is human nature* 
what is body politic, and what it is we call a 
law ; concerning which points, as the writings of 
men from antiquity downwards have still in- 
creased, so also have the doubts and controversies 
concerning the same. And seeing that true 
knowledge begetteth not doubt nor controversy, 
it is manifest from the present controversies, that 
they which have written heretofore thereof, have 
not well understood their own subject. 

** Harm I can do none, though I err no less 
than they ; for I shall leave men but as they are, 
in doubt and dispute. But, intending not to 
take any principle upon trust ; but only to put 
men in mind of what they know already, or may 
know by their own experience, I hope to err the 
less. And when I do, it must proceed from too 
hasty concluding, which I will endeavour, as 
much as I can, to avoid." 
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This is real modesty ; modesty without affec- 
tation ; which he never discredits in a single page 
of his book. 

There is a passage in the introduction to the 
Leviathan, so much in the same spirit, and so 
pregnant with various instruction, that I think it 
will be agreeable to the reader to have it before 
him. 

" There is a saying much usurped of late, 
that Wisdome is acquired, not by reading of 
Books^ but Men. Consequently whereunto, those 
persons, that for the most part can give no other 
proof of being wise, take great delight to show 
what they think they have read in men, by un- 
charitable censures of one another behind their 
backs. But there is another saying not of late 
understood, by which they might learn truly to 
read one another, if they would take the pains ; 
and that is, Nosce teipsum. Read thyself: which 
was not meant, as it is now used, to coimtenance, 
either the barbarous state of men in power, 
towards their inferiors ; or to encourage men of 
low degree, to a sawcie behaviour towards their 
betters ; but to teach us, that for the similitude 
of the thoughts, and passions of one man, to the 
thoughts, and passions of another, whosoever 
looketh into himself, and considereth what he 
doth, when he does thinlfj opine, reason, hope, 
feare, &c., and upon what grounds; he shall 
thereby read and know what are the thoughts, 
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and passions of all other men, upon the like 
occasions. I say the similitude oi passions, which 
are the same in all men, desire, feare, hope, &c., 
not the similitude of the objects of the passions, 
which are the things desired, feared, hoped, &c. : 
for these the constitution individuall, and par- 
ticular education do so vary, and they are so 
easie to be kept from our knowledge, that the 
characters of man's heart, blotted and confounded 
as 'they are, with dissembling, lying, counterfeit- 
ing, and erroneous doctrines, are legible onely to 
him that searcheth hearts. And though by 
men's actions wee do discover their designe some- 
times ; yet to do it without comparing them with 
our own, and distinguishing all circumstances, 
by which the case may come to be altered, is to 
decypher without a key, and be for the most part 
deceived, -by too much trust, or by too much diffi- 
dence ; as he that reads, is himself a good or evill 
man. 

^^ But let one man read another by his actions 
: never so perfectly, it serves him onely with his 
acquaintance, which are but few. He that is to 
govern a whole nation, must read in himself, not 
this, or that particular man; but man-kind: 
which though it be hard to do, harder than to 
learn any language, or science; yet, when I 
shall have set down my own reading orderly, 
and perspicuously, the pains left another, will be 
onely to consider, if he also find not the same in 
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himself. For this kind of doctrine admitteth no 
other demonstration/' 

It is not easy to find the genuine spirit of 
philosophical inquiry, which is the reverse of 
dogmatism, more truly expressed than in these 
words. And no man acquainted with the 
writings of Hobbes will affirm that they are not 
throughout in character with what is here pro- 
fessed. 

Sir James's descant on the subject of Hobbes^s 
dogmatism, is instructive. To attempt any great 
improvement in the region of thought, ^^ com- 
monly requires," says Sir James, ** an over* 
weening conceit of the superiority of a man'a 
own judgment." This is a reproach cast upon 
the pursuit of knowledge. It was in a very 
different spirit that Bacon and Locke urged on 
the human mind, to break the shackles of' autho- 
rity, and to trust to its native strength. This is 
in the taste of Oxford and Cambridge; who 
dread inquiry, and do all that in them lies, to 
crush the spirit of it. A man, like Sir James, 
who never knew the ground of an opinion in his 
life, and never held one but upon trust, may well 
think it arrogant to espouse, as Sir James ex- 
presses it, ** very singular notions ; '^ that is, to 
differ from the common herd. But the man who 
looks at opinions through the reasons of them ; 
when he arrives at a truth which he sees to be 
founded on evidence, and publishes because he 
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believes it important; is not for that reason 
arrogant ; he is only public spirited and brave. 
An attack upon such a spirit, of which, unfor- 
tunately for mankind, the specimens are yet but 
few, is as low in the intellectual point of view, as 
it is in the moral. 

Sir James goes on ; ** The dogmatism of 
Hobbes has indeed one quality more offensive 
than that of most others. Propositions the most 
adverse to the opinions of mankind, and the most 
abhorrent from their feelings, are introduced into 
the course of his aigument with mathematical 
coldness. He presents them as demonstrated 
conclusions, without deigning to explain to his 
fellow creatures how they all happened to be- 
lieve the opposite absurdities." 

Sir James was utterly incapable of conceiving 
the state of mind of such a man as Hobbes. 
Hobbes had no other object than to set down 
distinctly the thoughts which had been suggested 
to him by his study of human nature, with as 
much of the evidence of each as was compatible 
with the great compression of his plan ; ** to set 
down," as he himself expresses it, " his own 
reading of human nature, orderly and per- 
spicuously;" after which he considered that his 
task was done : " For this kind of doctrine," 
flays he, " admitteth no other demonstration." 

The very perfection of the philosophical style, 
the utmost degree of simplicity, compactness, and 
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X)efs]iicuit7» ^ombinedj the purest transcript of 
thought, which w(M^s seem capable of being 
rendered, is stigmatised by Sir James, as " cold;** 
a word of great reproach with Siif James. And 
thfe spirit of simplicity and sinc^ty, \Hth which 
a great' mind delivers its thoughts 'to others in 
the very shape in which it holdii them, without 
the affectation of a thousand apolc^es for the 
impudence of differing a hair's-breadth from those 
who had inever thought upon the subject, is 
charged upon Hobbes, as the arrogance of one 
who despises mankind. It is clear and con- 
clusive evidence of the contrary. 

It is worth' while to remark^ in^ connection 
with ** Sir James on Dogniatism,'' what Hobbes 
says of it. ** Th^re be two sorts of men that 
commonly' be called learned. One is that sort 
that proceedeth evidently from humble prin*- 
ciples, as is descfibeA in the last section, aud 
these men ar^ called Mdthematid. The other are 
they that take up maxims, from their education, 
and fr6m the authority of men, or of custom; 
and take the habitual' discourse of the tongue for 
ratiocination : and these are . called Dogmaiici. 
NdW se^tng' those 'W6 dall Mathemalici are ali- 
solved of the ctime of breeding controversy; and 
thefy that preteiid not to' leatiiing cannot bfe 
aiicu^ed;^ the fault lieth altogether in the Dog-- 
iTta/fct, that is to say, those that are imperfectly 
earned, and with passion press to have their 
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opinions pass every where for truth, without any- 
evident demonstration, either from experience, or 
from places of Scripture of uncontradicted inter-* 
pretation." — Human Nature, ch. 13. 

So much for two out of the three causes of thr 
success of Hobbes. Sir James tells us that his 
Btyle was the third. And then he pronounces n 
panegyric upon his style which it well de- 
serves. 

But the style oi Hobbes, though admirable for 
its purpose, was the very reverse of a popular 
style. It has a charm for the man who is lookiog 
out for thoughts ; because it gives them to him 
at once, and effectually; but it is repulsive to the 
common^place reader ; and can have done nothiiig 
to warjds gaimng admirers from the throng. No ; 
if there had not been other causes of the success 
of Hobbes, hia manner as a writer would havp 
confined his works to the closets of the few. 

II. We next receive the account of Hobbes'^ 
philosophy. 

This ought to be sufficient, at the least, to 
remind us accurately of the doctrines maintained 
by Hobbes ; the grounds on which he maintained 
them; the mode in which he connected them 
together, so as to compose a whole; and the 
point of view in which the subject must have 
been • presented to him, in order to draw his 
thoughts into that peculiar train which his 
writings present to us. . 
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' The first thing which Sir James tells ua under 
this head is, ** That his philosophical writings 
might be read without reminding any one that 
the author was more than an intellectual machine. 
They never betray a feeling except that insup- 
portable arrogance, which looks down on men as 
a lower species of beings." Such a feeling as 
this, most certainly they do not betray. So that 
Sir James's n^fation of feeling may be stript of 
hiis solitary exception. 

This, however, is at best only a criticism upon 
the manner in which Hobbes delivered his philo- 
sophy. To the matter of it, with which alone he 
had here to do, it is altogether foreign. 

But whether is it said, in praise, or in blame? 
That Sir James's words determine not. If said 
in praise, it is very high praise. It says that, in 
treating o£ intellectual objects, Hobbes dealt with 
them according to their nature, and did not pol- 
lute them by any heterogeneous admixture. 

We know, however, by experience, that when 
Sir James talks of want of feeling, he talks of it 
as a great blemish. He cannot bear that intel- 
lectual things should be spoken of in the language 
pf intellect. A dear expression of a clear idea is 
poor, with him, unless it be ranted about. Hobbes 
is blamed, because, in dealing with matters of 
pure intellect, he uses the language which is best 
adapted to convey them pure into the minds of 

ptheirs. Sir James did not understand a pure 
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conception of the intellect, nor the use of it ; he 
wanted it always adulterated. 

Yet his praise of Hobbes's style is not consis- 
tent with this talk. He says, " It seems ** (Sir 
James is seldom sure about any thing) ^* it seems 
the very perfection of didactic language." If so, 
the very perfection of didactic language is to be 
unmixed with the language of feeling. Sir James's 
inconsistency, however, is so constantly occur- 
ring, that to remark a particular instance of it is 
of small importance. Sir James sa3rs again, 
" Perhaps " (he is never certain) ** no writer of any 
age or nation, on subjects so abstruse, has mani- 
fested an equal power of engraving his thoughts 
on the minds of his readers." This is a happy 
expression. The minds therefore of Hobbes*s 
readers, did not lose much, by not being *^ reminded 
that he was more than an intellectual machine."" 
Sir James is at prodigious pains to assure his 
readers, that he is not a mere intellectual machine. 
He only fails in showing that intellectual can be 
very' safely predicated of his machine. 

This is the first part of the account which Sir 
James gives of the philosophy of Hobbes. 

The remaining part is contained in this pro* 
position. That Hobbes's moral system was pro- 
pounded for the sake of his political. 

Sir James announces this in the following 
manner. " It was with perfect truth observed 
by my excellent friend, Mr. Stewart " (N. B. what 
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had we to do with the intrusion of the ^ excellent 
friend ?!) " that the ethical principles of Hobbes 
are completely interwoven with his political sys- 
tem* He might have said," continues Sir James, 
" that the whole of Hobbes*s system, moral, reli- 
gious, and in part philosophical, depended on his 
political scheme ; not indeed logically, as conclu- 
sions depend on premises, but (if the word may 
be excused) psychciogicaUy^ as the formation of 
one opinion may be influenced by a disposition 
to adapt it to previously cherished opinions." 

What is real in the case is stated by Hobbes 
himself, in his own simple and true language, in 
the opening of what he calls the ^^ Explication of 
the Elements of Law, Natural, and Political." 
He says, " the true and perspicuous explication of 
the elements of law, natural, and political, which 
is my present ' scope, dependeth upon the know- 
ledge of what is human nature." Going, as he 
was, to expound the elei;nents of political govern- 
ment, he saw, and he was the first to see clearly, 
that the elements of political government were the 
principles of human nature. It was necessary for 
him, therefore, to begin with the explication of 
human nature. And he no doubt is at pains to 
show, when he comes to his political doctrines^ 
that they are correctly deduced from the prin- 
ciples of human nature. But Sir James goes 
beyond this. He says that Hobbes's moral opi- 
nions are twisted into defoj-mity to make them 
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accord with his political system. This meansy 
that it was necessary for Hobbes to trace to 
selfish feelings the moral acts of men, in order 
to recommend his political doctrine; viz. that 
government should possess unlimited power. 

This, in the first place, is naked, and (if the 
word may be excused, as Sir James would say) 
foolish, assumption. Sir James knew, or might 
have known, two things — what Hobbes said of 
human nature— -and what he said of government ; 
but which came first, in the mind of Hobbes, he 
did not know. The political opinions might have 
been derived from the moral, as well as the moral 
from the political. Observe, that this assumption 
is not prefaced with '^perhaps.'" Sir James is most 
.doubtful, where there is best groimd of assurance. 
His assertion is not only gratuitous, but evidently 
false. There is no peculiar fitness, in what is 
called the selfish system of morals, to form the 
ground-work of the despotic system of govern- 
ment. The sentimental system of morals, which 
Sir James professes, is far better adapted to that 
end, and far more frequently worked with a view 
to its accomplishment. 

I perceive that it will not easily be believed^ 
though I am now obliged to aver it, that this is 
all which Sir James has to give us, as the account 
of Hobbes's philosophy ; for as to the rant with 
which he terminates the concluding paragraph, 
about enslaving religion to human tyrants, it is 
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nothing to the purpose, atid is not worth attend 
tion. 

III. I now come to Sir James's remarks upon . 
Hobbes's moral philosophy. 

These shpuld have told us, as well what was 
good, as what was not good, in this part of 
Hobbes's speculations. Sir James should have 
informed us what light Hobbes threw upon the 
subject of human nature ; for true it is, he threw 
a great deal, though Sir James appears not to 
have been aware of it. The philosophy of human 
nature was in a deplorable state, when he first 
approached it. What he actuaUy expounded, and 
the openings he made for farther exposition, was 
a subject of great curiosity, and great importance. 
Unhappily, Sir James knew nothing, either about 
the subject, or its importance; and therefore 
leaves it out altogether, as if he had nothing to 
do with it. His remarks on Hobbes consist of a 
string of objections. The reader shall now see 
what they are. 

• 1. Hobbes does not distinguish thought Jrom 
feeling. This is wholly untrue. Hobbes, in the 
first chapter of his Treatise of Human Nature, 
says, " Of the powers of the mind there be two 
sorts. Cognitive and Motive." Under the first he 
ranges all that is commonly called Thought; under 
the second all that is called Feelifig. Of the first 
sort he treats, in the first six chapters ; and of the 
isecond sort, in the nej^t four. Is it possible that 
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the man who says Hobbes confounds the powers 
cognitive, and motive, of the human mind, can 
have read these chapters? 

Sir James grounds what he says upon a short 
faint by Hobbes of his opinion as to the physical 
causes of mental phenomena. Though that opi- 
nion is absurd enough, and (according to Hobbes^s 
own judgment, when he declared that'it Siras not' 
necessary to the business now in hand) had better 
have been omitted, it waa yet naturally suggested 
by the received philosophy of the time, and afibrdift' 
no countenance to the absurd assertion whidi Sir 
James founds upon it. 

All action, in the time of Hobbes, was consi- 
dered motion, and all passion, pMsio, the effect 
produced by action, motion too ; since motion can 
produce nothing but motion. But the two species 
of motion, the actio^ and the passto, were looked 
upon as very different things to the sense and> 
conception of the man. ; ■ 

Hobbes, in consonance with this doctrine, says,* 
** To know the natural cause of sense is not very 
necessary to the business now in hand. Never^ . 
theless, to fill each part of my present method, I 
will briefly deliver the same in this place. — ^The' 
cause of sense is the external body or object, which- 
presseth the organ proper to each sense, either 
immediately^ or mediately ; which pressure, by 

• i 

K 

♦ Leviathan^ part i. cli. i. 
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the mediation of nerves, and other strings and. 
membranels of the body, continued inwards to the 
brain, is that which men call sense; and can-i 
sistetb, as to the eye, in a Kghl,' or colour figured ; 
to the e^ in a sound, &ci ; all which qualities^ 
called setisible, are, in the object that danseth 
them, but so many several motions of the matter- 
by iWiich it j^esseth our organs diversely. Neither 
in us that are pressed, are they any thing else,: 
but divers motions ; for motion produceth nothing 
btit motion.^ ^ ^ 

So much for sensation* Now for ideas.** "Wheh> 
a body is once in motion, it mov^th (unless sbihe- 
thing else hinder it) eternally ; and whatsbeviMr' 
hiiidereth it cannot, in an instant, but in time^ 
and by degrees, ^uife extinguish it. And, as w^ 
see in the water, thbfugfa the wind cease, the waveg: 
give hot over rolling for a loAg time a^r;^ 
also it happeneth in that motion which 'is mad6 in 
the intern^ parts of a man, then when he see^^' 
hears, &c. — ^for after the object is iremoved, or 
the eye shut, tre still iretain an' image of the thing 
seen, though ttibrfe bbscure than when we see iti 
And this is it the Latins call Imagination, froni^ 
the image made in seeing ; and apply the same, 
thbugh* improperly,' to all the other senses. But- 
the Greeks call it Fancy (phanlasia), which signi- 
fieis' appearance, and is as pro|>eif to one sense sts' 

* Leviathan^ part i. ch. ii. 
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another.*' Imagination, Fancy, are, therefore, in 
Hobbes, names which stand for our modern term. 
Idea. 

-Having made this attempt to account physi-. 
cally for sensation^ and idea,* he treats afterwards 
of the train of ideas, which Hume has taught us 
to caU their association; of naming, or the use of 
signs ; and shews wherein memory, understanding, 
reason, science, consist. 

Having thus done with what he calls the 
powers cognitive of the human mind, he comes in 
Chapter vi. to what he calls the powers motive ; 
and heads the chapter with these words :— " Of 
the interior beginnings qf voluntary motions; 
commonly called the passions ; and the speeches 
by which they are eicpressed:^ and I shall recount 
a few of the niimerous particulars whereof he 
gives his explication: Desire, Aversion, Love, 
Hate, Good, Evil ; Pulchrum, Turpe ; Pleasure, 
Offence; Pleasures of sense. Pleasures of the 
mind ; Joy, Grief ; Hope, Despair, &c. 

How far Hobbes's account of thought and feel- 
ing is just and sufficient — is another question, which 
•Sir James ought to have elucidated, and has not ; 
but never surely was an author less liable to cen- 
sure for having confounded the two, than he who 
made the distinction between them the foundation 
of the twofold division of the properties of the 

* Leviathan, part i. cfa. iL to vi. 
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human mind ; and treats of them as belonging to 
two grand heads of inquiry. 

When one meets with an assertion like this, in 
an author who has some reputation, one's thoughts^^ 
begin to wander ; one stares, and asks, where one 
is ? It loi^s as if one were in a dream. 

It is worth remarking, in reference to Sir 
James's ignorance of what he was talking about, 
that Hobbes carefully points out a distinction^ 
which he thinks is found between the physical 
causes of Thought and those of Feeling, or, as he 
would call them, the cognitive and motive phe- 
nomena of the human mind ; and accounts for the 
difference between them. He was obliged by his 
theory to refer them both to motion. But the 
motion o^itive was motion in the head, consti- 
tuting phantaaiaj in the mind. The motion 
motive was motion carried on from the head ta 
the heart, constituting pleasure or pain. ** This 
motion," he said, *^ is also a solicitation or provo- 
cation either to draw near to the thing that 
pleaseth, or to retire from the thing that dis- 
pleaseth ; and this solicitation is the endeavour or 
internal beginning of animal motion, which when 
the object delighteth is called appetite, when it 
displeaseth, it is called aversion in respect of the 
displeasure present, but in respect of the displea-» 
sure expected, fear. So that pleasure, love, and 

* Human Nature^ ch. vii. 
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appetite, which is also called desire, are divers 
names for divers considerations of the same thing." 
. * 2. Sir James's second objection is delivered in 
the following words :^ — ** By this great error^^ (viz. 
confounding thought and feeling, which we have 
seen that Hobbes clearly distinguished) ^' Hdbhes 
was led to represent all the variety qf the desires 
qf men, as being only so many instances qf 
cUffects deliberately and solely pursued/^ As is 
usual with Sir Jameses words, they put us on the 
hunt for a meaning. They, at first sight, look like 
an enigma. *' Hobbes considered each desire of 
a man as being an object of pursuit." This is Sir 
James's assertion. But it is not sense. How can 
a man pursue a desire ? Hunger is not an object 
of pursuit. An object of desire is an object of 
pursuit, because they are but two names for the 
same thing. 

Sir James gives us his reason for his assertion. 
The desires of men were represented by Hobbes 
as objects pursued, *< because they" (the desires) 
f< were the means, and at the same time perceived 
to be so, of directly or indirectly procuring organic 
gratification to the individual." But this is as 
far from sense as the former assertion. A desire 
the means of an organic gratification ! The desire 
of the gratification is the desire; the means of 
gratifying the desire is not surely the desire itself; 
though it would not be unlike many of Sir James's 
conclusions to say so. 
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By desires, in both members, of his sentence^ 
Sir James meant surely, objects of desire ; though 
from his habit of abusing language he did not 
perceive the absurdity of the expression he used. 

Now then we are to see what sense there is in 
his observation, upon this supposition. ** Hobbes 
did wrong in representing the objects of desire as 
objects pursued/* This however cannot be said ; 
because objects of desire, and objects of pursuit, 
are but two names for the same thing. Sir James 
puts in the words " deliberately and solely," Are 
we then to suppose that his objection lies in the 
force of these two words? And that Hobbes 
errs, in considering the objects of desire as objects 
deliberately and sotely pursued. 

First of all, we may ask Sir James, if there is 
any thing deliberately and solely pursued ? For 
if there be, it is by necessity an object of desire. 
That men do often desire things, not deliberately 
and not solely, is a matter of fact of which nobody 
is ignorant,' and which most assuredly Hobbes 
never uttered a syllable tending to deny-. We 
have therefore not yet got at any thing which 
looks like a meaning. 

Sir James goes on — " The human passions are 
described as if they reasoned accurately, delibe- 
rated coolly, and calculated exactly." Did ' ever 
any body use language like this before ? A pas- 
sion reasoning ! Why Hobbes considered passion, 
and reason, to be so different one from the l)ther. 
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that they belonged to two separate heads of 
. inquiry. Hobbes certainly did not consider it 
impossible, that a man should reason, and be under 
passlop at the same tin^e ; or impossible, that he 
should be carried away by his passion, in spite of 
his reason. 

Sir James goes on again— *^< It is assumed, that 
in performing these operations" (namely, the ope- 
rations of a passion reasoning accurately, of h, 
passion deliber^^ti^ coolly, and of a passion cal- 
culating exactly,) *^ there is and can be no fu^ of 
life iq which a mafi dpes not bring distinctly 
before his eyes the pleasure which is to accrue 
to himself from the act.'- Here, at last, we have 
a glimpse of what he would be 4t. After having 
waded through all this jargon, y^e come tp the 
assertion, that the error of Hobbes consisted in his 
endeavouring to tracp the motive phenomena of 
human nature, more frequently called the active 
principles of human nature, to pain and pleasure. 
Why, if that was what he meant to say, did he 
not say so at the banning ? The final puse is 
plain. Sir James, in that case, would not have 
appeared profound. To tell us this of Hobbes's 
philosophy, was to tell us what nobody needed to 
be told. Whether he did wrong in doing soj is 
the very question to be resolved. Toward that 
solution. Sir James did absolutely nothing ; but 
after repeating a parcel of words which heve 
about as much meaning in them as the cawing of 
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rooks, he decides, upon his own authority, that 
Hobbes is in the wrong, and he is in the right. 
Such is Dandy philosophy* 

The decision is followed up by another parcel 
of words, pasting abuse upon Hobhes*s endeavour^ 
but doing nothing which has a tendency to show 
the unr^easonableness of it. He indeed informs 
us, that Hobbes would not have done as he did» 
had he known, what few philosophers, he says^ 
have known, ^' that our desires seek a great divert 
mty of objects.** Indeed ! is it so seldom known 
that a man desires a great many things ? also, had 
he known, ^* that the attainment of these objects*" 
(the objects of desire) ^* is indeed followed by or 
rather called pleasure.*' Wonderful again ! Was 
Hobbes really ignorant, that the attainment of an 
object pf desire is pleasurable ? Sir James pro- 
ceeds, ** but that it could not be so, if the objects 
had iiot been previously desired." That is to 
say, the gratification of a desire would not have 
been the gratification of a desire, unless the desire 
ha4 previously existed. Blessed instruction ! And 
Uiessings on tjfie I^ead^ of those, who reared up 
a reputation for sudi an instructor ! But let the 
instruction be what it may, how does it show 
tha|; the actiye principle^ of human nature may 
not be traced up to pain and pleasure ? As little 
4oes it contiribute to that pbject, to descend, lik^ 
Sir James, to the lowness of caricaturing a doc- 
tri^e^ whidi he caimot refute. This, he does, by 
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taking out a few. of the decisions ;of^ Hobbes .with 
ifespect to particular cases^ stated nakedljr^ without 
the analysis which leads to them. The eTidence 
of 4l^ese decisions lies in. the tenor of the whole 
discourse. To pick them out singly, .and hold 
them up ^for observation, is. a trick to makeithem 
be misunderstood. It is also but fair to Hobbes 
to remember, that, 'though he was ithe < first to 
descry th^ instrument of analysis, he made bat 
little progress in the use of it, and rather divined 
the results, than traced them. It is no wondee, 
therefore, if, sometimes^ the word»iin which- lie 
couches those results^ '^arry the minds 'of those, 
who read them without the context;^ to a meaning 
not only not necessary to the general purport of 
the discourse^ but actually at variancei with it. 
Sir. James does his endeavour to make this misap- 
prehension generals '• 
' S4 Sir JamesV third remark is, that' ^^ Hobbes 
havif^ shvjck^ihe affeetions out qfJus^map,^ 
human nature^ it i» nO' wonder^ that we^^^hotdd 
not find in it a trme of the fnorfd seniimeM&!^ 
We have &%eXL already, that the as^^rtioo aboitt 
striking: out theaffectio^ns is utterly untrue.^ -EVe^ 
body knows, that the assertion about the imral 
sentiments is untrue ; because every body knows 
that Hobbes*s political system is founded upon 
the indefeasible obligation of covenants. If 
there is a moiial obligation, there ^ are surely 
moral sentiments. Hobbes, moreover, very dis- 
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tinctly expkiins his opinion of what are called the 
moral sentiments. Hobbes treats of moral obliga- 
tions, as being dictates of the '' law of nature." 
And in his second chapter. He Corpore PoUtieOj 
he says, ** What it is we call the law of nature is 
not agreed upon hy those that have hitherto 
written. For the most part, such writers as have 
occasion to affirm, that anything is against the 
law of nature, do allege no more than this, that 
it is against the consent of all nations, or the 
wisest and most civil nations. But it is not 
agreed upon, who shall judge which nations are 
the wisest. Others make that against the law of 
nature which is contrary to the consent of all 
mankind ; which definition cannot be allowed, be- 
cause then no man cotild offend against the law of 
nature ; for the nature of every man is contained 
under the nature of mankind. But forasmuch as 
all men are carried away by the violence of their 
passion ; and by evil customs do those things which 
are commonly said to be against the law of nature; 
it is not the consent of passions, or consent in some 
error gotten by custom, that makes the law of na- 
ture. Reason is no less of the nature of man, than 
passion. And is the same in all men ; because all 
men agree in the will to be directed and governed 
in the way to that which they desire to attain ; 
namely, their own good, which is the work of 
reason. There can, therefore, be no other law of 
nature than reason; nor no other precepts of 
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natural Iaw» than those n^faieh declare unto us the 
ways of peace, where the same may be obtained, 
and of defence where it may not." Here is a dU^ 
tinct answer to the two questions which Sir James 
informs us comprehend the whole of moral sdencet 
namely, First, what is that we call moral in 
actions ? Secondly, by what prihciide in hanuui 
natiire, is the distinction betwe^i what is moral, 
and immoral, in actions, made ? Hobbes says, it 
is the useful in actions whidi constitutes dieir 
morality ; and it is reason by which the moniStf 
is ascertained and appreciated. And yet Sir 
James has the infatuation to tell us, that there is 
not a trace of the moral sentiments in the system 
of Hobbes. 

This is more than mere heedlessness, or disre^ 
gard of what is true or false, in representing* the 
opinions of others. This is to insinuate ithat 
Hobbes's system is an immoral system. But this 
is detraction ; which under the perpetual smirk c^ 
universal benevolence. Sir James is ever watchful 
to find room for, when he has to do with any 
unpopular name ; the reverse, in the case of those 
names which are popular ; they seldom escape a 
daubing of unmerited praise. 

The rant which follows, and whidi is merely 
the vulgar abuse of that philosophy ivhich traces 
up moral good to private feeling, without a syl- 
lable to shew that it is erroiieous, is unworthy of 
notice. 
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' 4. In Sir James's fourth remurk he includes 
two objections. The finrt is, that Hobbes '^ per- 
petuaUy represents the deliherate regard to per^ 
sanal euivantagef as the om% possible motive of 
Human action.^ The second is, ^ that he does not 
aUow the pleasures of benevolence and morality^ 
themselves^ to be a part of that interest which rea^ 
sonable beings pvjrsue*^ 

Both imputations are unfounded. 

Sir James must mean, if he means any thing, 
that to trace up the motive affection of human 
nature to pain and pleasure, is to make personal 
advantage the only motive. This is to affirm, 
that he who analjhses atiy of the complicated 
phenomena of human nature, and poibts out the 
circumstances of their formation, puts an end to 
them. 

Sir James was totally ignorant of this part of 
human nature. Gratitude remains gratitude, 
resentment remains resentmient, generosity, gene- 
rosity, in the tnind of him who feels them, after 
analysis, the same ^ before. The man who can 
trace them to their elements does not cease to feel 
them, as much as the man who never thought 
about the matter. And whatever effects they 
produce, as motives, itl the mind of the man wbd 
never thought about the matter, they produei 
equally, in the minds of those Who have analysed 
them <3ie- most minutely. 

They aft constituent parts of himoati lidtuife. 

Eg 
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How we are actuated, when we feel them, is 
matter of experience, which every one knows 
within himself. Their action is what it is, 
whether they are simple or compound. Does a 
complex motive cease to be a motive whenever it 
is discovered to be complex? The analysis of 
the active principles leaves the nature of them 
untouched. To be able to assert, that a philo- 
sopher, who 6nds some of the active principles of 
^uman nature to be compound and traces them 
to their origin, does on that account exclude them 
from human nature, and deny their efficiency as 
constituent parts of that nature, discovers a total 
incapacity of thinking upon these subjects. When 
Newton discovered that a white ray of light is not 
simple but compound, did he for that reason 
exclude it from the denomination of light, and 
deny that it produced its effects, with respect to 
our perception, as if it were of the same nature 
with the elementary rays of which it is composed? 
. Sir James's second imputation is a mere repe- 
tition of the same absurdity. The compound 
pleasures of human nature; curiosity, the being an 
object of esteem and affection, the feeling of esteem 
and affection, the sense of merit, and others too 
numerous to mention ; are among the most valua- 
ble pleasures of human nature. We know them, 
by our inward experience of them, to be so. Are 
they less pleasures because they are compound ? 
Does he who shews them to be compound dp any 
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thing to lessen their value; or to prevent their 
being, as Sir James expresses it, ** a most im- 
portant part of that interest which reasonable 
beings pursue ?** Is there a single syllable in 
Hobbes which implies that he did not set the 
same value on them, as all other men ? To infer, 
fvom his treating them, not as ultimate facts, but 
capable of being traced to a common source, that 
he did not allow them to be objects of rational 
esteem, is to the last degree contemptible. 

5. Sir James's last remark, alias objection, is, that 
Hohbes had ^* an utter want of moral sensibUitpr 
This expression alone is enough to settle the cha- 
racter of Sir James. Does it mean, that Hobbes 
had no discernment, or a less accurate discern- 
ment than other men, of right and wrong ? Or 
that he was more indifferent to the distinction ? 
that is, disregarded the difference between moral 
good and evil, both in his own conduct, and in 
that of other men ? To sav either of these things 
would be gross calumny. But what else can 
delicacy of moral perception, if that be moral 
sensibility, apply to ? 

Sir James informs us, where this want of 
moral sensibility is to be found. Hobbes ^* be- 
trays it," he says, '^ by the coarse and odious 
fdurm in which he has presented the great prin- 
ciple," that morals are necessary to society. I 
am altogether unable to conceive what meaning 
l^r James annexed to these words. I know no- 
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thing coarse, and odious, in Hobbes^s mode of 
showing that what is good for society is, in truth, 
morality. 

Sir James adds to this, that the perceptioa q{ 
the utility of moral acts to society, and that of 
thie connexion between the good of the individual, 
and the good of the community, are not moral 
perceptions ; or what Sir James calls *^ essential 
constituents qf our moral feelii3^." Sir James 
says that this i/si ^' a common ervor ^ of moral 
reasonensf^ and very pernicious. It would . be 
good in this case to know what feelings Sir 
James calls ^^ moral." We should then be abfe to 
9ee what the perception of the tendency oi a 
aertain class of actions to produce good, both 
public and private^ had to do with those feelings 
of his. With the moral sentiments, as under- 
stood by other men, it certainly has a great deal 
to do. 

Sir James informs us, that it is part of the 
Msme permdous error to suppose that the per- 
ception of the tt»idency of an act to do good is 
^^ ordinarily mingled with the m^^^ efBaetual 
motives tq right conduct." 

Thi9 is an api^cation of tlve blunder of Sir 
J^m^ atoit motives^ which we have just ex- 
poaed. He means to say that gratitude, piity, 
affec|;ion^ &c., are the most ordinary motives. 
WhQ denies it? But does that imply that the 
tendency cf an act to produce good or evil' does 
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not enter into the consideration of the man who 
acts from gratitude, pity, or affection? If not, 
the man's act may be a grateful act, a compas- 
sionate act, or an affectionate act^ but certainly 
not a moral act ; nay, possibly, it may be an act 
thoroughly immoral ; mi a£t fcnr which the law 
would hang the affectionate performer. 



Aifcer some more of his stuff about cold, and 
heat, in moral investigation, and about Hobbes's 
want cf mond sensibility, which, whether he 
means by it, that Hobbes had an imperfect per- 
ception and regard of moral distinctions ; or that 
the social' affections in him were weak (absurdly 
expressed by the term moral insensibility), is an 
assertion utterly without evidence ;* he tells us, 
that the books which were written against 
Hobbes ** sowed the seed of the ethical writings 
of Hume, Smith, Price, Kant, and Stewart ; in a 
less degree also tiiose of Tucker and Paley : not 
to mention Mandevflle, the buffoon and sophister 

^ In ^e fim (^ the two senses, it waald be agamH evi« 
denee, and a base calumny. Even in the second sense,— though 
in Sir James's sentimental philosophj, a heavy charge^ it is 
utterly without evidence. What ground has he for pro- 
noattcmg <iiat m Hobbes ^ social affections were weak ? 
None whatsoever. Not that we should admit the impu- 
tation as a disparagement, if it were proved ; as it is a well- 
known fact that the social affections were weak in some of 
the best men who ever lived. 
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of the ale-house; or Helvetius, an ingenious bat 
flimsy writer, the low and loose moralist of the 
vain, the selfish, and the sensuaL" 

The dragging in of the names of these two 
writers is characteristic of Sir James. ^ Apropos 
of your wife/' says somebody in the play, ** let ua 
talk of the great Mogul." J^ot to mention^ is the 
connective which introduces Mandeville and Hd- 
vetius, along with those, the seeds of whose phi- 
losophy had been sown by Cumberland, Cad- 
worth, Butler, &c. ; though Mandeville wtq^ 
nearly as early as any of those controvertists ; 
and nothing, either in his writings, or those of 
Helvetius, has the smallest connection with the 
polemical doings against Hobbes, or can be sup- 
posed to have been suggested by them. 

At all events, they were two writers of name. 
It was, therefore, in Sir James's way, to tell us 
how well he was acquainted with them. They 
were also two very unpopular jaames. It was 
therefore also in Sir James's way to give them a 
dash of his black brush. He knew with whom 
it would be popular to speak ill of them. He 
therefore looked out for disparaging epithets; 
any would do, so be they were strong enough. 
So down went ^* the buffoon and sophister of the 
ale-house," and ^* flimsy writer, the low and loose 
moralist of the vain, the selfish, and the sensual.** 
By these few words Sir James proves that he 
was imacquainted with the writings which he 
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thus traduces. No man who was acquainted 
with them would have chosen such terms to 
express himself in ; however much he might have 
dissented firom what is contained in them. For 
not only have they no appropriateness to the 
faults that are in the writings, or have ever been 
imputed to them ; but they do not even*point in 
that direction. 

First, fw the term sophister applied to Man- 
deville. 

Thoi^h a small criticism, it is pertinent with 
respect to Sir Jaioes, to say, that no scholar uses 
the word sophister. Sophist is the name of the 
man who uses sophisms. Sophister is the same 
absurdity as . criticker would be. It is a vul- 
garism, which the good company, kept by Sir 
James, did not ensure him from. 

The word is so inappropriate, that, applied to 
Mandeville, it is nothing but vague abuse. Sir 
James might just as well have called him black- 
guard. 

It is not erroneous reasoning, which is called 
sophistry. No mail calls Locke a sophist, even 
wtien he differs from him the most widdy. 

So far is Mandeville £rom stating his doctrines 
with artful ohading and colourings to captivate 
the unwary, that he seems to have a pride in 
rousing men to opposition, by running directly 
counter to their habitual modes of thinking. No 
man ever gave his positions more nakedly to the 
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Wodd. He reasons, from received opinioiw and 
the actual experience of mankind, with so much 
£orce, as to bestow great plausibility upon the 
most doubtful of his conclusions: but of tiiat 
subtle artifice, to which we give the naome so- 
fbistry, he has none ; the i^pearance of truth 
which he contrives to throw upon his doctrines 
is drawn, in fact, from the extent to which he 
shews that ^y are supported, by what was gene- 
rally taught, and by what we actually know of 
nankind. 

^* Buffoon of the ale4iouse," are words exeeed" 
ingly discreditable to Sir James. The expres- 
sion denotes a man, whose endeavour it is to 
raise coarse and immoral laughter amtmg low 
and inrofligate people for the encouragement of 
their debaucheries. 

In the first place, there is no mirth in the book. 
It is the gravest thing for a satire that was ever 
written. So much for the buffoonery. 

Next for the ale-house. Mandeville did not 
write to the common people at all. It is cmly an 
educated mnii that can enter into the spirit of the 
work, and derive any pleasure from the perusal 
of it. Aeeordjfigly it never was a book in the 
hafldjs of the people. I never met with an unin- 
structed man wha was acquainted with it. The 
authov trpdiy describes it, as of the natiBPe of 
an abstract .discourse. But by the term ale- 
house, 9dded to the sophister and the buffoon. 
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Sir James conveys an insinuation of a kind» 
which lie is very careful about casting on any 
name which the right sort of people praise, but 
Tory rea^ to cast, without troubling himself 
about the grounds of it, qu any name which the 
right sort of people abuse. 

The imputation is utterly unfounded, and being 
the imputation of a crime, is peculiarly base. 
Thore is not a book in the English language 
which is less chargeaUe with the guilt of ad- 
niinistering incentives to the appetites and tastes 
of the vulgar. Imprc^er gratifications are never 
spoken of but in a way to make them odious, 
even when the paradox is maintained, that certain 
tUngid called public benefits are promoted by 
them. The object rather is, to degrade the things 
denoninated benefits, than to exalt the things 
which (^Mise them ; from the baseness of which, 
OH: the other hand, is inferred the baseness of the 
things whidk spring from them. 

Not for the sake oi Sir James (for of him the 
eiqp0sure is sufficient already), but for the truth 
of our litarary history,, the character of the Fable 
of Ike Bees needs to be set forth. 

It is a satire upon artificial society; and like 
oth» satires partakes of the nature of a car. 
ricatiiie. 

The end is to expose the mummery of the 
woi^, and the affectations of those who laid 
traps for praise by singing eulogiums on the 
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dignity of human nature ; to which end he 
shews, how much of fair appearance there is 
which is nothing but pretence ; and how much of 
the fine things, and fine actions, on which we 
pride ourselves, are the result of qualities in us 
of which we are ashamed, and which we never 
cease to decry. 

He avails himself of two positions, which were 
none of his breeding. He found them established 
in the world, on the authority of religion, and 
the gravest Divines. 

The first is, that all indulgence in things which 
are not necessary, is sensuality, and therefore 
vice. 

The second is, that there is no virtue without 
self-denial. 

From the first proposition it immediately fol- 
lowed, that we owe every thing in the world 
we reckon fine and glorious to vice. If men had 
confined themselves to mere necessaries, there 
never would have been any arts in the world, nor 
any science. There would have been no wealth 
in any country, and consequently no power. 
Reasoning also correctly from the Political 
Economy of his time, and not of his time only, 
but of the greater part of those who think th^n- 
selves Doctors in the science at the present hour, 
he said, that if mankind were suddenly to grow 
virtuous, the earth would be covered with 
misery, since more than half the species derive 
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their subsistence from the general vices, and wduld 
perish if that source were dried up ; that a great 
population, therefore, accumulated wealth, and 
splendour, every thing which constitutes the 
power and glory of a state, being the effect of 
that multifarious industry which only our vices 
create, it is easy to see what a noble thing, at 
bottom, is that magnificence and power of which 
we are so proud. 

And as it is thus seen, from the first of the 
two propositions, that in the things which are 
most admired in the world there is nothing but 
what is, at bottom, mean and condemnable ; so, 
from the two together, it is with equal evidence 
seen, that there is no such thing as virtue, or 
very little at least, in mankind. For where is 
the man, who contents himself with bare neces- 
saries, when he can afford what is more agree- 
able? Where is the man who denies himself 
luxuries, up to the extent of his means, unless 
for the gratification of some appetite, not less de- 
grading? 

Where also do you find an action, voluntarily 
performed, which is hurtful to the actor, and un- 
attended with any compensation ? When a man 
suffers evil in one way, which is made up to him 
in another, that is not self-denial ; it is a sordid 
calculation of interest ; and, upon a close scrutiny, 
this is found to be all the self-denial which there 
is in the world. The man calls upon his friends 



and neighbours to observe and remember what 
he gives up. What is delighting him at hecot, 
in the way of equivalent^ he keeps to himself, or 
unwillingly permits to be seen. When a man 
sacrifices his fortune, or his life, for his country, 
what does he get in return ? Something whidi 
he values beyond them : fame. And what is 
faxae? The gratification afforded to the exces- 
sive love of praise ; one of the meanest of our 
rices. And such is the foundation of the high 
and boasted deeds of mankind. 

These inferences are supported by a variety of 
well chosen incidents, and cases, of human life; 
of ordinary and low life, as often as the appliea^ 
tion was peculiarly pointed and striking; de- 
picted with great liveliness and force, in language 
which indeed is almost always homely, but never 
has any thing to offend the severest virtue, hardly 
any thing to shock the most fastidious taste. 

If I am to speak what I think of his picture 
of human nature, I say, it is not true. And the 
two propositions on which it is grounded are not 
true. But the propositions were part ot^ibe 
theological morality of Mandeville's time, not 
altogether renounced in our own time ; and in the 
minds of men, taken in the lump, there is such a 
mixture of what is narrow and low^ with what is 
lofty and comprehensive, that when the meanei^ 
ingredients are culled out, and placed in a strong 
light, the wonder is not much that the stoti^ 
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mental talk^ which philosoi^ers of. the Sir 
Jamedical east hold about hnman nature, should 
appear deceitful, and ti> deserve the exposure 
Mandeyllle bestowed upon it. 

What Sir James says, to pleasel those who 
ddight in hearing Helvetius traduced, is next to 
be ex^ained. Sir James, as the representative of 
a class, is an important study. 

The ^^ ingenious,^' and ^* flimsy," I shall jmss. 
Though by what title Sir James, who does not 
come up to the flimsy, for that implies some 
thinking, imputes it to Helvetius, it would 
puzrie a man of moderate wits to find out. 

** The low and loose moralist of the vain, the 
selfish, and the sensual," deserves more attention ; 
because such an accusation, where not true, 
stamps a character on the man who makes it. 

The dbaracter, thereby assigned to Helvetius^ 
makes it a sort of a match for that, just before,- 
assigned to Mandeville. As M andeville wrote to 
supply incentives to the vitious desires of the 
poor and vulgar profligates, Helvetius on the 
other hand tlrote to supply incentives to the 
desires, equally vitious, because selfish and 
sensual, of the iich-^and more refined. 

What I am anxious for here, is the word 
Which with the greateist simplicity and force 
would deny this accusation in toto. 

I ani no extravagant admirer of Helvetiiw. 
He is not deep, as a metaphysician; nor close 
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and strong as a reasoner. But he was a good 
observer ; had reflected much on the operation of 
moral causes ; and has set some important truths 
connected with them, in a clearer light, than had 
been done by any preceding philosopher. And 
so far is it from being the tendency of his 
writings to lower the standard of morality, that 
the whole aim of them is to raise it to the utmost; 
to apportion the esteem of men to the greatness of 
the object which attracts it ; and thereby to call 
forth the greatest exertions for the attainment of 
the most valuable things. 

The uninstructed and vulgar-minded part of 
mankind, he says, have mean notions of morality. 
The class of actions to which their esteem is 
more particularly directed, is that of the actions, 
peculiarly valuable with respect to themselves; 
the narrow views of the individual mark out in 
such minds the bounds of morality. 

But one degree elevated above this is the 
morality of small societies, or connections of men. 
In each of these little societies, the actions, 
habitually praised, and recommended for imita^ 
tion, are the actions which have in view the 
interests of the little connection, and most 
effectually contribute to them. The members of 
these little connections hear their interests, and 
the actions which favour them, spoken of, ten 
times, for once that they hear any other in- 
terest, and the actions which favour them. 
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spoken of, and with ten times the intensity of 
applause. Imitation, and Custom, are the great 
masters of the human mind. It is matter of 
necessity that men, habituated to this narrow 
circle of ideas, should have poor and inadequate 
conceptions of morality. 

The man, whom his education or other for- 
tunate circumstances have habituated to ideas of 
the good of one of the larger communities of 
men, a nation ; and to consider the interests of 
small societies, and of individuals, as subordinate 
to the interests in which each and all of the other 
individuals and societies composing the great 
communities participate; the man, who has 
learned to fix his esteem upon the actions which 
promote these great interests, and in whom the 
motives to the performance of such actions over- 
power all other motives, is the only man who ha6 
reached the elevation of true morality. The 
other moralities are not only infinitely inferior to 
this in kind ; but, when they are not retained in 
a perfect state of subordination to it, they are 
the most efficient causes of the corruption of the 
moral sentiments of mankind. Little has ever 
yet been done in the world, to cultivate the en- 
larged principle of morality ; whereas the narrow 
principles, generated by the feelings of interest, 
in individuals, and little societies, have never 
been without constant and powerful incentives. 
It is obvious, therefore, how the great morality 

r 
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has, to this hour, had so feeble an influence in 
the affairs of mankind; the narrow morality 
an influence so great; and how the happiness 
of the human race has been kept at so low an 
ebb. 

To call the man, who puts forth these doc- 
trines, with a flood of light, and bends all his en- 
deavour to show, how the high and comprehensive 
principle of morality may be made to bear that 
sway in the affairs of men, which the low and 
narrow principles . have hitherto so unhappily 
usurped, *^ the low and loose moralist of the 
vain, the selfish, and the sensual," looks like 
madness. It is but ignorance, and servility^ It 
is a case of prostitution to the interest of a little 
confederacy, not reconcileable with that of the 
whole, whereof it is a part. 

A few sentences, hastily picked out of the work 
De I'Esprit, will show the tone as well as prin-» 
ciples, of the morality of Helvetius. The 
14th chapter of the second discourse is entitled^ 
" Des vertus de pr^fuge, et des vraies vertus'* 
The chapter begins, " Je donne le nom des vertus 
de prejuge a toutes celles dont Tobservation 
exacte ne contribue en rien au bonheur public^ 
Ces fausses vertus sont, dans la plupart des 
nations, plus honorees que les vraies vertus, et 
ceux qui les pratiquent en plus grande veneration 
que les bons citoyens." In contradistinction to 
these, he gives the name ^^ vraies, a celles qui, sans 
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cesse, ajoutent a la felicite publique, et sans les« 
quelles les societes ne peuvent subsister." 

In the beginning of the 11th chapter of the 
same Discourse, he says, " Ce n'est plus de la 
probite par japport a un particulier ou une petite 
soci^tcv' mais de la vraie probite, de la probite 
consider^e par rapport au public, dont il s'agit 
dans ce chapitre. Oette espeee de probite est la 
seule, qui reellement en merite, et qui en obtient 
generalement le nom. Ce n'est qu*en considerant 
la probite sous ce point de vue, qu*on pent se 
former des idees nettes de FhonnStete, et trouv«r 
un guide a la vertu." 

In the 23rd chapter of the same Discourse, 
where his object is to unfold the causes which 
hitherto have retarded the progress of morality, 
he says, " Pour hSter les progres d'une science, 
il ne suffit pas que cette science soit utile au 
public ; il faut que chacun des citoyens, qui com- 
posent une nation, trouve quelque avantage a la 
perfectionner. Or, dans la revolution, qu'ont 
eprouve tons les peuples de la terre, TinterSt 
public, c'est a dire, celui du plus grand nombre, 
sur lequel doivent toujours Stre appuyes les prin- 
cipes d'une bonne morale, ne s'etant pas toujours 
trouve conforme a I'interSt du plus puissant, ce 
dernier, indifferent au progres des autres sciences, 
a dA s'opposer efficacement a ceux de la morale." 

I shall quote but one other passage. It is in 
the 23rd chapter of the Third Discourse. " Ce 

F 2 
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n*e8t done point sur le terrein du luxe, et des 
richesses, mais sur celui de la pauvrete, que 
croissent les sublimes vertus ; rien de si rare que 
de rencontrer des ames elevees dans les empires 
opulens, les citoyens y contractent trop de besoins. 
Quiconque les a multiplies a donne a la tyrannie 
des dtages de sa bassesse et de sa l&chete. La 
vertu qui se contente de peu est la seule qui soit 
a Tabri de la corruption/' 

And this is the man whom, in England, a 
writer, with a philosophical reputation, was 
found to call the ** low and loose moralist of the 
vain, the selfish, and the sensual ! ** 
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SECTION III. 



Sir James on Bishop Butler. 

4 

Sir James glories in heaping praise on Butler. 

He takes what Butler has said, as a foundation 
on which to build. Butler, and Mackintosh, the 
joint authors of a new and true theory of ethics ; 
to one of whom we owe the foundation, to the 
other the glorious superstructure : what an item 
in a future eulogium ! 

Passing by the flourishes of vague and general 
praise, let us take the sentence which comes 
nearest the matter. ** In those deep, and some- 
times dark dissertations," says Sir James, " which 
Butler preached at the Chapel of the Rolls, and 
which contain his ethical discussions, he has 
taught truths, more capable of being exactly dis- 
tinguished from the doctrines of his predecessors, 
more satisfactorily established by him, more com- 
pFehensively applied to particulars, more ration- 
ally connected with each other, and therefore 
more worthy of the name of discovery than any 
with which we are acquainted." 

It is curious that, bestowing so many epithets 
upon the truths of Butler, Sir James abstains 
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from saying a word about the value of them. If 
Sir James's epithets were all correctly applied, the 
truths might still be insignificant. Distinguish- 
able from other men's truths ; satisfactorily estab- 
lished ; comprehensively applied ; rationally con- 
nected with each other ; all this may be affirmed 
of very trifling propositions. But Sir James says, 
that the properties, thus assigned to Butler's 
truths, entitled thensi to " the name of discovery." 
One wonders what idea Sir James annexed to the 
name discovery. The connexion between ' " the 
properties thui^ assigned," and discovery, in the 
usual sense of the word, it is not easy to perceive. 

Some, however, of these characteristics of 
Butler's truths, are a little wonderful; their 
being distinguishable, for example, from the 
doctrines of his predecessors. We should ima^ 
gine, that the capability^ of distinction would de- 
pend upon the difference; and that every doc- 
trine, which differed from other doctrines, woidd 
be just as distinguishable as those of Butler. He 
does not tell us what doctrines of Butler's prede- 
cesssors he differs from. Butler himself speaks 
of no difference he had with any body, but 
Hobbes ; and with him, only on one point. 

To judge of the pertinence of his other epithets, 
" satisfactorily established," ** comprehensively 
applied," « rationally connected with each 
other," we must first know what the truths are, 
to which they are applied. 
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ITKIVT^KSIT 



They are, according to Sir James's own account 
of theri), in number, two. 

The first is, that man does not act from self* 
love, which is a regard to the sum of his enjoy- 
ments ; but from his particular appetites and 
desires, each of which has its peculiar object, 
which is its end. 

The second is, that the faculty of conscience 
has a right of control over those particular pro- 
pensities, either to forbid or allow their seeking 
their own gratification. 

The first proposition is "satisfactorily estab- 
lished,'* as Sir James says — ^upon what ? Upon 
an ^buse of language. 

Self-love, or selfishness, says Butler, and his 
follower, does not mean acting from a man's 
selfish propensities, but acting with a view to 
increase the sum of his enjoyments. All men 
who are acquainted with the English language 
know, that the word does mean what these two 
writers say it does not mean. According to them, 
there is no self-love but that which Dr. Reid is 
at pains to distinguish from ordinary self-love, by 
calling it rational self-love. — This is not a satis- 
factory method of proving that self-love is not 
the spring of man's actions. No man ever said it 
was in this sense. 

Their other instrument of proof is, also, an 
abuse of language ; and a very copious source of 
error and delusion. They personify an abstract 
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term ; and then ascribe to it, literally, the qua- 
lities of an agent. This is in the way of the 
rhetorical Sir James. It is more surprising that 
Butler should have been deluded by so poor a 
fallacy. 

Our appetites, say they, have their objects, 
each its own, at which it aims as its end ; our 
appetite of food, for example; our appetite of 
drink ; the sexual appetite ; and so of other pro- 
pensities. None of these has the augmentation 
of the sum of our enjoyments as its object. 

Is it not miserable, to build a philosophical 
doctrine upon such a juggle of words ? Would 
not a moderate portion of reflection have sufficed 
to tell these men, that appetite is merely a 
name ; that nothing really desires, or appetizes, 
(to make a cognate word) ; nothing has an object, 
or an end ; nothing aims ; but a man. And 
when a man aims at an object, and that a selfish 
one, is it not trifling to tell us, that it is his appe- 
tite which aims, and not he ; therefore he is dis- 
interested ? 

Observe, this is one of the two truths which 
Sir James tells us are more worthy of the name 
of duscovery^ than any with which we are ac* 
quainted. 

Observe, also, by the bye, that what is here 
adduced, as deciding the controversy about the 
selfishness of man, does not touch the matter in 
dispute. . There never was any question, till 
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Butler came^ about that state of mind in which a 
man seeks his own gratification. The only 
question was abont the state of mind in which he 
seeks the gratification of others. Does that deserve 
to be called selfish or social ? 

We may remark, that Sir James's decision on 
this point is curious. According to him, it i» 
neither the one nor the other. As a man is 
neither selfish, nor social, when he has an appetite 
for food, or- any other desire ; so, " the desire," 
says Sir James, " that another person may be 
gratified, seeks that outward object, according to 
the general course of human desire ; " that is, 
without making him, to whom the desire belongs^ 
either social or selfish. 

The next of Butler's two truths, panegyrized 
by Sir James, is, that conscience has a controling 
power over man's other propensities. 

There is here the same mystery of personifica- 
tion, as we have had to deal with in regard to the 
appetites. 

What a man's conscience is said to do, the man 
does. When the man's conscience is said to 
control, the man controls. But how ridiculous 
would any person be held who should go about to 
tell us in lofty phrase that a man has a right to 
control himself? 

If it be replied, that the man ought to govern 
himself in a certain way, we grant it. Nobody 
denies it, or ever did. But we ask, why ought he ? 
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That question has been long asked. And surely 
it is no answer to tell us, that conscience has a 
right to direct the way ; for that only brings us 
round to the same point, that the man has a right 
to direct the way. 

This second truth of Butler, the object of Sir 
Jamies's Eulogy, is, therefore, purely nugatory. 
-: And now for a glance at the pertinency of Sir 
James's epithets. 

They are " satisfactorily established." We have 
seen how they are established. 

They are "comprehensively applied." There 
is no attempt at any application. 

They are "rationally connected with each 
other." Th^re is no connection whatsoever. Man 
aims at food, and other objects. That is the 
matter of fact, blundered about in one of the pro- 
positions. Man distinguishes right from wrong. 
That is the matter of fact blundered about in the 
oth^. ' But what connection is there between 
the two, other than that they are both parts of 
the same nature ? 

After the account of what Butler has done ; in 
which Sir James says, there are " no errors ;" he 
proceeds to point out what he calls defects. 

Sir James says, that Butler assumes the exist- 
ence of the moral faculty upon the strength of 
experience. This he was safe in doing. The 
matter of fact is undisputed. But Sir James 
complains that he has done nothing more. He 
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says, "he has made no attempt' to die Wrmine^ 
wherein the moral faculty consists. *• He does 
not venture -steadily to denote it by a name." ' 

And with regard to the other question/ he sajrs, 
•* the most palpable defect of Butler's scheme is, 
that it aflfords no answer to the question, what is 
the distinguishing ■quality common to all right 
actions?'*' ^ 

% But, if there be only two questions in Ethical 
Philo?ophy^ viz.: what ia the moral faculty, and 
trhat the moral - quality in actions; and if 
Butler has answered neither ; what has he done ? 
And where is the sense of Sir James's panegyrics. 
Upon a man who has done nothing ? 
- The one and only object of Butler,^' in what Sir 
James calls " those deep and dark disquisitions," 
was to prove that man is not in all his actions a 
self-interested being. To elucidate the theory of 
morality seems not to have been in his con* 
templation. 

That which he attempted, we have seen that he 
did nothing towards accomplishing. In pro- 
ceeding to supply his defects. Sir James does two 
things. He first enlarges, with a view probably 
to its better elucidation, on Butler's own pointy 
the disinterestedness of mankind. And, secondly, 
he gives us, what Butler had not attempted, a 
theory of the moral sentiments, altogether his 
own. 

First, we shall look at what he says in aid of 
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Butler; viz., to prove the disinterestedness of 
human nature. 

1. He repeats, in great variety of phrase, that 
is, a great many times, Butler's own fallacy ; that 
it is not the man, but the man's appetites, which 
desire, and therefore, that in pursuing the gratifi- 
cation of his appetites he is not selfish. 

' 2. He tell us, that self-love is ** a derived prin- 
dple,** and that this was not adverted to by 
Butler ; though it follows from it, he says, that 
^ regard to self is not analc^us to a self-evident 
principle.'* What he means is, that self-love is 
not a simple, original, principle of human nature, 
but a compound, made of elements, which, of 
course, existed before it. And in this he per- 
ceives as little as Butler himself, that he is chang- 
ing the meaning of the word self-love, and 
contending for a mere truism, which no man ever 
disputed. 

/ There is no man who doubts, that his idea of 
the aggregate of his pleasurable feelings is a 
complex idea, made up of the ideas of all the 
pleasures he has experienced. And there is no 
man, suflBciently acquainted with the principle of 
association, who knows not, that this idea is a 
desire; the desire of making additions to this 
aggregate. But there is also no man who is 
ignorant, that we have other desires, the simple 
desires of the elementary pleasures, of which the 
aggregate is composed. And all men, saving and 
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excepting Butler and Sir James, have agreed In 
^ving the name selfish to the pursuit of at least a 
great part of these elementary pleasures. / 

To give, as proof that man is disinterested, the 
fact that his desire of augmenting the aggregate 
of his pleasures is a derived, not an original desire, 
is an attempt to make proof out of nothing. 

Sir James cannot touch upon even the simplest 
of the mental phenomena, without showing that 
he cannot express himself about them distinctly. 

Among his other phrases, to tell us, that there 
are elementary pleasures, which precede all states 
of the mind which have reference to them-r-a 
piece of information, which no one needed at his 
hands — ^he uses this one ; — ^^ No gratification can 
indeed be imagined without a previous desire.^ 
The predication must be reversed, in order to 
make sense of it. There can he no desire mthout 
a previous gratification. There can be no desire, 
without an idea of the pleasure desired. But 
there can be no idea, without a previous sensation. 
It is hard to find a man, pretending to knowledge 
on this subject, to whom these elements are a 
mystery. 

Take another of Sir James's phrases. "No 
pursuit could be selfish or interested, if there were 
not satisfactions first gained by appetites, which 
seek their own outward objects without regard to 
self ; which satisfactions compose the mass whidi 
is called a man's interest*'* Is not this a fine 
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jargon, by which to tell us, that the springs of 
action in man are the elementary pleasures of his 
nature ? He says, that no pursuit could be^ selfish 
oi: interested, without these pleasures. Did he not 
9ee, that there could be no pui^suit at all ? Tq 
pursue, theriQ mu^t be something to be pursued. 
And only think of this for a. n^me . of these 
elementary ; pleasmres — *' satisfactions jlrst gained 
by appetites ! " 

Sir James might haye learned from all the phi* 
lospphers whf> have, treated with any accuracy of 
this subject, Reid, Stewart, Brown, Mill, that the 
states of mind called appetites ^consist of two 
p^ts, an. uneasy sensation, and a d^ire ; that the 
upeasy ;ipen9ation<exists.prior to experience, of the 
plf^ure, the desire, posterior.^ That this uneasy 
' sensation, like ^1 other uneasy sensa^ipq9i put$ 
upon tentatives for its relief ;. and, tliat it affi3rd$ 
some direction, not yet distinctly explain^, tq th^ 
object whence the relief is to be deprived; i§i:]iiatter 
of experience. But, to say there c^n be an id^<)^ 
a. pleasure, before the pleasurfu has been Jpiad, is aa 
absurd as to say, lliat a blind man c^ have a^ 
idea of colours. ^*A satisfaction gaine^ by jan 
appetite" is therefore au incoi^ruous expression ; 
and a mark of gross ignorance. -, .^ 

The expression, *^ appetites which seek theif 
own outward , objects without regard to s^]f,/ is 
only a further reference to the trash of Butler, 
about a man's ^ appetite seeking, an:, r^ object 
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without his having any thing to do with the 
matter. 

The last part of the sentence has something in 
it ; that " these satisfactions'' (meaning the plea* 
sures corresponding to the appetites) " compose 
the mass which is called a man!s interest.'' In 
other words^ ^^a man's interest" is the mass (^ 
his pleasurable sensations. How does this jtally 
with Sir James's grand proposition, that a man is 
interested when he seeks to add to this mass^, but 
not interested when. he seeks to obtain the several 
parts of it? * . ; 

Sir James admits, as a corollary from this ddCH 
trine, that there is no more. benevolence in a bene-f 
volent feeling, than there is self-love, in a selfish 
feeling; that both sets of feelings are on a par ae^ 
regards disinterestedness, or selfishness. It is, owr 
feelings, not we^. who pursue the good, either pf 
ourselves, or others, except on the rare occasions 
when we are looking at the mass of our own^ or 
the public good. No absurdity with respect to 
ponsequences opened, perhaps I had better eay 
reached, the, eyes of Sir James. . ? 

As self-love. Sir James sa]rs> > is not less self- 
loye» for being formed of certain elements, so the 
social affection is not less the .social afiection, for 
being formed bf certain elements. But what if 
both are formed of the same sort of elements ? 
What had Sir James to say to that ? 

Nobody ever denied that we h^ feeUpg^ (^led 
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pity, love, generosity, justice, kindness in short ; or 
denied that these complex feelings, in their direct 
operation, tended to the good of others ; the only 
question is, what these feelings are made up of* 
Sir James allows that they are made-up feel- 
ings; hut no where attempts to explain their 
composition. Now, the analytical inquirers shew, 
that, directly as in their operation they do tend 
to the good of others, they are nevertheless made 
up of feelings which are rooted in self. There 
was one way, and that an effectual one, of refuting 
these inquirers ; viz., hy analysing the social 
affections, and shewing that they are not made 
up of the elements, to which Hartley and Mill 
have traced them. To leave this undone, and 
only to tell us that self-love is "a secondary 
formation," and social love is the same, therefore 
they are different, is to talk without a meaning. 

So much, for what Sir James has added to the 
piece of work, executed by Butler, towards proving 
the disinterestedness of man. 

In regard to the theory of morals. Sir James ; 
having asserted, in swollen phrase, first, that 
Butler had nearly expounded every thing, se- 
condly, that he had expounded nothing ; takes the 
enterprise into his own hands. 

We had better have the whole passage be- 
fore us. 

" The truth seems to be, that the moral senti- 
ments ia their mature state, are a class offeeU 
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ings which have no other object hut the mental 
dispositions leading to voluntary action^ and the 
voluntary actions which flow from those disposi- 
tions. We are pleased with some dispositions and 
actions, and displeased with others, in ourselves 
and our fellows. We desire to cultivate the dis- 
positions, and to perform the actions, which we 
contemplate with satisfaction. These objects, like 
all those of human appetite or desire, are sought 
for their own sakes. The peculiarity of these 
desires is, that their gratification requires the use 
of no means. Nothing (unless it be a volition) is 
interposed' between the desire and the voluntary 
act. It is impossible, therefore, that these pas- 
sions should undergo any change by transfer from 
the end to the means, as is the case with other 
practical principles. On the other hand, as soon 
as they are fixed on their ends, they cannot regard 
any further object. When another passion pre- 
vails over them, the end of the moral faculty is 
converted into a means of gratification. But 
volitions and actions are not themselves the end, 
or last object in view, of any other desire or aver- 
sion. Nothing stands between the moral senti- 
ments and their object. They are as it were in 
contact with the will. It is this sort of mental 
position, if the expression may be pardoned, that 
explains, or seems to explain, thoie characteristic 
properties which true philosophers ascribe to 
them. Being the only desires, aversions, senti- 

G 
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ments, or emotions, which regard dispositions mi4 
actions, they necessarily extend to the whole cha^ 
racier and conduct. Among motives to action, 
they §lone are justly considered as universal. 
They m^y* and do, stand between any other prac* 
tical principle and its object; while it is abso- 
lutely inipossible that any other shall intercept 
their connection with the will. Be it observed, 
that though mapy passions prevail over them, no 
other can act beyond its own appointed and 
limited sphere; and that the prevalence itself, 
leaving the natural order undisturbed in every 
other part of the mind, is perceived to be a 
disorder, when seen in another man, and felt to be 
so in the mind disordered, when the disorder sub- 
sides. Conscience may forbid the will to contri- 
bute to the gratification of a desire. No desiir^ 
eyer forbids will to obey conscience.'' — ^p. 486. 

*^ The moral sentiments are a class ofJeeUngs 
which have no other olj/ect but the mental disp(h 
sitions leading to voluntary actions, and the volun- 
tary actions which fiow from these dispositions.'"^ 
This Sir Jame3 sets down as his thesisji, aqd marks 
for peculiai^ emphasis, by printing the words in 
italics. 

Is it possible that Sir James conceiv^ he was 
imparting information by these words ? 

They give us a mere truism ; that the moral 
sentin^^nts have to do with voluntary acts. Asi- 
sure^Iy involuntary acts were never regarded as 
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the object of the moral sentiments. Nobody ever 
conceived that there was any thing either moral 
or immoral in an involuntary act. 

Sir James's language implies that he did not 
knpw wherein a voluntary act consists. A volun- 
tary act means both the operation of the body, 
and the state of mind from which it proceeds. 
Where then was the sense of telling us that the 
moral sentiments regard both the acts and the 
disposition, when the acts include both ? 

And think of the state of mind of the man, who, 
taking upon him, with an air, to tell us what the 
moral sentiments are, only tells us what is their 
object ; as if a man going about to tell us what 
the eye is, should think he had done wonders, by 
telling us, in misty phrase, it has light for its 
object. Sir James does not tell us even this 
object correctly. It is not voluntary acts, but a 
class of those acts, which are the object of the 
moral sentiments. And this all the world knew, 
without the aid of Sir James. 

Sir James follows with the exposition of his 
thesis. ^^ We are pleased with some dispositions 
and actions, and displeased with others." This is 
the same thing. This is only telling us that 
certain actions are the objects of the moral senti- 
ments. . Our being pleased with good acts, dis- 
pleased with bad, is what other people express 
more properly by saying we approve of the one, 
disapprove of the other. For, whatever Sir James 
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might think of the matter, there is more in moral 
approbation than mere liking, the feeling we have 
towairds a tulip or a dance. 

Does there not, also, appear an incoherence 
between Sir James's former sentence and this ? 
In the former he said, the moral sentiments have 
for their object voluntary acts. In this he says, 
they have for their object only "some" of them. 
Surely Sir James, in his former sentence, did not 
exclude the liking of good acts, the disliking of 
bad, from his list of moral sentiments. 

Sir James adds, in further exposition, "We 
desire to cultivate the dispositions and perform 
the actions, which we contemplate with satisfac- 
tion." This is only telling us that we desire to 
do what we like to do. There is no doubt about 
that. It is the definition of a voluntary act, that 
it is an act which the agent is pleased to do^ 
But all acts which are desirable (" contemplated," 
as Sir James says, "with satisfaction") are not 
moral acts, nor are the sentiments with which 
they are regarded, moral sentiments. What in- 
formation' do we receive with respect to the 
moral sentiments, by being told that there are 
some voluntary acts which we like, and liking 
them we desire to do them ? We still want to 
know what is distinctive in the acts we call 
moral, and what is the nature of the preference 
we bestow upon them. 

Sir James goes on : " These objects^ like aU 
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those of human appetite or desire, are sought for 
their own sakes." We have here a curious asser- 
tion, that all things are desired for their own 
sake; while of the innumerable objects of human 
desire, the undoubted fact is, that the far greater 
part are desired, not for their own sakes, but 
wholly on accoimt of something else. 

What Sir James is about is sufficiently obvious. 
He is repeating the stuff of Butler, about an 
appetite s having an object, a desire's having an 
object, which is its end. Unless understood 
figuratively, to speak of a desire's having an 
object, is simply nonsense. When a man's desire 
is said to have an object, the real meaning, 
and the whole meaning is, that the man desires. 
And when Sir James says, that the desire is 
limited to its own object, which is its end, the 
fact is only this, that a man who desires a parti- 
cular object does desire it, but whether he desires 
it for its own sake, or for the sake of something 
else, depends upon the nature of the case. 

" These objects," which are " sought for their 
own sakes," are the acts we like, and the disposi- 
tions leading to them, which we like. That is to 
say, the acts ; for the outward act, detached from 
the mental part, is not an object of liking, or dis- 
liking. What Sir James tells us, therefore, is, 
that an act is sought for its own sake. The 
ignorance, which could be guilty of such an 
assertion as this, is not easy to be matched. 
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It is not less astonishing that a man should be 
found, who could treat of moral approbation 
under the head of desire. Why, moral approba- 
tion regards the past, an act done; a desire 
always regards the future ; no man desires yes- 
terday, nor anything which it contained. 

We pass to another sentence. **The pecu- 
liarity of these desires is, that their gratification 
requires the use of no means." How this can 
tend to the in&rmation which we need, and 
which Sir James has promised us,* namely, what 
the moral sentiments are, does not appear. We 
do not ask whether the moral sentiments act by 
means, or without means ; but what they are ;— 
which Sir James seems by no means forward to 
tell ; it suits him better to beat about the bush. 

Let us see, however, what he sayB in the next 
sentence, which seems intended for an elucidation 
of the apove. *^ Nothing (unless it be a volition) 
is interfused between the desire and the voluntary 
act." Sir James presents to us as an important 
proposition, that the moral sentiments act with- 
out means ; and the reason is, that they are in 
juxta-position with the voluntary act. He says, 
a few sentences onwards, '^the moral sentiments 
are, as it were, in contact with the wilL" Telling 
us, however, what they are in contact with, and 
that they act without means, is not telling us 
what they are. It appears to be nothing to the 
purpose. 
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It implies, however, incredible eotiftision of 
ideas. There are two sets of sentiments, which 
regard a moral act ; those which precede the act, 
and induce to it, that is, are the cause of it ; and 
those which follow it, and are caused by it. 
Those which precede the act are volitions, and 
motives. Those which follow the act are the 
moral approbation which it excites. 

Now it may be said without much impro- 
priety, in a figurative wdy, that those sentiments 
which precede the act ai*e in juxta-positioli With 
it; because the volition is its immediate ante- 
cedent, and the motive is the immediate ante- 
cedent of the volition. 

But in no rational sense can it be said, that the 
approbation which follows the act is in juxta- 
position with it; because this approbation is 
bestowed upon acts thousands of years after they 
are performed. 

Sir James appears to have jumbled together in 
his head both sets of sentiments, and to have 
affirmed of the sentiments which follow the act, 
and which alone can projierly be called the moral 
sentiments, that which can only be affirmed of 
those which precede the act, and which are not 
moral sentiments at alL 

When Sir James says, that his two desires, the 
desire of the antecedent disposition, and that of 
the consequent act, which two are only one, have 
no need of means for their gratification, does he 
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mean, that the sentiments which precede the act 
have no need of means for their gratification? 
viz., that an act is immediately preceded by a 
volition, and a volition by a motive ? If^this be 
what he says, it is what all the world says, and of 
no use to be said here. If he means moral 
approbation, which is the only other thing he 
can mean ; how does approbation of any sort 
need means for its gratification ? Approbation is 
the gratification itself ; the gratification received 
from the thing approved. 

Sir James goes on ; ^^ It is impossible that 
those passions should undergo any change by 
transfer from the end to the means, as is the case 
with other practical principles." 

What Sir James calls here, by a gross abuse of 
language, " passions," are the two desires spoken 
of above, which we shewed to be only one desire, 
that of the act, mental and corporeal parts in- 
cluded. But the desire of an act, which except 
by an abuse of language must respect the future, 
ought to mean exclusively the sentiments which 
precede the act ; and then nothing is expressed 
but the well-known matter of fact, that a motive 
is the immediate cause of a volition, and a voli- 
tion the immediate cause of an act ; which 
assuredly gives no information as to the moral 
sentiments. 

It is probable, however, that Sir James here 
abuses the language; and calls the approbation 
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of an act the desire of it, though the act approved 
is past, and therefore not an object of desire. 
What a speech would it be : ** I did an act of 
generosity last night ; I desire that act." 

Let us however allow him his abuse of lan- 
guage, and come to his ideas. What information 
did he dream he was conveying to us, with 
respect to this moral approbation, when he said, 
that it is not changed by being transferred from 
the end to the means ? The " end," he told us 
before, was its " gratification." But what is the 
gratification of moral approbation ? Why it is 
the moral approbation itself. The moral approba- 
tion is the gratification which a man derives from 
a moral act. What, then. Sir James gives us for 
our edification is, that a gratification is not 
changed by transference to itself, because there is 
no such transference. 

The case of association, to which Sir James 
alludes, was not introduced for the sake of his 
subject, for it has nothing to do with it. The 
design must have been, to shew off. But never 
was a design more abortive ; for instead of 
shewing knowledge of association, the attempt 
makes manifest the most perfect ignorance of 
that great principle. 

It is true, there are cases in which an associa- 
tion is formed between the idea of an end, and 
the idea of the means to it, which is indissoluble ; 
and that, frequently, the idea of the means, in such 
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Associations, obscures the idea of the end. This is 
a case of association familiar to all tho(^ lirho 
have studied the analysis of mind. But of what 
use is it to tell us that there cannot be such an 
association, in the caj^ of moral approbation, and 
act ? Nobody ever supposed there was. 
, .There still remains some of Sir James'fil lan- 
guage, which importunately calls for a remark. 
He says that though moral approbation, which 
he ranks among the passions, does not undergo 
any change, by transference from the end to the 
means, other ^* practical principles " do. It is 
evident that by principles he here means certain 
phenomena of the human mind, such as the 
desires, the appetites, &c., not certain general 
positions in words, as when we say, the principles 
of geometry, the principles of political economy, &c. 
Sir James then applies the word " practical," 
which is only applicable to principles in the 
second dense, to principles in the first sense, 
where it is incongruous. Who ever talked of a 
practical appetite, a practical affection? As if 
<liere were any speculative appetites, speculative 
affections. Sir James did not know the differ^ 
ence between " practical " and active. 

Sir James's language is also very inaccurate, 
when he says that things are changed by transfer- 
ence from the end to the means. There is no 
chaiige. When money, the means of commanding 
pkasures, the most familiar instance of the associar- 
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tion I have above adverted to, becomes a more 
constant object of desire, than any of tiie plea^ 
sures which it can command ; the desire of every 
thing, gross, or refined, is precisely the same 
desire which it was before. What has happened 
is, that a complex desire has been generated, which 
acts more forcibly than its elements one by one* 

What Sir James says next, it is more difficult 
to comprehend, than any thing he has given us 
yet. " When another passion prevails over 
them, the end of the moral faculty is converted 
into a means of gratification." 

Sir James had been talking of the desires 
which are in contact with the will, and which 
need the use of no means. It would therefore 
seem that his predication is of the sentiments 
which precede the act. The meaning of the 
words in that case would be, that when the 
motive to a moral act is overcome by another 
motive^ the end of the moral faculty is converted 
into a means of gratification. The nonsense of 
this appears to be self-evident. When a man 
acts immorally, he is gratified, it says, with the 
morality of a moral act. 

If we consider the predication as made of the 
sentiments which follow the act, called moral 
approbation and disapprobaticm^ the discrepancy 
of the ideas is not less. When moral approba- 
tion is prevented, namely, by the incurring of 
moral disapprobation, then the end of ^ moral ap- 
probation, viz. the good which has not been 
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done, is converted into a means of gratification. 
When evil is incurred, and good missed, the evil- 
doer is gratified with the good he has prevented. 

When Sir James's moral faculty (to use his 
own and Butler*s phraseology) is defeated, and 
misses its end, that is, its gratification, its gratifi- 
cation (when thus missed) is converted into a 
means of gratification. Is it possible, that Sir 
James could mean to say this? If not, what 
could possess him, to use such language ? 

** But volitions and actions are not themselves 
the end, orlast object in view, of any other desire, 
or aversion." 

What is this, other than to say, that the 
desire or aversion of volitions and actions 
is the desire or aversion of volitions and 
actions ? Every other object of desire is in the 
same situation. It is the object of its own 
desire, and not the object of any other. A man 
has a desire for a fine coat. The fine coat is the 
object of that desire, and not the object of any 
other desire. 

" Nothing stands between the moral sentiments 
and their object. They are as it were in contact 
with the wiU." 

Here again, it is doubtful whether Sir James, 
by the term " moral sentiments," means the sen- 
timents which precede, or those which follow, the 
moral act. 

If he means the sentiments which precede, 
what he says is, that the motive to a moral act is 
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a motive to the will. And certainly this is true 
of all motives. 

If he means the sentiments which follow the 
act, in other words moral approbation, what he 
says is, that moral approbation is the approbation 
of that mental state which gave birth to the act ; 
which is all that by possibility can be meant by 
that most extraordinary saying, that moral ap- 
probation is in contact with the will, or that 
nothing stands between it and its object. And 
it is undoubtedly true that moral approbation 
peculiarly embraces the mental state. 

This, however, is only telling us, once more, 
what moral approbation is the approbation of. 
It is, he repeats, the approbation of voluntary acts. 

Having thus examined the propositions of Sir 

James, piece-meal, let us look at them in conjimc- 

tion. 

1. 

Some voluntary acts we like. 

2. 
Liking them, we desire to perform them. 

3. 

We desire them for their own sakes. 

4. 

The desires of voluntary acts are in contact 

with the will. 

5. 

This mental position explains the supremacy of 

conscience 
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The first two sentences present to us this 
position, that the moral sentiments are desires of 
acts. What acts? Such acts as we like. 
Moral acts, therefore, are such acts as any man 
likes. And a man acts morally, when he follows 
his inclination. 

When Sir James said, that we have a desire to 
perform certain acts, did he not know, that this is 
true of all acts. We perform no acts, without a 
desire to perform them ; one sort of desire to one 
set of acts, another to another. 

Did Sir James also not know, that the desire, 
in consequence of which we perform an act, is the 
motive to it ? 

' Sir James in these propositions therefore con- 
founds moral acts with all other acts; and he 
confounds the moral approbation of an act with 
the motive of it. 

Sir James having made discovery of this desire 
of acts, tells us some wonderful things about it. 

It is the desire of its own object, in which it 
rests, looking to nothing beyond. But this is no 
distinction. This is true of all desires. Every 
desire, if this be the mark of its morality, is a 
moral desire. 

Again, what is that desire, in consequence of 
which we perform an act ? It is not the 
desire of the act; but of some consequence of 
the act. 

This desire, says Sir James, is in contact with 
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the will. If he means, that a motive is the im- 
mediate antecedent of a volition ; thi^ is true of 
all volitions, not those alone which ^re the ante- 
cedents of moral acts. 

The result of all is, that moral acts are pro- 
duced by motives; and therefore conscience is 
supreme,* 

Sir James is very clamourous about this 
supr^m^y; and takes upon him to work the 
proof of it in a new, and, it must be confessed, a 
very surprising manner. 

Butler bad said, that the moral faculty, which 
he tak^ as synonymous with conscience, has a 
natural supremacy over the other active prin- 
ciples of our nature, a right to regulate, and 
command. Butler, however, gave no account of 
this right. He did not explain why it is that we 
recognize such a right. Sir James supplies that 
omission. The moral sentiments have this su- 
premacy, he says, because they are in contact 
with the will. 

He might just as well have assigned any thing 
else whatsoever ; any thing that came in his head. 
He might have said the moral sentiments are not 

^ The exposition her^ given is an abridgment of what I had 
originally written on this portion of Sir James's lucubration. 
The more minute developement^ though rejected as tedious^ 
may have its use to some of those who are anxious about the 
knowledge of these things. It is therefore inserted in the 
Appendix. 
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in contact with the will — therefore they have the 
supremacy. Between his contact and his supre- 
macy, there is precisely no connection at all. 

Sir James's words are, " It is this sort of 
mental position " (the contact) *' that explains, or 
seems to explain those characteristic properties'' 
(supremacy) " which some philosophers ascribe to 
them." Sir James goes on : " Being the only 
desires " (viz. the desire of having a disposition, 
and the desire of performing an act) " they, 
being the only desires, aversions, sentiments, or 
emotions " (it seems that his two desires have 
plenty of names) " which regard dispositions, 
and actions, they necessarily extend to the whole 
character and conduct. Among motives to action, 
they alone are justly considered as universalJ*^ 

Hie feelings which precede the act in the 
breast of the performer are here again eon* 
founded with the approbation which succeeds in 
the breast either of the performer or other men. 
Sir James transfers the name moral sentiments, or 
conscience, to the motives which incite the per- 
former to the act ; and because one set of feelings 
are in contact, as he expresses it, with the will, 
I. e. are motives ; another set of feelings, he 
says, are endowed with supremacy. An excellent 
title ! 

But, if the point were ever so well made out, 
that conscience has this supremacy, what does it 
contribute to the exposition which Sir James 
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promised us, of the nature of this supreme 
faculty? Butler proved the supremacy, to the 
satisfaction of Sir James ; and yet Sir James tellii 
us that Butler left the exposition of the moral 
faculty unperformed. What was not exposition 
of that faculty in Butler cannot well be its expo- 
isition in Sir James. 

Sir James's wording still deserves a notice. 

He says, that the desire to cultivate moral 
dispositions, and the desire to perform moral 
acts, are the only feelings in the breast of man, 
^* which regard dispositions and actions." 

Moral dispositions are not all a man*s disposi- 
tions. He has dispositions which are immoral, 
and dispositions which are neither the one nor 
the other. One man has a disposition to fru- 
gality, another not; one man a disposition to 
horse-racing, another not ; and so on. 

How came these dispositions to be generated ? 
By desire assuredly; otherwise they are in- 
voluntary; and the man is not responsible for 
them. 

As to desire of acts, it is too obvious to need 
mentioning that no act is performed without a 
desire. According to Sir James's doctrine, no act 
is performed without a moral desire. 

Sir Jameses assertion, that the desire to culti- 
vate moral dispositions, and the desire to perform 
moral acts, are the only feelings in the mind of 
man which regard dispositions and actions, is so 

H 
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•ludicrously at variance with what every body 
knowp, that one's difficulty is to conceive the 
;9tate of miud in which a man must have been to 
put forth such a proposition. The pnly rational 
(solution is, that 9 man who talks for the sake of 
talking, gets a habit of running on with words, 
connected with which he has not an idea in his 
mind. 

What here, therefore, Sir James delivers, as 
the solution of the question, why the moral 
faculty has an authority over the active prin- 
ciples, is, in the first place, not true ; and in the 
next place, if it were true, would afford no solu- 
tion at all. The cause of their supremacy he 
says is their universality. But universality is no 
ground of supremacy: every thing universal is 
not entitled to command. 

Besides, this talk about one propensity being 11 
sttboervient^ another a commanding propensity, is 
merely that figur0tive jargon, the absurdity of 
which we have already seen. 

When we say that a propensity does so and so, 
we mean that a naan does so and so, from this or 
that motive. I. When we say that one propensity 
controls aiiothei;, we only mean that a man thinks 
it better to act in one way than in another. 
.. Jp cpcjriiaining the suprepiacy of the moral 
faculty, .by the presence of universality, it is vain 
to tell i|s, that the man always prefers acting 
morally^ for that is not the fact ; or to tell us, that 
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he feel3 he imght always to prefer it ; for, grant- 
ing the fact, and it is not to be granted abso- 
lutely, it is only ajSrming the raeritdl {^enojaienQU^ 
not explaining it. The question, the soltition of 
whidi Sir James tells ujsi he i^ after all this while, 
namely, why a man judges, that he ought, is 
untouched. 

Sit James afiGurms, that there is an universal 
feeling of obligation to do what is right, abstaiti 
from what is wrong. But what does that prove? 
Nothing at all, but its own existence.. It is a 
phenomenon of hmnah nature. Is it an ultimate 
fact ? or is it a complex phenomenon, resolvable 
into more simple elements? 

Sir James says, *^ Among motives to action, the 
moral sentiments alohe are justly considered as 
universal '"^ What 8it James here calls the moral, 
sentiments, if tbey are, as' he says, motives, and 
the imiversal motives, are the sentiments which 
precede the acts ; and yet they are the same two 
desires, the desire of volitionis, and the desire of 
acts, which we have been obliged to consider as 
moral approbation and disapprobation. Moral 
approbation, therefore, ^nd the object of it, in the 
language of Sir Jatoea, are the same thing. 

And these two, moral approbation, and the 
object of it, he says are universal motives. A man 
capable of penning sentences like these is surely 
no ordinary jxhenomenon.* 

* ** What a wretched abuse of words is this ; and what 
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^ This result of the peculiar relation of con« 
science to the will, justifies those metaphorical 
expressions which ascribe to it authority, and the 
right of universal command." 

The peculiar relation which Sir James speaks 
of, is what he had called before, ** contiguity as it 
were." What he means by the result of that con- 
tiguity, is more obscure. The natural construc- 
tion implies that it is the power of forbidding, or 
commanding, ascribed to it in the two preceding 
sentences. But if so, observe what the assertions 
amount to. The right of command belongs to 
conscience, from its relation to the will. This 
right of command justifies the expressions which 
ascribe to it that right. Why, what else should 
justify any expression ascribing a quality to any 
thing, but the fact of its belonging to the thii^ ? 
Were a writer to say, the faculty of vision in man 
justifies the use of expressions ascribing to him 
that faculty ; what would be thought of him? 
But is the talk of Sir James better nonsense ? 

Sir James goes on with what seems intended 
for an illustration of the above important remark. 
'* The conscience is immutable." I believe this is 
the first time that such an attribute, since the 
word was first invented, was ever ascribed to it. 
Does it mean that conscience is always con- 
gross sliifting ; in order to appear to give a solution of what 
they do not understand." — Home Tooke^ Diversions of Pur- 
ley, ii. 450. 
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science? In that sense it is only on a par with 
all other things. A hand is always a hand. 

Does it mean that conscience is always right ? 
If so, what is meant by the terms, an ill-informed 
conscience, a misguided conscience ? Sir James 
explains. ** The conscience is immutable," he 
says ; " for, by the law which regiilates all feel- 
ings, it must rest on action, which is its object, 
and beyond which it cannot look." 

The immutability, then, consists in this — ^that 
conscience has an object, and it always looks to 
that object. But is this pec^iliar to conscience ? 
Is not the appetite of food, the appetite of food ? 
avarice the appetite of wealth ? ambition the appe- 
tite of power ? If conscience " rests on action," 
(a funny expression), does not hunger, " by the 
law which regulates all feelings,** rest on food, 
avarice on wealth, and so on ; and are they not, 
if that be immutability, all as immutable as con- 
science? And if this immutability constitutes 
the right of command, have they not all that 
right ? But, independently of this, why should 
immutability give a right of command ? Between 
immutability and right of command, there seems 
to be no connection whatsoever. 

With respect to this right of command, which 
Sir James is so anxious to make out, a word is 
necessary. 

Sir James so little understands the import of 
words, as to be ignorant that the very term con- 
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science, moral faculty, involves the i^ea of com-^ 
mand. It is this faculty which declares what is 
ifight and what is wrong. But to declare what 
ought to be done, what ought not to be done, the 
tome as dedaring what is right and what is 
wrong, is the very essence of command ; zt^is the 
moral command, very distinct fbom the physical, 
sanctioned by extrinsic pittnishments or reward^. 

We have no occasion, therefore, to look out for 
any ground of ' command ; it. is involved in the 
idea of right and wrong. Right is wlmt bought 
to be done ; wrong what ought not to -t^e dome. 
The true actotmt, therefore, of theJidea: of right 
-aiq^ wrong, is %he only account of :^ ^mmand, 
implied in the declaration of right and wrong. 

Sir James, more' foolish than Butter, who 
assumed the right of command, without- seeking 
to account for it,-se6ms to have thought he would 
greatly iinprove lipon Butler, if he shewed upon 
what grounds it rested. 

He has alread^r given us universalis, and immu^ 
iabtUty^ias two of his grounds j and wt^havc^ se^n 
what they "^^e^ good for. ' He conies libw-ito an- 
other, indeperadenee, Wh^t he' mea(ils i by i/inde- 
pendence is this ; that our actiMKos being all in our 
own power,, we cannot be hindered ftjMn perform- 
ing a mDialact, whenever we please. He puts this 
matter of fact into strange lingo. But «fl«si»edly 
thiii matter of fact has nothing to do with :right 
<if command. 
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We must, however, have Sir James's words. 
If his ideas are always worthleiss, it is not an 
ordinaiy lesson which may be extracted from his 
iise of words. 

** As the objects of all other desires are out- 
ward, the satisfaction of them may be frustrated 
by outward causes. The moral sentiments may 
always be gratified, because voluntary actions, 
and moral dispositions, spring from within. No 
extertial circumstance affects them. Hence their 
independence. As the moral sentiment needs no 
meatis, and the desire is instantaneously followed 
by the volition, it seems to be either that which 
first suggests the relation between command and 
obedience^ or, at least, that which affords the 
simplest instance of it." 

There is not one of the more complicated phe- 
nomena of the hmnan mind of which Sir James 
has more in his brain than a confused shadow of 
an idea. He is therefore constantly mistaking 
one thing for another. 

He says, ** Voluntary actions and moral dispo- 
sitions spring from within, hence the moral senti- 
,ments may always be gratified." He did not see 
that immoral dispositions spring also from within; 
and that voluntary actions include all actions. 
According to this shewing, immoral sentiments 
have as much right to command as moral senti- 
ments. 

Sir James says, *^ As the moral sentiment needs 
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no meand/' [addf. nor the immoral either], *' and 
the desire is instantaneously followed by the voli- 
tion/' [^add^ in the case of the immoral sentiment, 
as well as the moral], ^* it seems to be either that 
which," &c. Sir James's its, and theys, &c., are 
very much like those of the Bishop of Worcester, 
of which Locke so frequently complained. The 
bishop, he said, exercised a despotism over those 
words, which no man of inferior consequence 
could venture upon. It was often a matter of 
doubtful inference, whether they related to the 
worda«which stood in order of syntax with them, 
or to something else, which was to be gathered 
from the context. Thus Sir Jameses it, has 
standing before it, " the moral sentiment," " the 
desire," which is another name for the same 
thing-'-and "the volition." Which of these is 
the antecedent? or is any of them the antece- 
dent? He says this, "// is either that which 
first suggests the relation between command and 
obedience, or," &c. First of all, what does he 
mean by the first suggestion of the relation 
between command and obedience? Is it that 
from which the idea, or knowledge of the relation, 
is first derived ? In that sense the moral senti- 
ment, or desire, cannot be the antecedent; for 
even Sir James will hardly venture to say, that 
it is from the moral desire, our idea of the 
relation between command and obedience, is first 
derived. As little will volition answer the pur- 
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pose. Volition does not give us the first ideas of 
command and obedience. 

Sir James, perhaps, means to say, that the 
relation between desire and volition, which he 
says is that of immediate sequence, suggests 
the relation of command and obedience, which is 
not an immediate sequence. 

Did Sir James imagine, that we have no idea 
of command and obedience, till we have an idea 
of the relation between the desire and the will ? 
The number of people is small, who ever make 
that distinction at all : and no wonder ; for who 
but Sir James ever yet spoke of the desire of a 
will ? ** I desire to lift my arm," is an expression 
exactly equivalent to " I will to lift my arm." Sir 
James would therefore say, " I desire to desire to 
lift," &c. But what is " I desire to desire,'* but 
a very bad mode of saying " I desire ?" 

Sir James says the relation of the desire to the 
will, ** is at least that which affords the simplest 
instance of it." Sir James refuses to express any 
thing correctly. The relation of the desire to the 
will is an instance of command and obedience, if 
it has any thing to do with that phenomenon. 
It does not afford an instance ; that is, produce 
something else which is an instance. 

Sir James then considers the desire a com- 
mand, the will an obedience. One abstraction 
commands another. Is not this instructive dis-* 
course ? Could Sir James never understand, that 
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it ifi the man only that acts ? Those acts of his 
which get abstract names for convenience, his 
desires, his volitions. Sec., are not things that act, 
^ey are the man's acts. But to say that a man's 
act acts, that his strdlce strikes, is the sort of talk 
whidi all men call nonsense. 

Sir James says, the desire of a volition is the 
command of a volition, making command syno- 
ayihous with desire. He would therefore say, if 
he were to quit his personifications^ and try to 
state simply the matter of fact, '* I command 
odyEelf to will." But what can we make of the 
ieiq>re88ion, ** a man commands himself to will?" 
Jt either means, that he wills himself to will, or 
ii means nothing. But is not this again another 
jpecimin of that sort of discouilse which men 
call nonsense? 

But even if Sir James's desire and volition 
'Were an instance of command and obedience, 
jwhich it is. such nonsense to call th^m^ what con- 
nection has that with the light to command, 
which Sir James ascribies to a particular class of 
'desires above all others? What Sir James 
iusstgna for'a reason is in general nothing at all,-^ 
iwnords,: as^ here, .withbut' any meaning. And if 
what he assigns )were a reklity^ it would liot in 
Ae least account for that of which he gives it as 
ithei acdoiint. 

If a man dan command himself to will, does 
liis^ mordl .command derive' any authority from 
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that ? If cominaodiiig Mmsdf to will gives a 
jrigitt, he commands himself to will, as 'iliueh in 
the case of Immoral 'Cohimands, as the m<^ial 
ones. 

. We have how examined Sir :^mes's gnmnds 
wh}^ we do, ai^ a^rove doing, that whidi iviA 
deem tight ; abstain from doing, and approve 
abstaining fidm doings that which we deem 
wrong,^theacecmnt of which necessarily lies, in oor 
so ' deeming,-^n that and nothing else, — linsteald 
^f iwfeidb. Sir James teUs fus, that wo so act,«Dd 
so idbKstain,.soiapproye!» and so dis^pr^rve, because 
the desire of cultivating a disposition leading, to 
voluntary acts, and the desire of performing, ^the 
acts whidh follow firdm these idisposition^, are 
universaWi immutable,^ and' independent/ Thie 
nonsense . iwhicfa he has delivered under these 
heads, is^ertamlsr not to be surpassed. 

Tbt wbcde*of -what follows^ to the end of ihe 
'par^aph, is ^mere flourish, a dedamatory repe- 
itiioiiiof what Sir James ' thinks he has proved; 
and .which - we thave shewn tthat he has ^ not 
pitoved;. having tnbade'^obyious that he has Idosie 
nothingiibiit'^rifle solemnly with the subject, a&- 
vancii^ either trite nobservations^ or truisms,, or 
identical prc^iositions, oripiropositians tQteliy,and 
often ludra-OQsIy false. ^Nevertheless,' iit will be 
usefiil ioi quote die^as&age, iibterspemng audi 
nemfarks, as Sir Jailres'sl foions of expressicm ^mky 
iseem to demand. . 
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*^ It is therefore with the most rigorous pre- 
cision that authority and universality are ascribed 
to them." After what has been said, this requires 
Ho remark. *^ Their only unfortimate property 
is their too frequent weakness ; but it is apparent 
that it is from that circumstance alone, that their 
failure arises." In a contest of strength it could 
arise from no other. ^^ Thus considered, the lan- 
guage of Butler concerning conscience, that had 
it strength as it has right it would govern the 
world, which may seem to be only an effusion of 
general feeling, proves to be a just statement of 
the nature and action of the highest of human 
faculties." 

There is no more certain test of an understand- 
ing which has no force in it, than the facility 
with which it is taken in by a truism. Butler 
says, — ^that if the moral faculty were strong 
enough, we should all act morally; this is 
the same thing as telling us, that if we all did 
act morally, we all should act morally. And this 
is one great half of the wonderful discoveries 
ascribed to Butler by Sir James. When the 
matter of fact, obscured by ridiculous language, 
about a conscience having authority, is expressed 
naturally, there is no difficulty to any body. The 
man decides. Conscience is but a word. The 
man decides that certain . things are right, other 
things are wrong. What authority does he want 
for doing what is right ; abstaining from what is 
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wrong ? In the very deciding, that an act ii^ 
right, he decides that it ought to be done. Is 
not this all that is meant by the command of 
conscience ? The very point decided is the ob- 
ligation. The talk about the right of command 
assigned to conscience is but so much jargon. It 
literally means, that what is judged right to be 
done, is judged right to be done ; which, to be 
sure, is a conclusion of the class for which Sir 
James has a predilection. 

Sir James goes on ; " The union of univer- 
sality, immutability, and independence, with 
direct action on the will, which distinguishes 
the moral sense from every other part of our 
practical nature,* renders it scarcely metaphorical 
language to ascribe to it unbounded sovereignty 
and awful authority over the whole of the world 
within." The predication here is mere repeti- 
tion of what Sir James has been making out so 
laboriously, and to so little purpose, that the 
moral faculty has a right to command. It is a re- 
petition, however, of that unmeaning proposition, 
in very inflated language, some parts of which 

* Practical nature, what is that ? A practical man is a 
man conversant with practice. Is a practical nature^ a nature 
conversant with practice ? Sir James in another place talked 
of practical principles ; which by the usage of the language 
should mean, principles conversant with practice. Sir James 
misapplied the word. He mistook the difference between i^ 
and action. He does the same thing here. And what is 
mote, mistakes ^5 our nature " for part of our nature. 
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hud better be noticed. Observe, first,, that Sir 
Jame^ here chaages the term moral faculty, into 
moral sense. Sir Jasoes kn^w that th^ term 
moral sense is the designatipn of a partiicular 
theory, which is wholly inconsistent with Sir 
James's. According to Sir James, the moral sen- 
timents, which hare the right of command, are 
diepires ; but how he woujid make desires into 9 
SjEpse, I pretend not to guess. Sir James say^, 
that the union of universality, immutability, aild 
independence (wer have seen what they are) give 
these desires " unbounded sovereignty." Why, or 
how ? Sir James shews not. Sovereignty i» one 
thing; universality, immutability, independence, 
m^e different things. Sir James affirms they ecm- 
fer sovereignty; and that is all. We have hia 
words for it. That is Sir James's best mode of 
proving. 

Sir James goes on with his union ; it ^^ shewa^** 
he says» ^^ that attributes, well denoted by terms 
ai^ficant of command and control, are in fact 
itts^piarable from it" The attributes he means 
are 1m universality, immutability, and independ- 
ence. The " union " of them, he says, " shews " 
something. But what can the union of them 
" shew," which they dp not " shew " separately? 
He says the names of them ^^ are significant of 
command and control." Did Sir Jamed ever 
think at all, when he was putting down the words 
of this treatise? Was tbi^e any intercourse 
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between his mind and hi3 fingers ? Whoelr^ 
before imagined that the words uni versality, in^ 
depc^ndentce, immutability, involved any idea of 
command? Besides this, the imion of them, he 
says, " shews " something else. It " sheWs 
tha^ they are inseparable from it " (the moral 
sepse). How does the union come to shew any 
such thing ? The union only means that they 
agree in being attributes. That three attributes 
agree in being attributes proves, he says, that 
they are inseparable attributes. Can it be be- 
lieved that a man wrote this seriously? What 
follows is better still. That three attributes 
agree, in being attributes of some one thing, 
proves, he says, that the three constitute the 
very essence of the thing. Colour, and size, and 
shape, are three att|*ibutes of a man's eye ; the 
union of these three proves that they are the 
very essence of the eye. 

Sir James has not yet done with his ^^ union :" — 
** It justifies those ancient moralists who repre- 
sent it as alone securing, if not forming the moral 
. libeyty of man." First of aU, what is it Sir 
James means by the " moral liberty of man ?*• 
Does he mean what is called the liberty of the 
will? Let us see whether that meaning wiU 
answer his purpose. Did any philosopher, either 
ancient, or modern, ever say that the moral sense 
" secured," or " formed," the liberty of the will ? 
It has assuredly no connection with the will 
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different in kind from that which any other of 
our active principles possesses. 

There is only one other meaning which I am 
able to invent for what he calls the *^ moral 
liberty of man." The Stoics boasted, that a 
man's actions were in his own power, and that 
he never could be compelled to do an immoral 
act without his own consent. But what use is 
there for Sir James's " imion," to confirm an 
opinion which nobody ever disputed ; and which 
means only that a man cannot be compelled to 
perform a voluntary act, without his consent. 
Which is as much as to say, an act cannot be 
voluntary, if it is at the same time involun- 
tary. Or a voluntary act is always a voluntary 
act. 

Sir James, still going on with his long sentence 
about the " union," finishes thus : ** And finally, 
when religion rises from its roots in virtuous 
feeling, it clothes conscience with the sublime 
character of representing the divine purity and 
majesty in the hiunan soul." 

Sir James's (its) in this sentence, is another 
instance of the privilege Sir James uses in 
common with Locke's bishop. In the former 
sentences, wherein it appears, it always applies 
either to his " union," or to his " moral 
sense." In this case neither of these ante- 
cedents will do. The only antecedent that com* 
ports with any meaning is ** religion." What 
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he says, then, is, that *^ religion rises from jt» 
own roots." It certainly cannot rise from any 
other roots. Next he says, that ^^ its roots are in 
yirtuous feeling." This expression is ambiguous ; 
" the roots of religion in virtuous feeling," may 
mean, either that the virtuous feeling is the root 
or roots of religion; or it may mean, that the 
virtuous feeling is not the root, but the soil in 
which the root is fixed. Sir James says, that 
religion rises from virtuous feeling, which is its 
root, or the soil in which its root is fixed. And 
what does it de when it " rises ? " It " clothes." 
And what does it " clothe ? " Conscience. And 
what does it clothe conscience with? A " sublime 
character." And what is the " sublime character ? " 
A power of " representing " the divine attributes 
in the human soul. 

Now to pass by the jargon about the " root," 
which has nothing to do with the present subject, 
and also the metaphorical flourishing, let us ask 
what he means when he says religion imparts 
to conscience a power of representing the divine 
attributes in the human soul ? Does it mean the 
more accurate ideas, which we derive from reve- 
lation, of the divine perfections? Or does it 
mean, the sanction which morality derives from 
the idea of the divine approval ? These are all 
the ways in which religion toudies the moral 
faculty. But what a jargon, in which to express 
this solemn but simple truth ? And upon which 

I 
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6f the points^ which Sir James was called upon to 
make out, has it any bearing whatsoever ? 

Sir James, having thus expounded the moral 
sentiments; given us, as he afterwards calls it» 
his ethical theory, — appends an observation. 

•* Be it observed,*' he says, " that though many 
passions prevail over them, no other can act 
beyond its own aj^inted and limited sphere ; 
and that the prevalence itself, leaving the natural 
order undisturbed in any other part of the mind,, 
is perceived to be a disorder, when seen in 
another man, and felt to be so by the mind dis- 
ordered, when the disorder subsides.'* 

Sir James says that the moral passions (he here 
ranks the moral sentiments among the passions^ 
according to his usual accuracy of speech) can 
alone act beyond their own appropriate and 
limited sphere. 

What he means to say is, that the desire of 
food never acts against the desire of drink, nor 
the desire of drink against that of food, and so 
on; but the desire of a moral act opposes all 
other desires, whenever they are wrong. Here, 
again, Sir James wholly misapprehends the phe- 
nomena. It is not true of any one of those 
desires, thai it does not oppose another desire, in 
the very sense in which the moral desire opposes 
it. The moral desire does not oppose the desire 
of food ; a man may desire food or drink as long 
as he pleases. The mordl desire (pardon the 
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absurdity of the term) only desires a moral act ; 
in doing which it antagonizes with every desire 
of an immoral act, and, when it is stronger, pre- 
vails. In this sense, the desire of food is opposed, 
and that successfully, by the desire of drink, as 
often as a man prefers the pleasure of intoxica- 
tion, to the pleasure of eating. In fact, it is the 
case, whenever of two antagonist and synchronous 
desires one prevails. 

Sir James says, that the prevalence itself, that 
is, the man's acting, in obedience to some impulse 
of his nature, with a violation of morality, leaves 
the natural order undisturbed in any other part of 
the mind. 

Sir James's inaccuracy in the use of words, is 
a phenomenon. He says, that something is in 
any part of the mind, when he means every. 
Suppose I should say this house is very disagree- 
able ; there is a bad smell in any part of it ; — 
what would be thought of my knowledge of the 
English language ? 

But now to come to Sir James's undisturbed 
order. Let the case be a violation of chastity. 
Sir James sajrs, this is a disturbance of the natural 
order in some part of the mind ; while the na- 
tural order remains undisturbed in *^ any "other 
part. 

One or two questions here. A violation oi^ 
chastity disturbs the natural order in one part of 
the mind. What part? Or into how many. 

J 2 
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parts does Sir James divide the mind ? Or is 
this only a metaphorical division, while, in 
reality, there is no division at all ? What, then, 
is the meaning? That the sexual impulse, iur 
stead of being subordinate to the moral dictate, 
becomes superior to it ? But why is this a viola- 
tion of the natural order ? Is it not according to 
nature to obey the strongest impulse? Sir 
James says, the sexual impulse otight not, and the 
moral ought to have been obeyed. This is merely 
bringing us once more to the same point. It is 
giving us the phenomenon for its own explana- 
tion. The phenomenon of moral obligation is a 
fact in human nature. Sir James undertakes to 
explain this fact ; and after leading us through a 
labyrinth of words, he ends in this, that the phe- 
nomenon is the phenomenon, and farther the 
exponent saith not. 

If Sir James means, by the natural order he 
here speaks of, obedience to the moral impulse 
over all other impulses (and I can assign no other 
rational meaning to his words), his teUing us that 
the violation of this order in a case of sexual 
indulgence leaves the natural order undisturbed in 
" any" other part of the mind, can only mean 
that obedience to the sexual appetite in pre- 
ference to the moral dictate of the mind, does not 
imply obedience to the appetite of food, or any 
other impulse, in disobedience of the moral dictate. 
But surely this is a matter of common experience^ 
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of which no man needed to be informed by Sir 
James. Oh, what a misfortune to have acquired 
the habit of venting trite, or identical proposi- 
tions, in perplexed and mysterious language, before 
audiences easily and willingly deceived ! 

This obedience to the sexual, disobedience to 
the moral impulse. Sir James says, is perceived to 
be a disorder, when seen in another man. By 
disorder he means disobedience to the moral dic- 
tates. Is it then any thing extraordinary, that a 
violation of morality should by those who see it 
be known to be a violation of morality ? or con- 
sidered to be so, by the man Jiimself, when the 
temptation is over ? 

It is for the benefit of exemplifying strongly to 
the young, the tendency of vague and circuitous 
language, in philosophy, that there is any use in 
attending to Sir James. For that reason, we 
notice the two sentences which he gives us next. 
" Conscience may forbid the will to contribute to 
the gratification of a desire. No desire ever for- 
bids will to obey conscience." All this personifi- 
cation of certain mental phenomena ; one pheno- 
menon forbidding another phenomenon ; one 
phenomenon contributing to the gratification of 
another phenomenon ; a certain phenomenon 
never forbidding a certain phenomenon to obey a 
third phenomenon ; is, in itself, rank nonsense. 
And when you apply to it the only rational mean^ 
ing of which it is susceptible, it is a trite, or rather 
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nugatory observation ; neither more nor less that 
this, that it is sometimes immoral to obey a desire; 
but it is never immoral to obey conscience in 
opposition to a desire ; which seems to come to 
this, that it is moral to act morally, immoral to 
act immorally. And this is the sum and sub- 
stance of Sir James's " theory." 

At the same time, and after all this laborious 
trifling, the subject itself is simple. 

There are, as we have had frequent occasion to 
observe, two sets of feelings (using feeling gene- 
rically as the name of any state of mind) concerned 
about moral acts. The first set ^ of feelings are 
those which precede the act in the mind of the 
actor, and are the cause of it. The second set 
are those which follow the act, and are caused 
by it. 

About the first set of feelings, there never has 
been any diflSculty. They have been always well 
understood. They are the motives to the acts, 
and the dispositions or affections from which the 
motives proceed. There never was a questioii 
about them but one, whether they were original 
or derived ; that is, whether they were ultimate 
facts, or had their origin in the personal feelings 
of the individual. 

The second set are comprehended in the terms 
moral approbation and disapprobation. With 
respect to the existence of these feelings, there is 
as little room for controversy. Every man has 
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the consciousness of them ; knows what causes 
them, and what the effects which it is their ten- 
dency to produce. But there has been great con- 
troversy about what they are, and various opinions 
have been put forth and maintained concerning 
them. 

Sir James imdertook to tell us what they are ; 
and, after a tedious roimd of talk, has ended by 
telling us — what we are not the wiser for. 

The greater part of what he has said relates to 
the first set of feelings, those which precede the 
act, about which we had no need of his talk ; for 
every body understands them ; and the only 
inquiry which concerns th^n, viz. what is their 
composition, he has left untouched. He has told 
us, that they are desires ; that, as such, they have 
objects ; that these objects are their objects ; that 
they are in contact with the wilL This, however, 
is only a strange way of stating the matter of fact, 
which all men know, that moral acts, like other 
acts, are produced by volitions, and volitions by 
desires. 

The remarkable thing is Sir Jameses transition 
to the sentiments which follow the act, and are 
produced by it He says, that the sentiments, 
which precede the act are also the sentiments 
which follow the act; and that they are so by being 
in contact with the will. 

And this is Sir James's account of moral ap-i 
probation and disapprobation. 
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SECTION IV. 



Sir James on Bentham, 



Sir James has made the most perfect exhibition 
of himself, in the article on Mr. Bentham. 

He begins, as most due, with a panegyric on 
himself. He has had the courage to speak 
honestly of former philosophers. He is willing 
to put his courage and honesty to the severest 
test, in speaking of Mr. Bentham. And he appeals 
to " the very few who are at once enlightened, 
and imbiassed," whether " his firmness and equity 
have stood this trial.'* 

The reader may ask, naturally enough, what 
call there was for this loud profession of virtue on 
the present occasion? As Sir James was not 
going to praise, but to help in disparaging, an 
unpopular writer, he had nothing to fear* His 
" courage," and " firmness," at all events, what- 
ever was the case with his "honesty," had no 
severe trial to undergo, in taking the very course 
which led most directly to his end. 

Sir James's mode of expressing himself gives 
us here, as elsewhere, something to do. " Per- 
haps," he says, (Sir James is seldom sure,) ** the 
utter hopelessness of any expedient for satisfying 
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his (Bentham's) followers, or softening his oppo- 
nents — " Who called upon Sir Jaines for any such 
"expedient?" His business was to appreciate 
accurately the merits, and demerits of the writer, 
without consulting the pleasure, either of those 
who liked, or of those who disliked him. " The 
utter hopelessness of any such expedient may,*' 
he says, " perhaps enable a writer to look steadily 
and solely at what he believes to be the dictates 
of truth and justice." If Sir James needed helps, 
to enable him to regard exclusively what " he 
believed to be the dictates of truth and justice," in 
representing the characters of other writers, he 
was very unfit for the task he had imdertaken. 
What species of man is it, who can speak other, 
than what " he believes to be the dictates of truth 
and justice ? " Sir James says, it was the utter 
hopelessness of pleasing any body, at least any of 
those who took a part, one way or other, regarding 
Bentham, which elevated him to that height of 
virtue. ^Could he have pleased any body by an 
" expedient" — ^truth and justice, he seems to thinks 
might have fared indifferently. 

In the short discourses, which Sir James gived 
us on a list of names, one after another, (the sort 
of things which make articles in a magazine, and 
which he calls, when hung together like beads on 
a string, the history of philosophy), the first part 
is generally something in the way of biography* 
This rule he observes in the article on Bentham. 
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When any one takes on him to state matters of 
fiEU^t, material to the reputation of individuals, 
even those of former times, much more those who 
are alive, (Mr. Bentham was alive when the notable 
dissertation appeared), he is bound to the utmost 
vigilance, in ascertaining the truth, even to mi- 
nuteness, of every thing which he states. The 
accusation against Sir James, on this score, is very 
serious. 

The degree of ignorance which he displays 
respecting the habits of Mr. Bentham, considering 
the opportunities of knowledge which he had, is 
amazing. His statements, confidently given, are, 
with hardly any exception, such departures from 
the truth as deserve the name of misrepresenta- 
tions ; and, as they are on the unfavourable side, 
of unfounded imputations. This does not entitle 
us to impute wilful, and malignant mendacity to 
Sir James. But it proves him to have been a 
man who, in speaking of others, to serve a pur- 
pose, little minded whether he was speaking cor- 
rectly or incorrectly. 

He begins his talk about Mr. Bentham, with 
some unknown persons whom he calls his disci- 
ples. He frames a picture in his imagination, 
as remote from the truth as can well be imagined,^ 
at the same time very unfavourable to the parties 
concerned in it, and vouches for this to the public, 
as a statement of matters of fact. 

^Vhat motive Sir James had for 4such a pro- 
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ceeding as this, is a question which will not fail 
to be asked by those who are coming upon the 
stage ; and to which the recollection of the prin« 
cipal divisions of political opinion, and pretension, 
in this country, a few years previous to the time 
when Sir James began to pen the Dissertation, 
supplies the answer. 

" The disciples of Mr. Bentiiam derive their 
opinions not so much from the cold perusal of his 
writings, as from familiar converse with a master, 
from whose lips," &c. 

This is mere fiction. It may be safely affirmed, 
that no man ever derived his opinions from the 
lips of Mr. Bentham. It is well known, to all 
who are acquainted with the habits of that great 
man, that conversation with him was relaxation 
purely. It was when he had his pen in his hand, 
that his mind was ever raised to the tone of 
disquisition ; and he hated at any other time to be 
called upon for the labour of thinking. Except in 
the way of aUiusion, or the mention of some casual 
circumstance, the doctrines he taught were rarely, 
if ever, the subject of conversation in his pre- 
sence. 

It is also a matter of fact, that till within a very 
few years of the death of Mr. Bentham, the men, 
of any pretension to letters, who shared his inti- 
macy, and saw enough of him to have the oppor- 
tunity of learning much from his lips, were, in 
number, two. These men were familiar with thp 
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writings of Mr. Bentham ; one of them, at least, be-* 
fore he was acquainted with his person. And they 
were neither of them men, who took any body for 
a master, though they were drawn to Mr. Bentham 
by the sympathy of common opinions, and by the 
respect due to a man who had done more than any 
body else to illustrate and recommend doctrines, 
which they deemed of first-rate importance to the 
happiness of mankind. 

This is the whole foundation, in matter of fact, 
which Sir James had for making the statement to 
the world, with unhesitating assurance (none of 
the "perhapses** here, without which, on other 
occasions, he hardly ventures to affirm, that two 
and two make four), that Mr. Bentham*s habit, 
tod practice was, to hold forth in a conventicle of 
fools, or knaves, or both, such as elsewhef^ was 
not to be found on the face of the earth. 

During a few years previously to Mr. Ben- 
tham's death, when his reputation throughout 
Europe made the pleasure of seeing him generally 
sought, he was led by degrees to open his doors 
to a greater number, of visitors ; the larger pro- 
portion of them, however, strangers, mostly in- 
deed foreigners, who saw him a few times, and 
then closed their intercourse. Such men, as he, 
consented to see, he received at dinner, and only 
one at a time. For it was one of his rules, seldom 
infringed, that his working hours in the morning 
trere not to be interrupted for any body ; and 
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another, that conversation was never good for anj^ 
thing with more than one person at a time. The 
men whom, even during this short and last period 
of his life he saw with any frequency, or who 
professed peculiar esteem for his doctrines, were 
but two or three at most. 

Sir James has more to say about his conven* 
tide. " He and they," (the grand quack, and the 
little ones), " as they desire the credit of braving 
vulgar prejudices, so must be content to incur the 
imputation of falling into the neighbouring vices^ 
of seeking distinction by singularity; of clinging 
to opinions because they are obnoxious; of 
wantonly wounding the most respectable feelings 
of mankind ; of regarding an immense display 
of method and nomenclature as a sure token of 
a corresponding increase of knowledge; and of 
considering themselves as a chosen few, whom an 
initiation into the most secret mysteries of philo-* 
sophy entitles to look down with pity, if not 
contempt, on the profane multitude." 

This is not a short catalogue of imputations, 
all opprobrious (they are called " vices " by Sir ^ 
James himself), and all unfounded. 

Sir James, first, pays the men an equivocal com- 
pliment. They brave vulgar prejudices. This 
is good, or not good, as the case may be. It 
is sometimes an act of virtue, to yield to pre- 
judices. Further, it is hardly ever any thing but 
fi vice, to brave them. The people are not to be 
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insulted for their errors ; but weaned from them i 
even when the time is most fully come for acting 
on principles better than theirs. 

Mr. Bentham never braved prejudices. He 
reasoned with those who were mistaken. But he 
braved sinister interests, however powerful ; and 
gave them no quarter, wherever he found them at 
mischievous work. And extraordinary, even at 
this early day, are the effects which may be 
traced to his manly and unsparing disclosures; 
flioroughly, I am ready to confess, out of the 
line of Sir James's exertions, and calculated to 
excite in him, and in those who patronized him, 
no ordinary resentment. 

The imputation, standing first in order, is — 
that Mr. Bentham, and the tribe who listened to 
him, ** sought distinction by singularity." To 
seek reputation by fraudulent means, is the 
characteristic property of the mountebank; and 
a most despicable course of life, whether a man 
follows it by affecting similarities^ or singularities ; 
only it is to be remembered, that the line of the 
similarities is the most common, and by far the 
most gainful. 

The only question of importance is, what 
evidence Sir James had of this criminal conduct? 
To men, known only as writers, the singularities 
which can with any pertinence be imputed, are 
their singularities as writers. And singulari- 
ties in a man's writings can only be of two sorts ; 
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singularities in the matter ; or singularities in the 
manner. In the matter, every author ^hose 
aim is to add to the stock of knowledge, makes 
it his utmost endeavour to obtain singularities; 
and the more successful he is, the greater the 
honour to which he is entitled. Every new idea» 
nay every improvement in the mode of expound-^ 
ing important ideas, is a singularity; but at the 
same time a benefit, which mankind have always 
treated, not as a vice, which the talk of Sir James 
would make it, but as a merit, entitled to the 
highest applause* 

If the matter of a book of philosophy be good, 
the manner is a thing of very inferior consequence^ 
Besides, a manner may be very singular, without 
being very bad. Sir James might have known^ 
if he had known any thing, that there never y%t 
was a truly original thinker, who had not pecu^ 
liarities of manner. What more singular, than 
the manner of Aristotle, or the manner of Plato ? 
Yet who ever thought of bringing manner as a 
charge against tiiem? Bacon is singular in 
manner, and Locke, and Montesquieu. Wha 
more singular than Milton, even in poetry, where 
manner is of more importance ? And with what 
matchless effect ? 

There are singularities, no doubt, in Mr. Ben- 
tham's mode of writing. His anxiety to give his 
ideas with the utmost possible precision, induced 
him to do two things, for which he has met with 



no mercy at the hands of the small critics ; first, 
to make his sentences complex, with qualifying 
clauses ; and secondly, to employ a new word, of 
his own making, when he did not find an old one 
suited to his purpose. But this does not hinder 
the writings of Mr. Bentham from abounding in 
beauties of expression, both exquisite and original. 
To the charge of affectation, or the desire of pro- 
ducing effe(L*t by manner instead of matter, the 
writings themselves give the most direct contra- 
diction. And of the men whom Sir James may 
be supposed to have included in the set who went 
to learn quacking at the abode of Mr. Bentham, 
(o not one have the singularities of this writer, or 
any other singularities in the mode of writing, 
been ever imputed. When Sir James, therefore, 
laid the charge against them, that they pursued 
reputation by unworthy means, he had not even 
a shadow of evidence for what he affirmed. 

The next imputation is of a still more serious 
nature. Bentham, and his brood, were men. Sir 
James informs us, who ^* clung to opinions ber 
cause they were obnoxious." By clinging to an 
opinion, must be understood, I suppose, adhering 
to it strongly. But the men who can adhere 
strongly to an opinion, for any thing, but the 
truth of it, are not only not philosophers, but 
not honest men ; and, instead of approbation and 
honour, deserve nothing but the contempt and 
hatred of the world. The evidence, again, is 
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the point of importance. If such a charge is 
advanced without evidence, the mail who is the 
author of it is iiot good for much. 

An olmj^xious opinion means an offensive 
opinion ; ttiat is, offensive to somebody. But that 
proves nothing against the opinion. So long as 
there are classes of men, who have interests 
adverse to the rest of the community, the most 
important opinions will be the most offensive to 
those, too frequently the most powerful, classes of 
the community. There is great virtue in putting 
forth opinions of that sort, and also, as Sir James 
expresses it, in clinging to them. But Sir James 
acts not the part of a friend to that kind ojf 
virtue, when he endeavours to throw upon it the 
obloquy of proceeding from a hateful motive, that 
of giving offence to other men. What ground 
had Sir James for imputing to Mr. Bentham, or 
any of those whom he meant to class along with 
him, this criminal course of conduct ? Nay, the 
case is still worse. For against what power 
of evidence, that these men were distinguished in 
a peculiar manner by care to shew the foundation 
of their opinions, and to value opinions fox 
nothing but the truth and importance of them, 
had he the impudence to assert that they adhered 
to them, because they were mischievous ? 

Sir James's malignity is still more glaringly 
displayed, in the next passage, where he says^ 
Mr,, Bentham, and those whom, he classes witlji 

K 
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him» ** incUired the vice of Wounding Ihe most 
t-e^p^abie feelings of malddnd.*' llie ftdf&g»» 
which men most reitpect in btheris,' at^ the feelings 
by which they are most strottgly tied to th^ dis- 
charge of their dutied^ lV> put forth oJ^nicMis 
which wound those feelings, must be to ^t fort^ 
opinions which outrage the princi^es of morality. 
Was Sir James so lost to all sense, not of mo- 
rality, but of shame, as to impute this to 
Mr. Baitham, and those who hold <^ni<Mi8 ana^ 
logous to his ? If not, what did he mean ? And 
What shade of guilt was it his honouluble pur- 
'pose to insinuate ? If there is any man alive 
Who is bold enough to defend Sir James, tet him 
shew ^ single opinion of Mr. Bentham, which 
tends to wound any feeling, that deserves to be 
respected, in any hutnan being. Mr. Bentham's 
opinions grew from one root ; viz., tliat the good 
of ma)iikind is the obligatory foindple. He em^- 
ployed his whole life in applying that pri&ciple to 
the gfeiat branches of human iioterests ; to laws, 
t6 the construction of govermnents, to ecclesi- 
astical establishments, to education, and to mo- 
mlity. In all Ifiese great departments he ifound, 
^t the int^^ests of the many bad been habituaUy 
sacrificed to tihe interests of the few. In other 
words, vice, instead of virtue, hiad been the doMh- 
nant poW€^ in the management of htiman alTalrs. 
To tear the veil from this mystery of iniquity, 
and to shew the many how they had b6en 
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treated, as wm done with no spariBg hand by 
Mr. Bentham, was sure to wound the feelmgs, 
wfaethw respectable or not we hare jret to in- 
quire, of those knots of the flew, who grasped in 
llieir hands ibe several branches of the national 
interests, politieal, l^al, and eoclasiastical ; and 
who viewed with rage the man who demonstrated 
the importance of protecting against tiiem the 
interests of the greater number. These feelings 
Mr« Bentham wounded, and none other. He, and 
they who thought with him, regarded such feeU 
ings as interested attachments to things injurious 
to mankind, and, agreeably to their princifdesi, 
decided tfa^ the good of mankind was the pre- 
ferable object. Sir James was one of those who 
take part with the knots, and desire to diacredit 
those who stand up fiir mankind. 

Sdr James's next imputation, too, is false, but 
frivolous. He says that these wounders of the 
feelings which attadi the few to the plunder of 
the many, ^ regarded an immense display of 
method and nomenclature as a sure proof of a 
corresponding increase of knowledge.'' In the 
first place, tbef ^d not make any such displiqr ; 
and in the next jdace, if they had shewn more 
than usual care of method and nomenclature, it 
would not have followed, that they r^arded it as 
a sure proof of a ccMresponding increase of loiow- 
Jedge. This is only abuse, as destitute of sense 
as of foundation. 

K 2 
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' Sir James goes on. They, the same persons 
who took method and nomenclature for know- 
ledge, ^^ considered themselves as a chosen few, 
whom an initiation mto the most secret mysteries 
of philosophy, entitled to look down with pity, if 
not contempt, on the profane multitude." Sir 
James was a blunderer, m cunning, as well as 
philosophy. He knew there was nothing man- 
kind were more sure to repay with usury, thaa 
contempt. He, therefore, thought, that he could 
do nothing more effectual to prevent them from 
esteeming either Mr. Bentham, or those who 
held'simUar opinions, than by representmg them 
as crazy with self-conceit. Here, as usual. Sir 
James disregarded evidence ; but he talked too 
much, and his talk betrays him. He says, that 
this board of quacks were puffed up, by consider- 
ing themselves initiated into tiie most secret m3rs- 
teries of philosophy. Sir James forgot, that the 
times we live in are two thousand years from the 
times when there were philosophers with secret 
mysteries, to which they admitted a chosen few. 
Mr. Bentham, at all events, printed and pub- 
lished all that he considered y^uable in his 
thoughts ; ' and all the world knew, or might have 
known, as much about them as any of those who 
enjoyed his acquaintance. Sir James, therefore, 
was unguarded in telling us, that the heads of 
Mr. Bentham and his friends were turned by 
secret mysteries. Every thing in Mr. Bentham's 
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writings is the very reverse of mysterious. He 
applies plain principles to things the existence of 
which is not denied ; and desires mankind to look 
and see what is good for theni, and what is not. 
So far from trying to persuade the world that 
there is great difficulty in understanding what he 
teaches, Mr. Bentham is perpetually expressing 
his astonishment that men should have been so 
long unable to see their own interest. No ; the 
quality in Mr. Bentham, which Sir James would 
willingly degrade, by confounding it with self- 
conceit, was an attribute of a very different order; 
that high moral courage, with which he announced 
opinions, when he knew them to be well founded, 
and of importance to mankind ; however they 
might be hated by those to whose interests they 
were opposed. A man like Sir James can hardly 
have an idea of this state of mind. The firmness 
of belief, grounded on evidence ; and the ardouir 
of enunciation, inspired by the love of mankind, 
shew nothing to him but a man foolishly admiring 
himself, and underrating the rest of his species. 

The mode of viewing the operation of the 
sinister interests by Mr. Bentham, and Sir James, 
constituted a radical distinction between the men. 
To Mr. Bentham it appeared to the last degree 
odious ; Sir James was very indulgent, if not 
partial to it. Mr. Bentham always spoke of it in 
the language of indignation and scorn. This, in 
the eyes of Sir James, was highly reprehensible. 
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^ To the unpoimlarity,'' be says, ^^ ef his phflcv 
sophical kai political doctrinei/' meaning the d]8«- 
like of them bythose of tbe ahuster interiest^ 
whom he attacked, ^ he hag added the more 
general and lasting oUoquy which arises frond an 
mnseemly treatment of doctrines and prkicipleB 
which, if there were no other motives for reve- 
rential deference, even a regard to the feelings of 
the best men requires to be appvoadied with 
decorum and respect.'^ The ^ doctrines and 
princiides,'^ here spdcen of, are the pleas made nse 
of to support the sinister interest, in its inroads 
upon the good of mankind ; for no other doctrines 
or principles did Mr. Bentham ever mention with 
that strong reprobation, which Sir James here 
calb ^ unseemly treatment."* The pleas and pre-^ 
texts, which the interested set up, to encourage 
and defend themselves in perpetrating mischief 
Co the rest of mankind, ought, says Sir James, to 
be treated ** with reverential deference ;" shewing 
well in what school he had learned his morality. 
And even, continues Sir James, if there were not 
other motives for this sort of devotional respect to 
the sinister interest, ** a regard to the feelings of 
the best men requires that ^ its mischievous pleas 
and pretexts ^' should be approached with decorum 
and respect.* Mr. Bentham*s views were drawn 
irom other sources. The pleas and pretexts, by 
which mischief was done to mankind, it was 
right, in his opinion, toteadi the world to know 
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and (tetests whoever tbe n^a mi^% b& whose. 
fe^Jings wew to be feurt by the e»4eavwr. They. 
couM not, w bis ppinion, be the. ^^beet mtn,'\ 
they could not be good i«m«, whocte feeUiige wero 
engaged in fi^your of tbo^e who lived ^ the 
eneinic^ of theUr ipeciep. 

So Hiuoh foi" what Sir Ja^ies's hi^toriqa} re- 
searches have enabled him to charge vipon> 
Mr* Bentham, und thoae whom it pleases him to^ 
treat as hi$i aeeompUcea, 

We now proceed to Sir Jamefi -s account of the 
doctrines of Mr. Bentham. 

He b^ins with jurifiipinideiice i th^t m the 

great field of Mr. Bentham'9 labours* What he 
did elsewhere was either auxiliary to thosie 
labours, or something which grew Q\it qf them* 
I am tempted to give the passage at length. 

« The great mmt of thip work, wd of hia 
other tvritings ii| relatipn tp Jt^ri^prudenee pro- 
perly so called, is not within our present scope. 
To the Roman jurists belongs the praipe of 
having allotted a separate portion of their Digest 
to the signification of tibe words of most frequent 
ufie in law end l^gal discussion. Bentham 
not only firsit perceived and taught the great 
value of an introductory section, composed of 
dcAnitions c^ general terms, as subservient to 
brevity and precision in every part of a code, but 
he also discovered the unspeahaUe importance of 
natural arrangement in jurisprudence, by ren-» 
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dering the mere place of a proposed law in such 
an arrangement a short and easy test of the fitness 
of the {NToposaL But here he do^ not distinguish 
between the value of arrangement as scaffolding, 
and the inferior convenience of its being the very 
frame-work of the structure. Mr. Bentham, in- 
deed, is much more remarkable for laying down 
desirable rules for the determination of rights, 
and the punishment of wrongs, in general, than 
for weighing the various circumstances which 
require them to be modified in different countries 
and times in order to render them either more 
useful, more easily introduced, more generally 
respected, or more certainly executed. The art 
of legislation consists in thus appljring the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence to the situation, wants, 
interests, feelings, opinions, and habits, of each, 
distinct community at any given time. It bears 
the same relation to jurisprudence which the 
mechanical arts bear to pure Mathematics. Many 
of these considerations serve to shew, that the 
sudden establishment of new codes can seldom be 
practicable or effectual for their purpose; and 
that reformation, though founded on the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, ought to be not only 
adapted to the peculiar interests of a people, but 
engrafted on their previous usages, and brought 
into harmony with those national dispositions on 
which the execution of laws depends. The 
Romans under Justinian, adopted at least the 



true principle, if they did riot apply it with suffi- 
cient freedom and boldness. They considered 
the multitude of occasional laws, and the still 
greater mass of usages, opinions, and determina- 
tions, as the materials of legislation, not pire- 
duding, but demanding k systematic arrangement 
of the whole by the supreme authority. Had 
the arrangement been more scientific, had there 
been a bolder examination and a more free 
reform of many particular branches, a model 
would have been offered for liberal imitation by 
modem lawgivers. It cannot be denied, with- 
out injustice and ingratitude, that Mr. Bentham 
has done more than any other writer to rouse the 
spirit of juridical , reformation, which is now 
gradually examining every part of law, and, when 
further progress is facilitated by digesting the 
present laws, will doubtless proceed to the im- 
provement of all. Greater praise it is given to' 
few to earn. It ought to satisfy Mr. Bentham, 
for the disappointment of hopes which were not 
reasonable, that Russia should receive a code 
from him, or that North America could be 
brought to renounce the variety of her laws and 
institutions, on the single authority of a foreign 
philosopher, whose opinions had not worked their 
way either into legislation or into general recep- 
tion in his own country. It ought also to dis- 
pose his followers to do fuller justice to the 
Romillys and Broughams, without whose pru- 
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denea and energy, aa well ua reaoon and elo- 
qaimce, the beat plana of reformation muat have 
continued a dead letterr*-*for whose sake it wght 
have been fit to reconsider the obloquy heaped <m 
their profession, and to shew more general indul* 
genoe to all those whose chief offence seems to 
consist in their doubts whether sudden changes, 
almost always imposed by violence on a commu- 
nity, be the surest road to lasting improvement." 

Sir James ascribes to Mr. Bentham two *^ dis- 
coveries;" First, the useftilnesa of definitions of 
general terms ; Secondly, the usefulness of a good 
arrangement. Assuredly, Mr. Bentham did not 
claim the merit of a discoverer, in r^^ard to either 
of these two very useful things^ It will be said, 
perhaps, that Sir James only meant the discovery 
of their usefulness, in jurisprudence. But it was 
no very great discovery, to find out that what 
was useful in every other department of thought, 
would be useful also in this. If he meant, that it 
wa^ never seen before, not even by the crowds of 
persons, who, from generation to generation, bad 
been manufacturing wealth and power to them-* 
selves, out of their knowledge, or pretended 
knowledge of the subject, a curious state of intel* 
lectual capacity is imputed to them. 

On one point, the words of Sir James deserve 
looking at. Mr. Bentham <' discovered the unspeak- 
able importance of natural arrangement in juris^ 
prudence.'* Very well. And then Sir James telto 
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us what he did it hy. He did it, ** by rent 
the mere place of a jHroposed law in such ant 
arrangement a short and easy test of the fitness 
of ihe proposal/' The process is curious. Mr. 
Bentham, iirst of ail, made the good arrangement^ 
for he could not make a place in it till he had it* 
He had it^howeyer, without yet knowing whether 
it was good for any thing or not. To arrive at 
that knowledge, it was necessary to put a pro* 
posed law in it, in its proper place ; to make that 
place the test of the goodness or badness of the 
law ; and when the law was so tested, Mr. Ben-^ 
tham saw, and not before, that a good arrange* 
ment was a good thing. Sir James does not tell 
us, in what way, the chapter and section, in which 
such or such a law would be inserted in a well* 
made code, would shew its goodness or badness^ 
and no man that lives, or ever will live, will do 
it for him. 

Mr. Bentham's knowledge of a good arrange-i^ 
ment, after he kad made it, and after he had 
discovered (which was a subsequent operation) 
the unspeakable importance of it, was stiU very 
imperfect. ^^ He did not distinguish between the 
value of arrangement as scaffolding, and the infe-* 
rior convenience of its being the very frame-work 
of the structure.'' A man accustomed to hear 
word^ used with ideas annexed to them, is con«^ 
foui^ed, when he listens to such a volley as this. 
What notion of arrangement could Sir James 
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have had in his.head^ when he called it scafibld- 
ing ? The scaffolding is something extraneous to 
the building. The arrangement is the putting 
every part of the materials, every brick, every 
beam, every plank, every nail, in its proper place. 
The arrangement, however, in Sir James's notion, 
is not the scaffolding merely ; it is both the scaf- 
folding, and the frame-work of the building* Is 
not this sufficiently marvellous ? And Mr. Ben- 
tham is blamed for not knowing that its utility as 
frame-work is less considerable than if s utility ^ 
scaffolding. I dare be sworn that Mr. Bentham 
never contemplated it in either light. 

So much for Mr. Bentham's merits, and de- 
merits, in the work of arrangement. Sir James 
next proceeds to the beaten topic of theory and 
practice ; and tells us, of Mr. Bentham, what the 
blockheads are so fond of saying, of the men who 
think ; that he was theoretical, rather than prac- 
tical. Sir James thus delivers himself of the usual 
prattle. ** Mr. Bentham, indeed, is much more 
remarkable for laying down desirable rules for the 
determination of rights, and the punishment of 
wrongs in general, than for weighmg the various 
circumstances which require them to be modified 
in different countries and times, in order to render 
them either more useful, more easily introduced, 
more generally respected, or more certainly exe- 
cuted." These few lines display, what poor, 
inadequate, ideas were in the head of Sir James, 
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upon the subject of jurisprudence. He says, that 
Mr. Bentham, being a theoretical jurist, was most 
strong in laying down rules for the determination 
of rights, and the punishment of crimes in gene- 
ral. He did not see that this is not the business 
of jurisprudence at all. Sir James was ignorant 
of the import of the words he used. There are 
no rules in general ; all rules are rules in par^ . 
ticular ; they are directions for the performance 
of acts one by one. The arithmetical rule of 
three, thcAigh it applies equally to an infinite 
number of cases, applies to them individually. 

Sir James confounds jurisprudence and legis- 
lation. The business of jurisprudence, is exposi*- 
tion; the business, of legislation, is prospective 
command. The jurist investigates the true ends 
of law ; and explains the system of operations or 
means, by which these objects may be the most 
perfectly obtained. These are the great subjects 
on which the powers of Mr. Bentham's mind 
were habituaUy employed ; not in making rules 
in general for the determination of rights ; rules 
in general for the punishment of wrongs. Such 
combinations of words are mere jargon. 

This is Sir James's account of what Mr. Ben- 
tham could do : next follows his account of what 
he could not do. He could not weigh the cir- 
cumstances to which laws ate to be accommodated. 
Question. — How did Sir James know ? Answer. 
— He did not know. Question. — How, then,. 
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came he to say so ? Anstrer.— -By the bad habit 
of asserting what made for the present purpose^ 
whetibier he knew it to be so or not 

Had Sir James any instance he could shew of 
a law proposed by Mr. Bentham for any of Sir 
James's ** different countries and times^*' and 
which was at variance with any of " the various 
circumstances which require laws to be modified 
in order to make them either more useful^ moie 
easily introduced, more generally respected, or 
more certainly executed ?" He had not But he 
had before him another thing, of which it did 
not suit him to take any notice ; evidence that 
Mr» Bentham considered attention to the drcum- 
atances which distinguish any people for whom 
a particular code is deogned, as essential, and of 
primary importance. 

There are two sets of circumstances, to which 
it is necessary to attend in the minking of laws. 
There are circumstances, which all nations have 
in common. There are other circumstances, 
which each nation has peculiar to itself. 7%e 
fifat set of circumstances, those which nations 
have in commcm ; at least, nations which are oearly 
OB the same level in point of civilization; are 
beiyond ccmparison the most important ; and vrete 
laws wdl adapted to them, the modifications 
required for the particular circumstances of eadi 
particular country, would not be very great. But 
here is the curious thing, in the ibeory of those 
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who aloi^ are capable of attending to the geneml 
drcumsftimces ; the more numerous, and the more 
important ; of understanding them, and making 
provision f<Hr tliem, are utterly incapable of under- 
atandii^ and making provision for tlie peculiar, 
far less numerous and less important, drcum- 
^Btenfees, which are found in particular communi- 
ties. Why should l^y? Has it ever been 
shewn, that there are any of those circiunstanees 
whicb caamot be made known to these men, ^iien 
Hiey ha^re occasion to know them? that there is 
any of diem, the import of which they canisot 
t^omprehend? or for which, wh^i so compre- 
hended they ai» unable to perceive the provision 
whidh should be made ? The very reveive of aU 
this is the tstitih. The only men who can apprck 
ciate the circumstances whidi are acddental to 
this or that particular peci{)le, are the men who 
besM; miiAerstand that far more important part of 
the eireun»3tances constituting their condition, 
which they have in c^nmon with the men of 
other communities. Hie operation of the minor 
circumstances can only be judged of by knowing 
the bearing upon them of the fismdamental, and 
the predominant. But how can that be known 
to &em to wliom the circumstances themsdves 
are unloiown, to whom they have never been 
objects of study, hardly of a casual regwd? 
Accordingly, we see what woik is made by the 
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men called practical, when they haye to construct 
laws for another country than their own. They 
utterly neglect both sets of circumstances, both 
those which the country in question has in com- 
mon with other Countries, and those which are 
peculiar to itself. They transplant bodily the 
laws of J^ieir own country, as if this were the 
best provision which could be made for a country^ 
the circumstances of which may differ in any 
degree. 

Sir James then goes on to inform us, wherein 
the ^* art of legislation consists." It consists in 
applying principles to circumstances. It applies 
the principles of jurisprudence to the circum- 
stances of a people. This is stale talk, which 
gives no information^ and proves the utmost 
poverty of ideas. What does Sir James take the 
principles of jiurisprudence to be? Does he sup- 
pose, that they are a parcel of theorems, embody- 
ing abstract truth? Such as the theorem, that 
things equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another? One would imagine that this is what 
he does suppose, by what he says about the 
resemblance of the principles of jurisprudence 
to pure mathematics. But if this be what he 
understands by the principles of jurisprudence, 
jurisprudence has no such principles ; and his 
definition of the art of legislation, therefore, is, 
that it applies nothing to something ; viz. to the 
circumstances of a people. 
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The business of jurisprudence is not to lay 
down theorems ; but to trace, and expound, the 
means adapted to a certain end. That end, to 
denote it the most generally, is the protection 
of rights. Jurisprudence, then, investigates the 
means which are best for the protection of rights. 
It does, not determine what ought to be rights, 
and what ought not ; or what is that distribution 
of powers, which is most conducive to the hap- 
piness of mankind upon the whole. That belongs 
to the science of legislation, wholly distinct from 
that of jurisprudence ; though Sir James, in his 
plenitude of knowledge, appears to have con- 
founded the two. 

Nations have not been uniform in the constitu- 
tion of rights. Rights have been constituted in 
some countries, which have not been constituted 
in others. It is, however, remarkable to what 
an extent uniformity prevails. There is wonder- 
ful similarity, in all Uiat is most important in 
rights, between what is constituted in one country 
and another, even under great differences in point 
of civilization, and other circumstances. 

Rights, jurisprudence takes as it finds them ; 
and then inquires by what means they can best 
be secured. By its investigations it has esta- 
blished, that for this security it is necessary, first, 
that rights should be accurately defined ; secondly, 
that such acts as would impair or destroy them, 
should be prevented by punishment ; thirdly, that 
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men should be appointed to ' determine all ques- 
tions relating to rights, and the violation of them; 
fourthly, that the trust vested in each, and the 
mode of exercising it, should be according to cer- 
tain principles, and fixed by rules. Definition of 
rights, punishment for wrongs, constitution of 
tribunals, mode of procedure in the tribunals, £u*e 
the heads under which all the objects of jurispru- 
dence are arranged. What does Sir James mean 
by appljring these to circumstances? The defini- 
tion of rights is the definition of rights, under all 
circumstances; the punishing of crime, or the 
creation of artificial motives to abstain from cer- 
tain acts, is of the same nature, under all circum- 
stances; the deciding of differences by third 
parties, is equally necessary under all drcum-* 
stances; and the best mode of proceeding, in 
order to get at the truth in the disputed case, is 
the same under all circumstances. What, in 
.truth, is all this, but a skilful use of circumstances 
to the attainment of a great end ; an end common 
to all nations, by use, mostly, of the circumstances 
common to all nations ; modified, to be sure, where 
need is, by the circumstances peculiar to each. 
The phrase, principles of jurisprudence^ then, in 
any correct sense of the word, means the skilful 
adaptation of circumstances to a particular end. 
But what can Sir James mean by tilling us, that 
the art of legislation consists in applying the iise 
of drcumstances to circumstalices? 
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: Sir James favours nis with another choice te^ 
mark on the subj ect of jurisprudence. His words 
are, "Many of these considerations," the in- 
structive ones we have been just examining, 
" sierve to shew that the sudden establishment of 
new codes can seldom be practicabk or effectual 
for their purpose ; and that reformations, though 
founded on the principles of jurisprudence, ought 
to be not only adapted to the peculiar interests of 
a people, but engrafted on their previous usages^ 
and brought into harmony with those national 
dispositions on which the execution of laws de^c 
pends."-^This is the slang of those who are the 
enemies of all reform^ This sei-ved for a while, 
after the language of direct adherence to what is 
contraxy to reason can no longer be held. Your 
reform is a good reform, a code is a good thing ; 
but the "sudden establishment" of it is bad; 
therefore w^Bit a while ; and as the argument is 
equally good at all succeeding times, it is an^ 
argument for everlasting postponement 

What meaning had Sir James, when he talked 
of " new codes?" A code is the expression, hi 
written characters, of the rights, existing in some 
country, for the piu*pose of making them certainly 
and easily known. If a book^ containing that 
expression, W6r^ oiice made ; and that, though 
difficulty not impracticable; where is thet0 any 
impracticability whatsoever in the use (^ it? 
The use of it Would be to tender everything easier. 

L 2 
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Sir James had a jumble in his head of an 
alteration of rightS5 along with a definition of 
rights. There are much more serious objections 
to an alteration of rights, than are contained in 
Sir James's words " impracticable," Mid ** in- 
effectual for their purpose.** But these are no 
concern of those who do not propose hy their 
codes to make any alteration of rights. 

Sir James says, that his foregoing considera- 
tions tell us another thing; that the reforms 
intended for a people, should not only be good for 
the people, but seen by them to be so ; for if, in 
consequence of previous habits, they shovdd be- 
lieve them to be injurious, they wiQ impede 
their operation. "^ These considerations serve 
to shew," he says, ^* that reformations, though 
founded on the principles of jurisprudence, ought 
to be not only adapted to the peculiar interests of 
a people, but engrafted on their previous usages, 
and brought into harmony with those national dis- 
positions on which the execution of laws depends." 

•• Peculiar interests of a people.** Did Sir 
James know any interests of a people which are 
not peculiar ? And if he did, was it his opinion 
that reformations did not need to be adapted to 
that, portion of a people's interests ? 

As it may always be alledged that a people's 
^^ usages ** and ^* dispositions " are adverse to the 
reforms which any body has his reasons 'for dis- 
liking, this is a standing argument against alt 
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reform; though it is easily seen to be utterly 
worthless for that purpose ; because if any man 
says, that such or such a measure is good for the 
people, but the people do not see that it is good 
for them, there is only one honest course open to 
him, and that is, immediately to set about in- 
structing them. If any thing is really, good for 
the people, it is rarely indeed a very difficult 
matter to make them see that it is so. The only 
difficulty is with that class of persons who see, 
that whether good or not for the people, it will 
not be good for them ; who therefore do all they 
can to misguide the people ; and as long as they 
have power and influence are never without such 
folks as Sir James to aid and abet them« 

The mistakes of the people, regarding their 
own interest, may commonly be rectified, where 
much influence and artifice are not employed to 
delude them. What is wanted, therefore, is, to 
unmask the influence, and detect the artifice. 
Because Mr. Bentham did this, with the per- 
severance and power, which all admowledge, he 
brought upon himself the obloquy which we have 
found Sir James so eager to repeat, and to con- 
firm, by all the weight of his authority;— which, 
however, by the time we have done with him, 
will not, I imagine, go for much. 

Besides, the observation is extraneous to the 
present purpose; for what is there, in the law 
reforms which jurisprudence recommends,, that 
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^an be ill-adapted to the " previous usages,'' tod 
.^ national dispositions," of any people ? No 
^people can be unwilling that their rights, which 
are ri^ts only so far as known, should be 
^accurately made known. No man who needs 
redress of wrongs can be sorry to see a fit person 
appointed, near his door, to afford him that r&i- 
dress. Norman who desires decision according to 
the truth can be unwilling that such a course of 
inquiry should be prescribed, as leads to it widi 
most certainty, and least expense. No man who 
desires security against wrong decision, but must 
be pleased to have the power of calling, at little 
or no. expense, for a review of the decision cif 
which he complains, by another and a higher 
tribunal. What tbeii could be Sir James's 
motive for prating to us about the necessity of 
adapting these operations ** to the peculiar in^ 
teresls of a people; engrafting them on their 
previous usages ; and bringing them info harm^y 
with those national dispositions on \ribich the ex- 
ecution of la#s depends ? '' 

The last thing Bit James tells us of Mr. Ben*> 
tham*s labours in jurisprudence is, that he 
** reused the spirit of juridical reformatioi?;*' Sit 
James says J;hat this deserves great praise. And 
I shall tell how it was done. It was, by layit^ 
bare to pubUe view the deformities of the exiating 
i^ystent ; and covering tvith shame the artifices 
by which sinister interest had so long proteeled 
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Ihem. And for doing this Sir J^mias catcher 
eagerly every opportunity of loading him with 
reproaches. It is for this, that he, and they 
whom it suits Sir James to associate with him^ 
are held forth to the world as fools and knaves^ 
deluding themselves with ideas of their own con- 
sequence, and seeking to impose upon the world 
by false pretences. 

As an instance of this self-delusion in Mr. Ben- 
tham, Sir James says, that he actually entertained 
hopes that Russia would receive a code from him, 
and that North America would renounce ^^ the 
variety of her laws and v institutions,'" on his 
single authority. This is a very gross misrepre- 
sentation. In consequence of correspondence 
with men of influence in both countries, on the 
subject of a reform of their laws, Mr. Bentham 
was induced to say to both of them, if you really 
design to reform your laws, and think that I can 
be of use to you in the undertaking, I must tell 
you the way in which to me it api)ears that my 
labours can be rendered most advantageous t6 
you. It is in making for you the draught of a 
code. This I will do, upon your invitation, 
without pay or reward, and without any other 
condition, than that you shall print and publish 
it ; after which, you shall make whatever use of 
it may to you seem meet. In the simplicity of 
his heart Mr. Bentham believed that there could 
be no harm in making this proposal to the go^- 
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vernments themselves, little thinking of those 
whom Sir James knew he would delight by re- 
luresenting it as a ludicrous and contemptible 
instance of over-grown vanity and conceit 

Mr. Bentham*s merit in rousing the spirit of 
law reform, Sir James says, ought to have done 
two things. It ought to have consoled him for 
the disappointment of his ridiculous hopes. And 
*' it ought to have disposed his followers to do 
fuller justice to the Romillys and Broughams.'' 
That his followers, and all other men, ought to do 
justice to the Romillys and Broughams, is most 
certain. But it is not so easy to see how the 
merit of Mr. Bentham should be a reason for 
it? Wherein, moreover, have those whom he 
most probably intends to mark by the name of 
followers of Mr. Bentham, failed in doing justice 
to the Romilljrs and the Broughams ? Sir James 
does not tell us any thing those two reformers 
had done which remained without due acknow- 
ledgement. With respect to them, he, according 
to custom, uses vague, eulogistic terms; ** prudence 
and energy"—" reason and eloquience." And 
then he gives us this valuable remark, that 
without the prudence and energy, the reason and 
eloquence, of these two individuals, " the best 
plans of reformation must have remained a dead 
letter." How little did Sir James know about 
the matter ! The question, whether law was to 
be reformed or not reformed, did not depend. 
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thank Grod ! upon the existence of any two men 
whatsoever. Law would have been reformed had 
these men never been bom. They had the merit 
of being the first men of station in this country 
who caught the spirit of law reform ; and one of 
them has lived to render it signal service. But 
if they had not, others most assuredly would. 
The fulness of time was come. The harvest was 
ripe for the sickle, and there would not have been 
wanting men to put it in. 

Even here, Sir James must return to his 
favourite pastime of abusing Mr. Bentham, for 
having covered with shame the efforts of the 
sinister interest to uphold profitable abuses. The 
merit of the Romillys and Broughams ought 
to have had two effects ; it ought to have pro- 
cured praise, the Lord knows how much, to the 
Romillys and Broughams ; and it ought to have 
saved from blame all those who had laboured in 
the opposite direction, viz., to do evil and prevent 
good. The sinister interest, and its operation, 
the cause of the worst evils which have aflSicted 
mankind. Sir James teUs us are only ** doubts, 
whether sudden changes, almost alwajrs imposed 
by violence on a community, be the surest road to 
lasting improvement." This is a curious ex- 
hibition. The man who exposes the cruel opera- 
tion of the sinister interest, is held up in the 
light of a man proposing sudden change im- 
posed by violence ; and those who are the authors 
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of that cruel operation are only men who doubt 
whether sudden changes, unposed by violence, are 
the surest road to lasting improTement. The 
sinister interest, according to Sir James^ is your 
only ttne lover of the lasting improvemient. 
Aeform is only safe in the hands of those who 
Iiave an interest in preventing it. The in* 
sinuation with respect to Mr. Bentham marks 
indelibly the diaracter of Sir James. When did 
Mr. Bentham recommend any sudden dia^ge, 
importing the need of violence to impose it on a 
community? 

Siich is the information relative to the great 
business of Mr. Bentham's life, jurisprudence^ 
.which Sir James found himself competent to im- 
port to us. Yet Sir James, once in his life, was a 
teacher. Lord guide us ! of jurisprudence; and we 
possess, left behind him, his introductory dfs>- 
course. Dr. Beattie says, somewhere, of Boling* 
brokers ^^ Idea of a Patriot Kihg,^' that it is 
vox et praterea nihil. But it is a discourse 
loaded with matter compared with this of Sir 
^James. 

Sir James now comes to give his account of 
what is ethical in the writings of Mr. Benthapi. 
In this part, it is necessary, in order to answer 
any useful purpose, to be minute with Sir James. 
Andas Sir James is a man of many words, and 
few ideas, the being minute with him is bei|ig 
^minute with his words. ' Nothing can hinder this 
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from being tedious; but I hope to make it 
apparent that it is useful. 

" It is unfortunate^" says Sir James, ** that 
ethiciEil theory, with which we are now chiefly 
concerned, is not the province in which Mr. Ben*« 
tham bas reached the most desirable distinction.'! 
It is probable that Sir James meant here to cast 
an injurious reflection. It is said of a man thM 
he has not reached the most desirable diBtinctipn^ 
when he is distinguished for something bad. If 
Sir James meant only that Mr. Bentham had not 
reached the highest distinction, in ethical scieficei 
that is, in a science in which he had never tried to 
reach any, having only touched upon it, as it pret 
liminaiy to jurisprudence, and no further than 
was necessary to that end, the observation is 
nugatory. 

Sir James next tells us, with an air of discovery, 
that the master of a school generally does much 
to give a character to the school. Who else 
should? He also says, that Mr. B^tham though* 
himself the discoverer of the principle of utility;^ 
This is worth mentioning only as a specimen of 
what Sir James was about, when he was thinking^ 
But' now we come to the first of his philosophical 
objections. ^* That," he says, *^ in which Mr. 
Bentham really differs from others -is in the 
necewity which he teadiea, a^d iha example which 
he sets, of constantly bringing that principle before 
us.'^ This is not true. Mr. Bentham says nu 
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more about the necessity of looking to his prin^ 
ciple, than every other philosopher says about the 
necessity of looking to his. 

However, Sir James says, ^'this peculiarity 
appears to us to be his radical error.^ If he 
means, that taking utility for the principle of 
morality is his radical error, we can understand 
him. He dissents from this doctrine, and that is 
all. But if he means, that Mr. Bentham differed 
from other philosophers in this, that he taught 
the necessity of looking to the principle of morality, 
and they did not, this is not true ; and would be 
a distinction singularly in favour of Mr. Bentham, 
if it were. Every philosopher teaches the neces- 
sity of bringing perpetually before us what he 
deems the principle of morality; right reason, 
one ; the will of God, another ; and so on. Mr. 
Bentham does the same ; and not more than they 
do. — Sir James concludes thus his account of this 
error. '^ In an attempt, of which the constitution 
of human nature forbids the success," (namely, 
bringing the principle of morality continually 
before us), '* he seems to us to have been led into 
fundamental errors in moral theory, and to have 
given to his practical doctrine a dangerous tainf 
Observe the connection of this talk. Sir James 
first tells us, the bringing the principle of morality 
continually before us, is Mr. Bentham's radical 
error. He now says, — ^in this error, Mr. Bentham 
falls into fundamental errors. He falls into 
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fundamental errors, in his radical error. And 
this curious case of falling, on the part of Mr. 
Bentham, viz., his recommending, along with all 
other philosophers, a vigilant attention to the 
principle of morality, gives a dangerous taint to 
his practical doctrine. Does it, indeed? The 
thing cannot be done, sayB Sir James. That is, 
no man is perfectly true to the principle of 
morality ; every man is guilty of deviations. But 
is that a reason why every man should not be 
taught to be true to it ? Sir James's practical 
doctrine, at least, seems to have a very dangerous 
taint in it. 

Sir James has another paragraph, long and 
intricate, which seems to be intended for an illus- 
tration of this error of Mr. Bentham. 

<* The necessity of constantly bringing the prin- 
ciple of utility," by which Mr. Bentham under- 
stands the principle of morality, '^perpetually 
before us," is now called, making *' utility the 
chief motive of human conduct." 

Does Sir James mean to deny that the principle 
of morality is the rightful guide and controller of 
human conduct ? Does he mean to affirm, that 
when a man clearly determines that it is right for 
him to do such a thing, wrong to do such another 
thing, a motive may exist, entitled to overbear the 
obligation of morality ? If so, what becomes of 
all that noisy talk we had about Butler's ** disco- 
very ; " that conscience alone is entitled to com- 
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tnatid ? Is Biitler to be praised, Bentham abiised; 
for one and the same thing ? Consdebce coM-^ 
inanding, is only another name for acting a<5cord<- 
ing to the principle of morality ; but how can a 
man be said to act according to a principle, if he 
does not britig it before him. 

Sir James is at great pains with this principle 
of his, that the principle of morality is not the 
ehief motive of human conduct. He says, *' the 
confusion of moral approbation with the moral 
qualities which are its objects, already mentioned 
at the opening of this dissertation, has led Mr. 
Bentham to assume, that because the principle of 
utility forms a necessary part of every moral 
theory, it ought therefore to be the chief motive 
of human conduct.** We have here a reference to 
that charge against Bentham and Paley, which 
we formerly considered, and shewed to be about 
the strangest thing that ever dropped from a pen* 
This confusion, which Bentham never committed, 
f. e. a nothing, a thing without existence, led 
Mr. Bentham to draw a conclusion. What con- 
clusion ? Why this ;— -" the principle of utility 
forms a necessary part of every moral theory, 
therefore it ought to be the chief motive of human 
conduct." Now to the fact. Mr. Bentham nevef 
drew such a conclusion in his life. He nevir 
liaid, or dreamed of saying, that any thing'd beiiig 
a part of a moral theory, constituted it necessarily 
the chifef motive of human conduct. In fact he 
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motive at all. He knew better the meaning of 
the word. His doctrine of motives was, that 
neither morality nor immorality belongs to mo- 
tives, but to a differesnt part of the mental process. 

Sir James lays down his own doctrine, as if in 
refutation of Mr. Betitham. " A theory founded 
on utility requires that we should cultivate, as 
excitements to practice, those other habitual dis- 
positions, which we know by experience to be 
generally the source of actions beneficial to our* 
Selves and our fellows ; habits of feeling produc- 
tive of habits of virtuous conduct, and in them 
more strengthened by the re-action of these last." 

We have occasion, first, for a little verbal cri- 
ticism. Dispositions are made by cultivation. 
Sir James says, the habitual dispositions, that is, 
dispositions with respect to which there is nd 
longer need of cultivation, should be cultivated. 
He does not mean this ; but it shews how little 
capable be was of expressing a meaning. 

l^he doctrine is, that there are disposition^ 
auxiliary to virtue, and that they ought to be 
cultivated. This is a truth which no man who 
ever reflected upon these things was ignoraht of, 
and which no man in the world ever denied. 
What was the " disposition" of 'Sir James when 
he gave it to be understood that Mr. Bentham 
had either denied it, or overlooked it ? 

We pick up, as we. go cm, that the feelings he 
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•peaks of are *^ the social affections, felt with the 
utmost warmth/' He then tells us something 
about social affections* They '*give birth to 
more comprehensive benevolence." That is to 
say, the love of John, and of Kate, gives birth to 
the love of a whole parish. But the social affec- 
tions, when they give birth to the more compre- 
hensive benevolence, " are not supplanted by it-** 
That is to say, the love of Kate and of John, 
when it has begotten the love of the parish, 
remains the love of Kate and of John all the 
same. Further, when the social affections are 
felt with the utmost warmth, ** the moral senti- 
ments most strongly approve what is right and 
good." This is rather puzzling. Does it mean, 
that when the love of John and of Kate is felt 
with the utmost warmth, the moral sentiments 
most strongly approve a reform of the law, for 
(example, which is undoubtedly right and good ; 
one of the most right and good of all possible 
things ? Again, the moral sentiments, imder the 
love of John and Kate, " are not perplexed by a 
calculation of consequences." Here Sir James 
gets hold of the hack argument against the prin- 
ciple of utility. It requires calculation, and men 
are not good at calculating. Is action to be 
always suspended, till calculation is performed ? 
' The shallowness, evinced by this talk, is asto- 
nishing; and yet it has been held by men of 
CQnsiderable name. Is it possible to avoid per- 
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ceiving, at a glance, that it utterly subverts 
morality ? 

Mr. Bentham demonstrated that the morality 
of an act does not depend upon the motive. The 
same motive may give birth to acts which are of 
the most opposite nature. The man who earns 
five shillings by his day's labour, and the man 
who robs him of it as he is returning at night to 
his home, both act from the same motive, the 
desire of obtaining a few shillings. 

Mr. Bentham further demonstrated, that the 
morality of an act is altogether dependant on the 
intention. One man fires a gun at a partridge, 
and kills it ; another man fires a gun at a par- 
tridge, but kills his brother. If care was not 
wanting to ascertain whether any person was 
exposed, the latter act, notwithstanding its fatal 
consequences, was as void of guilt as the former. 

The intention has a reference exclusively to the 
consequences of the act. When a man performs 
an act, he is said to intend the consequences of it, 
those at least which he foresees. He induces, for 
example, a mai'ried woman to yield to his impure 
desires, aware of the ruin which it is calculated to 
bring upon herself, and the sufferings which it 
may inflict on her children and husband. These 
consequences, as far as foreseen, or capable of 
being foreseen, he is said to intend. 

Sir James's talk implies, that he committed the 
miserable blunder of confounding motive, and 
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intention. Let us attend a little to this point. 
The motive regards one, or a few, of the Gonse- 
quences of the act ; the intention regards them 
aUL In the case ahove stated, the pleasure to the 
seducer is the motive to the seduction, and is one 
consequence of the act; the intention includes 
both that and its other consequences. These 
consequences in this case evidently divide them* 
selves into two sorts ; the one sort, pleasurable, 
viz. to the author of the act ; the other, painful, 
viz. to other persons. 

When the consequences of the act are pleasura- 
ble to other persons, as well as to the actor, the 
case, is simple ; the intention has in it nothing but 
what is good. ^Vhen, however, among the conse- 
quences of the act, some are hurtful to others, con- 
sideration is required. If they are hurtful to 
others to a certain degree, and pleasurable to the 
actor in a less degree, the conclusion of all men is, 
that it is wrong, immoral, to perform the act 
The question, ought, or ought not, the act to be 
performed, is evidently a question of comparison. 
There is a certain amount of good on the one 
side; a certain amount of evil on the other: 
which preponderates ? If a man intends by any 
act a greater amount of evil than of good, his 
intention is bad ; his conduct criminal. Morality, 
or immorality, therefore, depends, by the very 
nature of the case, upon calculation. A man 
cannot act without intention, without looking afc 
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the consequences of his act. If he looks imper^ 
fectly at them ; that is, takes not the necessary 
pains to ascertain the evil, which the act may do 
to others, and nevertheless performs it, he is cri- 
minal with regard to all the consequences which 
he might have foreseen. An intention therefore 
is good or bad, according as the good or evil con- 
sequences of the act predominate. This is ascer- 
tained by calculation. 

The calculation is, no doubt, in many cases, 
easy ; the preponderance of good, or of evil, being 
such, that no man can be at a loss about it. The 
greater number of cases, also, are classified ; and 
placed under general rules, universally recognized ; 
so that a man acts upon them, as pre-established 
decisions, which he may trust. Such are the 
rules of prudence, of temperance, of justice, of 
fortitude. The acts to which these names are 
clearly applicable, are acts the good consequences 
of which are recognized as greatly overbalancing 
the bad. A man feels himself exempted from the 
obligation of calculating in such cases, because the 
calculation has already been made. 

It is of importance, that the learner should 
familiarize to himself this fundamental truth ; 
though it is almost in fact an identical proposi- 
tion. Without an immoral intention there is no 
immoral act. An intention is immoral in two 
cases ; first, when a man acts with a foreknow- 
ledge of the preponderance of evil consequences ; 
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secondly, when he acts without inquiring, that is, 
without caring, whether there will be a prepon- 
derance of evil consequences or not. The goodness 
or badness of an act is the goodness or badness of 
the intention. The goodness or badness of the 
intention is the superiority of good over evil, or 
evil over good, in the consequences of the act 
performed ; a superiority ascertained by calcula- 
tion, either made by the individual, or presumed 
to be correctly expressed in a general rule. The 
men, therefore, philosophers they ought not to be 
called, who preach a morality without calculation, 
take away morality altogether ; because morality 
is an attribute of intention ; and an intention is 
then only good when the act intended has in the 
sum of its ascertainable consequences a superiority 
of good over evil. Take away calailation, you 
take away the goodness or badness of intention, 
and without goodness of intention there is no 
morality. Where there is no calculation, there- 
fore, there is no morality; in fact, there is nothing 
rational, any more than moral. To act, without 
regard to consequences, is the property of an 
irrational nature. But to act without calculation 
is to act without a regard to consequences. The 
best morality, says Sir James, is to act without 
regard to consequences. It is fortunate that Sir 
James's instructions are not calculated to have 
much effect. 

When ^^ the moral sentiments " act " without 
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the calculation of consequences, they are not inca*' 
pable of being gradually rectified by reason ;*' 
that is to say, when they go wrong for want of 
calculation, they are capable of being set right by 
calculation. Sir James adds, " whenever they are 
decisively proved by experience not to correspond in 
some of their parts to the universal and perpetual 
eflfects of conduct." Is not this precious jargon ? 

"Some of their parts;" some of the parts of 
the moral sentiments. Do the moral sentiments 
then consist of parts ? 

" When the moral sentiments do not correspond 
to the effects of conduct." What is meant by the 
moral sentiments not corresponding to the effects 
of conduct? The "effects of conduct" mean, I 
suppose, the consequences of acts, good or evil, as 
we have been speaking of them above. When 
Sir James then says, that the moral sentiments do 
not always correspond with the effects of conduct, 
he means that they do not correspond with the dis- 
tinction between good and evil, in the consequences 
of acts ; that is, approve of acts which produce a 
preponderance of evil, disapprove of acts which 
produce a preponderance of good. No wonder 
they commit such blunders, if they decide accord- 
ing to the warm affections, without calculation. 
But when this happens. Sir James says, there is a 
remedy; these moral sentiments, which blunder so, 
may be set right by that which, according to Sir 
James, would have set them wrong, calculation. 
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" Reason," Sir James here calls it, by a tie 
sleight of hand. But ** reason," in ascertaining the 
balance of two amounts, the amount of evil con- 
sequences, and the amount of good, is honest, dry 
calculation, and nothing else, whatever Sir James 
may think. 

Sir James, however, in these words, admits, 
that the moral sentiments ought to ** correspond 
with the effects of conduct," and that calculation 
is that alone which can make them do so. Yet 
he tells us that calculation is that which disgraces 
the principle of utility. What a Sir James ! 

** Universal and perpetual effects of conduct,*' 
ifi the expression of Sir James ; and is worth re- 
marking, to shew Sir James's skill in expressing 
his own meaning. By " effects of conduct," he 
can mean nothing but consequences of acts. But 
what is meant by ** universal and perpetual " 
consequences of acts ? This can relate to nothing 
but constancy of sequence, and means the conse- 
quences which are not accidental. But it is not 
true, that the moral i^ntiments regard only the 
invariable consequences of acts. The accidental 
consequences, when they can be foreseen, de- 
serve as much attention, as the invariable % only 
it more frequently happens that they cannot be 
foreseen. 

Sir James enforces his argument against calcu- 
lation, which he seems to have it greatly at heart 
to decry, by saying, ** It is a false representation 
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of human nature to affirm that courage is only 
prudence ; " and he quotes Mr. Mill, as the author 
of that affirmation. He explains what he sup- 
poses Mr. Mill to mean, by saying, " a man who 
fights because he thinks it more hazardous to 
yield is not toave." Sir James says, Mr. Mill has 
made ** a false representation of human nature;*' 
Sir James makes " a false representation " of 
Mr. Mill. That computation or cv^^XoynrfAog ; that 
thinking together ^ of the effects, good and bad, of 
an act, which I have just described as essential to 
a moral intention, that is, a moral act, is not 
expressed, in the case of an act of courage, by 
the phrase ^^ more hazardous to yield than to 
fight;" any more than it would be, in the case 
supposed above, of the man seducing the woman, 
by the phrase, more safe to abstain than to go on. 
This is not the main part of the consideration, 
as it is put by Mr. Mill. 

Mr. Mill had shewn, in what way our ideas of 
pains and pleasures, and our ideas of the causes 
of them, combined into complex ideas by associa- 
tion, constitute the various affections of our 
nature, that is, the pleasurable and painful states, 
other than sennjitions, of which we are conscious 
He had shewn, that in many of these combina- 
tions the idea of the cause of the pleiisure or 
pleasures, of the pain or pains, so predominated 
in the compound, as to obscure, or even render 
imperceptible, the idea of the pleasures or pains 
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themselves. This explanation will enable the 
reader to understand the following quotations 
from Mr, Mill, which are necessary to shew, in 
what way Sir James deals with those authors, 
whom it is his object to defame. 

" We have already remarked," says Mr. Mill, 
^^ that of all the causes of our pleasures and pains, 
none are to be compared, in point of importance, 
with the actions of ourselves and our fellow- 
creatures. From this class of causes, a far 
greater amount of pleasures and pains proceed, 
than from all other causes taken together. It 
follows that these causes are objects of intense 
affection to us ; either favourable, if they are the 
cause of pleasure, or unfavoiu^able, if they are the 
cause of pain. 

" The actions from which men derive advantage 
have all been classed under foui^ titles ; prudence, 
fortitude, justice, beneficence. 

" We apply the names, prudent, brave, just, 
beneficent, both to our own acts, and to the acts 
of other men. 

" When these names are applied to our own 
acts, the first two, prudent and brave, express acts 
which are useful to ourselves in thfe first instance ; 
the latter two, justice, and beneficence, express 
acts which are useful to others in the first in- 
stance. 

" It is further to be remarked, that those acts 
of ours, which are primarily useful to ourselves, 
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are secondarily useful to others ; and -those which 
are primarily useful to others, are secondarily 
useful to ourselves. Thus, it is by our prudence, 
and fortitude, that we are best enabled to do acts 
of justice and beneficence to others. And it is 
by acts of justice, and beneficence to others, that 
we best dispose them to do similar acts to us." 

After these explanations Mr. Mill proceeds to 
examine the associations into which the ideas of 
these actions, as causes of good, enter. 

" We have two sets of associations," he says, 
" with the acts which are thus named," viz. 
prudent, brave, just, beneficent ; — " one set of 
associations, when they are considered as our 
own acts ; another set, when they are considered 
as the acts of other men. 

" When they are considered as our own acts ; 
in other words, when we consider our own pru- 
dence, bravery, justice, and beneficence, we have 
associations with them of the following kind. 

" With our own acts of prudence and bravery, 
we associate good to ourselves ; that is, either 
pleasure or the cause of pleasure, as the imme- 
diate consequent. Acts of prudence, for example, 
are divided into two sorts ; the sort productive of 
good, and the sort preventive of evil. All acts 
which add to our wealth, power, and dignity, or 
any one of them, so far as they produce this 
effect, without counterbalancing evil, may be 
called acts of prudence. Thus, incessant labour, 
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by all those to whom it is necessary for subsist- 
ence, or for reputation, is a course of prudence. 
Prudence, however, in its common acceptation, is 
more employed to denote the acts by which we 
avoid evils, than those by which we obtain good ; 
those by which we reject present pleasures, when 
followed by pains which overbalance them, and 
those by which we endure present pains when 
they prevent the following of greater pains. It 
thus appears, that for acts of prudence, knowledge 
is required. It is the choice, among the acts within 
our power, of those the consequences of which 
constitute the greatest amount of good.'* 

And now we come to Sir James's courage. 

" When we perform," says Mr. Mill, " acts of 
courage or fortitude, the chance of evil is incurred 
£or the sake of a preponderant good. If the good 
were not a balance for the chance of evil, the 
consequences of the act would not be a balance 
of good. The act would not be a moral act, and 
would have no title to the name of courage. 
Knowledge, therefore, is as necessary to the ex- 
ercise of this virtue, as to that of prudence. 
Courage, in fact, is but a species of the acts of 
prudence ; a class, selected for distinction by a 
particular name ; that class in which evils of a 
particular description are to be hazarded for the 
sake of a preponderant good. 

" When, with the ideas of our acts of prudence, 
and acts of courage, past, and future, have been 
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associated, sufficiently often, the class of benefits, 
which are the consequences of them, they are no 
longer simple ideas, indifferent ideas; they are 
complex pleasurable ideas. That is, they are 
affections ; " and affections of any degree of in- 
tensity and power. 

Now then, let us see how this account cor- ' 
responds with the representation of Sir James. 
He makes Mr. Mill say, that courage consists in 
fighting only when there is more danger in 
running away^ as if the whole consideration was 
a balance of chances against the life of the in- 
dividual. Is it possible, that this was any thing 
else, than an intended misrepresentation? Do 
not Mr. MilFs words, as clearly as it is possible 
for words to express an idea, declare, that it is a 
balance of good upon all the consequences of the 
act, which makes it an act fit to be performed ; 
and that this is the gi*and property in which an 
act of courage agrees with an act of prudence ? 
So much so, that in a case in which the death of 
the individual is certain, courage may require 
that he maintain his post. 

Having considered the associations we each of 
us have with our own acts of prudence, fortitude, 
justice, and beneficence, Mr. Mill proceeds to the 
associations we have with such acts, when per- 
formed by other people ; and, when he comes to 
feourage, says, " We have seen that fortitude is 
the name of that class of acts, in which a good 
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is aimed at by the risk of a great evil. There is 
a grand class of cases in which the good aimed 
at is not the peculiar good of the individual by 
whom the act or series of acts is -performed, but 
a good common to others, to a whole people. Of 
course, in such a case, we have a strong associa- 
tion of our own pleasures, or exemption from 
pains, with other men's courage, whether we are 
sharing with them in the danger, or exempted 
from it by their acts. This association is such as 
to constitute a very strong affection. Even when 
the good sought by the act of courage is only 
the good of the individual, we have with it a 
sufficient association of pleasurable ideas to con- 
fititute it an affection. We have, first of all, an 
agreeable association with the balance of good 
which the act is calculated to produce to the 
actor. And next we have a very powerful asso- 
ciation of pleasure ^with the state of mind in 
which the idea of a great evil is controlled by 
the idea of a greater good. When the motive 
exists to do us good in a man who has such a 
mind, he will not be deterred by the prospect of 
an inadequate evil. When we encounter danger 
in company with such a man, we shall not be ex- 
posed to greater danger by his deserting us." 

What Sir James poorly smatters afterwards, 
when he fancies he gives us information about 
the formation of habits, is unworthy of notice ; 
except where he concludes, by saying, " the best 
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writers of Mr- Bentham's school overlook the in- 
dissolubility of these associations " (viz. those by 
which habits are formed,) " and appear not to bear 
in mind that their strength and rapid action con- 
stitute the perfect state of a moral agent-" This 
is almost incredible, in a man who includes 
Mr. Mill by name among those writers. It is 
Mr. Mill, who first made known the great im- 
portance of the principle of the indissoluble asso- 
ciation. It is he, who has shewn, that various 
mental phenomena, which had puzzled all pre- 
ceding inquirers, may be satisfactorily accounted 
for, by application to them of the principle of in- 
indissoluble association. It is by aid of this 
principle, that he has performed all the more im- 
portant parts of his analytical process. And yet 
Sir James is capable of setting him down among 
those who have neglected that principle. 

Either Sir James never read the book; and 
then he imputed errors to it, without knowing or 
caring, whether he spoke truth or falsehood ; or, 
if he had read the book, he spoke falsehood wil- 
fully. I suppose the former case, which is the 
common case with Sir James; for this disserta^- 
tion proves, beyond all possibility of doubt, that, 
pretending to read every thing, he read hardly 
any thing ; but nevertheless made his criticisms, 
laudatory, or condemnatory, as he found the 
motive, with as much assurance as if his acquaint- 
ance with the books he criticised had been familiar 
and complete. 
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These two objections, first, that Mr. Bentham 
made the principle of morality the sole motive to 
a virtuous act, in which we have seen that Sir 
James confounded motive and intention, and at 
the same time spoke in defiance of evidence j 
secondly, that Mr. Bentham made, calculation, 
aHaSy good intention, to form a necessary part 
of every virtuous act ; constitute, in reality, the 
whole of Sir James's argument against the ethical 
system of Mr. Bentham. 

Sir James, however, goes on to arraign good 
intention, under the name of calculation, by 
ascribing to it a couple of deplorable effects. 

First, it prevents " the inherent delight of the 
virtuous affections from being duly estimated." 

Secondly, it prevents the " beneficial effect 
of good conduct on the frame of the mind," from 
being attended to. 

At least, he aflarms, that those whom he calls 
the followers of Mr. Bentham are guilty of those 
faults. 

He couches both accusations in the following 
words : " The followers of Mr. Bentham have 
carried to an unusual extent the prevalent fault 
of the more modern advocates of utility, who 
have dwelt so exclusively on the outward ad- 
vantages of virtue " (viz. , those beneficial coa- 
sequenees of an act which form the essence of 
good intention,) " as to have lost sight of the 
delight which is a part of virtuous feeling" (the 
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first of the two grounds of accusation) ; *' and of 
the beneficial influence of good actions upon the 
frame of the mind," — which is the second* 

This is a matter, on which we must dwell with 
the more minuteness, because it is one on which 
Sir James lays stress. He treats of it with 
seeming fervour, and is unwilling to leave it 
He desires that virtue should be considered to be 
the offspring of the affections.. But what is still 
more remarkable, and calls more urgently upon 
our attention, he represents the having of the 
affections as the main thing, the performing the 
acts, as of minor importance. 

From what Sir James says immediately after- 
wards, in a wordy panegyric on the " delight of 
virtuous feeling," we learn that by " virtuous 
feeling," he means the social affections. The 
social affections are such as gratitude, pity, love of 
kindred, love of country, benevolentre to indivi- 
duals generally, and so on. 

Sir James sings a loud song about the delight 
which he says forms " a part** of these feelings. 
This expression shews full well, that of the conob- 
position of these feelings Sir James was ignorant. 
Delight a part of gratitude ! He might as well 
have talked of pain's being " a part" of the prick 
of a needle. What any other man would have 
said is, that gratitude is a pleasurable feeling. 
The feeling is not one thing, the pleasure another. 
The feeling is one of that class of feelings which 
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are pleasurable ; as gold is of that class of things 
which are yellow. 

^Allowing then these affections to be as delight- 
ful as Sir James thought it was fine to call them ; 
let them, if it will please him, be ten times more 
delightful than experience shews them to be, how 
does that affect the necessity of a good intention 
to a moral act? And how does the necessity of a 
good intention, and of that regard to consequences 
in which it consists ; or rather, how does the 
inculcating that necessity, with any degree of 
earnestness, argue an ignorance, in any respect, of 
the value of the social affections? Is a man, 
-because the social affections are delightful, not to 
look to the consequences of his acts? Is he, 
because he has a great pleasure in pleasing some- 
body, to perform an act which will please him, 
whatever the consequences ? Is he not to balance 
the consequences, if they are partly good, and 
partly evil ; and to abstain from the act alto- 
gether, how intense soever the " delight" of his 
social feeling, if the bad consequences prepon- 
derate ? Sir James's delightful affections operate 
by producing motives ; and though in constituting 
motives they operate generally in the right direc- 
tion, they do occasionally operate in the wrong ; 
and would do so to a deplorable extent, if they 
were not held in continual restraint by the obliga- 
tion, which every man feels, of acting with a good 
intention ; that is, with a due regard to all the 
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consequences of his acts ; that is, with honest 
calculation ; that is, in obedience to the principle 
of utility. 

The accusation, then, of Mr. Bentham and 
"** his followers,'* that they attended so much to 
the intention implied in the act, that they did not 
attend enough to the intensity of the pleasure 
which in a class of cases incites to the act, is 
purely ridiculous. Did not Sir James perceive, 
that the more violent this incitement, if the man 
is not effectually controled by the regard to con- 
sequences, the greater is the danger of his acting 
immorally ? No ; Sir James saw no such thing. 
He did not even see that motive is one thing, and 
intention another. 

The stress, then, of this accusation against 
Mr. Bentham, and those whom it pleases Sir James 
to call his followers, is, that they inculcated on 
men, attention to the consequences of their acts 
too much ; attention to the delight of the social 
affections too little. The answer is, that they did 
neither. Mr« Mill, among those who are probably 
included in Sir Jameses term " followers," is the 
only one who has written any thing on the sub- 
ject. He and Mr. Bentham, so far from having 
neglected the social affections, have spoken of 
them, and of the consequences of acts, as far as 
their subject required, and no farther. Their 
subject was the theory of morals, not the practice. 
They had to expound those phenomena of our 
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nature which involve the judgment we form of 
actions as right and wrong. Their duty was 
exposition solely. Inculcation is the province of 
the practical moralist ; and it is for him to tell 
how much, with a view to good consequences, the 
social affections deserve cultivation ; whether the 
selfish pleasure of having them, which Sir James 
makes such a rant about, is the only object in view» 
or the beneficial actions to which, as contributing 
to the formation of motives, they incite. 

But however insignificant the inculpatory lan- 
guage of Sir James is thus seen to be, it is 
material to shew against what a power of evidence 
that his accusation was unfounded and discre- 
ditable, he chose to deliver it to the world. ' 

Mr. Bentham, in expounding the business of 
law, had much to do with intentions, and motives ; 
the former, as the ground on which an agent 
becomes the subject of punishment or reward; 
the latter, as the instrument with which the legis- 
lator has to operate, both in preventing bad 
^actions, and producing good. 

The origin of motives is pleasures and pains. 
For the sake of tracing motives to their origin, 
Mr. Bentham gives a list of pleasures and pains. 
In his list ^f pleasures are found, the pleasures of 
amity, the pleasures of a good name, the pleasures 
of benevolence. Of these last, he says; "the 
pleasures of benevolence are the pleasures result- 
ing from the view of any pleasures supposed to be 
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possessed by the beings who may be the objects of 
benevolence ; to wit, the sensitive beings we are 
acquainted with ; under which are commonly 
included, — 1, the Supreme Being; 2, human 
beings; 3, other animals. These may also be 
called the pleasures of good will, the pleasures of 
sympathy, or the pleasures of the benevolent or 
social affections." 

We now turn to the account which he gives of 
the motives which spring from these pleasures, 
when we shall see not only the place which they 
hold among the causes of good actions, but the 
restraint under which they need to be held to 
prevent their becoming the cause of bad actions. 

" To the pleasures of sympathy,*' he says,* 
** corresponds the motive which, in a neutral 
sense, is termed good-will. The word sympathy 
may also be used on this occasion: though the 
sense of it seems to be rather more extensive. In 
a good sense, it is styled benevolence ; and in 
certain cases, philanthropy ; and, in a figurative 
way, brotherly love ; in others, humanity ; in 
others, charity ; in others, pity and compassion ; 
in others, mercy ; in others, gratitude ; in others, 
tenderness ; in others, patriotism ; in others, 
public spirit. Love is also employed in this as in 
so many other senses. In a bad sense, it has no 
name applicable to it in all cases : in particular 

* Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
ch. 10. § 25. 
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cases it is styled partiality. The word zeal, with 
certain epithets prefixed to it, might also be 
employed sometimes on this occasion, though the 
sense of it be more extensive; applpng some- 
times to ill as well as to good will. It is thus we 
speak of party zeal, national zeal, and public zeal. 
The word attachment is also used with the like 
epithets: we also say family-attachment. The 
French expression, esprit de corps, for which as 
yet there seems to be scarcely any name in 
English, might be rendered, in some cases, though 
rather inadequately, by the terms corporation 
spirit, corporation attachment, or corporation zeal. 
" 1. A man who has set a town on fire is appre- 
hended and committed : out of regard or compas- 
sion for him, you help him to break prison. In 
this case the generality of people will probably 
scarcely tnow whether to condemn your motive 
or applaud it : those who condemn your conduct, 
will be disposed rather to impute it to some other 
motive : if they style it benevolence or compas- 
sion, they will be for prefixing an epithet, and 
calling it false benevolence or false compassion.^ 

* Among the Greeks, perhaps the motive, and the conduct 
it gave birth to, would, in such a case, have been rather ap- 
proved than disapproved of. It seems to have been deemed an 
act of heroism on the part of Hercules, to have delivered his 
friend Theseus from hell : though divine justice, which held 
him there, should naturally have been regarded as being at 
least upon a footing with human justice. But t-o divine justice, 
even when acknowledged under that character, the respect paid 
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2. The man is taken again, and is put upon his 
trial : to save him you swear falsely in his favour. 
People, who would not call your motive a bad 
one before, will perhaps call it so now. 3. A man 
is at law with you about an estate : he has no 
right to it : the judge knows this, yet, having an 
esteem or affection for your adversary, adjudges 
it to him. In this case the motive is by every 
body deemed abominable, and is termed injustice 
and partiality. 4. You detect a statesman in 
receiving bribes : out of regard to the public 
interest, you give information of it, and prosecute 
him. In this case, by all who acknowledge your 
conduct to have originated from this motive, your 
motive will be deemed a laudable one, and styled 
public spirit. But his friends and adherents will 
not choose to account for your conduct in any 
such manner : they will rather attribute it to 
party enmity. 5, You will find a man on the 
point of starving : you relieve him ; and save his 
life. In this case your motive will by every 
body be accounted laudable, and it will be termed 
compassion, pity, charity, benevolence. Yet in 
all tl^ese cases the motive is the same: it is 
neither more nor less than the motive of good-will." 



at that time of day does not seem to have been very profound, 
or well-settled : at present, the respect paid to is profound and 
settled enough, though the name of it is but too often applied 
to dictates which could have had no other origin than the worst 
sort of human caprice. 
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After enumerating all the classes of motives, 
and tracing them to their origin, he comes to 
consider .the order of pre-eminence among them ; 
when he says, ^^Of all these sorts of motives, 
good-will is that of which the dictates, taken in a 
general view, are surest of coinciding with those 
of the principle of utility. For the dictates of 
utility are neither more nor less than the dictates 
of the most extensive and enlightened (that is, 
well-advised) benevolence. The dictates of the 
other motives may be conformable to those of 
utility, or repugnant, as it may happen." 

This throws light not only on Sir James's 
charge, that Mr. Bentham, and those who think 
as he does, overlook the value, as a source of 
motives, of the social affections ; but also on that 
other charge, that they represent the principle of 
utility as the only motive of a moral act. 

Mr. Mill, whose object it was to analyze all 
those states of mind, and shew wherein they con- 
sist, goes more minutely to work. 

He considers the state of mind, which is gene- 
rated by the idea of a pleasure or train of plea- 
sures associated with the idea of its cause ; and 
he shews that this is what has received the 
generical name of love, or affection. I shall pass 
over what he says of the case in which other 
causes enter into this association, either imme- 
diate and particular, or remote and general, of 
which last the more remarkable species are,^ wealth. 
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dignity, and power ; and shall come to those cases 
in which the idea of our fellow-creatures, as cause 
of our pleasures, enters into the associations which 
we call affections. He begins the subject in this 
manner*: — 

" Wealth, power, and dignity, being the origin 
of such powerful affections as we find them to be, 
though the causes of pleasure to us only by being 
the causes of the actions of our fellow-creatures ; 
it would be wonderful if our fellow-creatures 
themselves, the more immediate causes of those 
actions, should not be the origin of affections. 
But this is not the case ; our fellow-creatures are 
the origin of affections of the greatest influence in 
human life ; to the enumeration of which it is now 
our business to proceed." 

He thus goes on : — 

" We contemplate our fellow creatures, as 
cause of our pleasures, either individually, or in 
groups. We shall consider the several cases 
which have attracted sufficient attention to be 
distinguished by names. 1. That of friendship. 
2. That of kindness. 3. That of family. 4. That 
of country. 5. That of party. 6. That of man- 
kind." 

To exemplify the mode in which he presents 
the analysis of these cases, I shall select kindness, 
and the family affection. 

Of kindness he says, " There is nothing which 

* Analysis of the Human Mind^ ch. 21. sub-sect. 2. 
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more instantly associates with itself the ideas of 
our own pleasures and pains, than the idea of the 
pleasures and pains of another of our fellow crea- 
tures. The expositions already afforded suffi- 
ciently indicate the source of this association, 
which exerts a powerful and salutary influence 
in human life. The idea of a man enjoying a 
train of pleasures, or happiness, is felt by every 
body to be a pleasurable idea. The idea of a 
man under a train of sufferings or pains is 
equally felt to be a painful idea. This can arise 
from nothing but the association of our own 
pleasures with the first idea, and of our own 
pains with the second. We never feel any pains 
and pleasures but our own. The fact indeed, is, 
that our very idea of the pains or pleasures of 
another man is only the idea of our own pains 
or our own pleasures associated with the idea of 
another man. This is one, not of the least im- 
portant and curious of all cases of association ; 
and instantly shews how powerful must be the 
association of ideas of our own pains and pleasures, 
in a feeling so compounded. The pleasurable 
association composed of the ideas of a man and 
his pleasures, and the painful * association com- 
posed of the ideas of a man and his pains, are 
both affections ; which have so much of the same 
tendency, that they are included under one name, 
kindness ; though the latter affection has a name 
appropriate to itself, compassion." 
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When Mr. Mill comes to the case of family, he 
says, " The group, which consists of a father, 
mother, and children, is called a family. The 
associations which each member of this group has 
of his pains and pleasures, with the pains and 
pleasures of the other members, constitute some 
of the most interesting states of human conscious- 
ness. 

" The affection of the husband and wife is, in 
its origin, that of two persons of different sex, 
and needs not be farther analysed. To this 
source of pleasurable association is added, when 
the union is happy, all those other associations, 
just enumerated^ which constitute the affection of 
friendship. To this another addition is made by 
the union of interests; or that necessity under 
which they are placed, of deriving pain and 
pleasure from the same causes. Though in too 
many instances, these pleasurable associations are 
extinguished, by the generation of others of an 
opposite description; in other cases they are 
carried to such a height, as to afford an exempli- 
fication of that remarkable state of mind, in 
which a greater value seems to be set upon the 
means, than upon the end. Persons have been 
found, the one of whom could not endure to live 
without the other." 

Mr. Mill next proceeds to analyse the parental 
affection ; but thinks it necessary to do this with 
so much minuteness, that the passage is too long 
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for quotation. After treating both of tfais and 
the filial affection, he comes to that which exists 
among brothers and sisters. " This has in it," 
he says, *^ most of the ingredients which go to 
the composition of friendship. There is, first of 
all, companionship ; the habit of elijoying plea- 
sures in common, and also of suffering pains; 
hence a great readiness in sympathising with one 
another ; that is, in associating trains, each of his 
own pains and pleasures, with the pains and 
pleasures of the rest. There is next, where the 
education is good, a constant reciprocation, to the 
extent of their power, of beneficent acts. And 
lastly, there is their common relation to the grand 
source of all their pleasures, the parent." 

.Mr. Mill concludes his exposition of the family 
affections with these words : — " When the affec- 
tions of the domestic class exist in perfection (in 
such a state of education and morals as ours this 
rarely can happen), they afford so constant a 
succession of agreeable trains, that they form, 
perhaps, the most valuable portion of human 
happiness. Acts of beneficence to the larger 
masses of mankind afford still more interesting 
trains to those who perform them. But they are 
the small number. The happiness of the domestic 
affections is open to all." 

AVhat has now been adduced is abundantly 
sufficient to shew, that when Sir James brought 
his charge against Mr. Bentbam and Mr. Mill, of 
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not having spoken enough of the pleasures of the 
social affections, and of having spoken too much 
of the obligation on a moral agent of attention to 
the consequences of his acts, he spoke in the 
teeth of conclusive evidence, and with a dis- 
graceful ignorance of his subject. 

After explaining how the social affections are 
formed, Mr. Mill explains by what change in 
these associations they become motives, and the 
cause of acts ; and, in what manner, namely, by 
acting in frequent obedience to those motives, the 
corresponding disposition is created, namely, a 
facility of being acted upon by those motives, or 
a tendency to the performance of the acts, — acts, 
which for the most part are good, but may be evil 
to any extent, and need, therefore, the control of at- 
tention to the moral principle, as completely as the 
acts which flow from any other class of motives. 

So much, then, for the truth of the charge, 
that " the followers of Mr. Bentham have lost 
sight of the delight which is a part of virtuous 
feeling." 

Those, however, have seen but little of Sir 
James who have not looked at his words. I 
therefore think it important, both for the advan- 
tage of shewing Sir James in his true colours, 
and the instruction which may be derived from a 
specimen of the mode of cross-questioning delin- 
quent words, to look at the phrases in which he 
clothed his wisdom on this occasion. 
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** The followers of Mr. Bentham,*' says Sir 
James, **have carried to an unusual extent the 
prevalent fault of the more modem advocates of 
utility, who have dwelt so exclusively on the 
outward advantages of virtue as to have lost 
sight of the delight which is a part of virtuous 
feeling, and of the beneficial influence of good 
actions upon the mind. ' Benevolence towards 
others,' says Mr. Mill, * produces a return of 
benevolence from them.' The fact is true, and 
ought to be stated. But how unimportant is it 
in comparison with that which is passed over in 
silence, the pleasure of the affection itself, which 
if it could become lasting and intense, would con- 
vert the heart into a heaven ! " 

Mr. Mill says that benevolence produces a 
return of benevolence. Is this, then, all which 
Mr. Mill said about benevolence ? Are not the 
passages above cited some proof to the contrary ? 

Mr. Mill " passed over in silence the pleasure 
of the affection itself." He was not an ordinary 
man who could venture upon this assertion. 
Mr. Mill had traced home to their source, not one, 
but all of the social affections ; and had shewn 
by distinct analysis that they are entirely com- 
posed of pleasurable feelings ; in fact that they 
are, each, a cluster of pleasurable feelings ; that 
is, pleasure itself ; constituting in their best form 
one of the most valuable portions of human hap- 
piness. In fact, they could not enter into motives 
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without being- pleasures ; and Mr. Mill treats of 
them as constituting a most important class of 
motives. 

Mr. Mai not onlyishews that these affections 
are composed of pleasures, but further, that they 
operate as a fertile source of pleasures, viz., to 
other men, being a very frequent cause of good 
acts, though needing, by perpetual watchfulness, 
to be kept obedient to the moral principle, in 
order that, by seeking to do good to one or a few, 
they may not produce a preponderance of evil to 
others ; in fact, that one of these affections may 
not be gratified by the violation of another; 
more especially, that benevolence, the generical 
affection, may not be violated, in obedience to the 
impulse of some one of inferior importance. 

Yet the man, who got a reputation under the 
name of Mackintosh, could give it to the world, 
that Mr. Mill had nothing more to say about 
benevolence, than that it produced a return of 
benevolence; though that is no trifle; and is 
deserving of more respect, if Sir James knew all, 
than seems to be implied in his exclamation, 
" how unimportant." 

This pleasure of benevolence, which Mr. Mill 
expoimded fully, both as to what it is, and what 
it does, but which. Sir James says, he passed over 
in silence, would, " if it could become lasting and 
intense," that is, if it could become a very plea- 
surable state of mind, for that is the meaning of 
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a pleasure lasting and intense, would be a very 
pleasurable state of mind ; for that is the only 
meaning which can be annexed to the macaroni 
phrase, ^^ a heart converted into a heaven.'* And 
because benevolence, if it could become a very 
pleasurable state of mind, would be a very jdea- 
surable state of mind, therefore the followers of 
Mr. Bentham have dwelt so delusively on the 
outward advantages of virtue, that is, the con- 
sequences of their acts, as to have lost sight of 
the delight which is a part of virtuous feeling. 
How attention to the consequences of acts is 
inconsistent with attention to the delight of the 
social affection. Sir James should have explained 
to us ; and has not. 

Sir James's next words are these. " No one 
who has ever felt kindness, if he could accurately 
recall his feelings " (he must be a strange fellow 
who cannot recall his feelings when he felt kind- 
ness) ^^ could hesitate about their infinite supe- 
riority." Superiority? To what? The thing 
which Sir James was speaking about was the 
fact adverted to by Mr. Mill, that benevolence in 
one man towards other men, is a cause of bene- 
volence in them towards him. But when Sir 
James says that the feelings a man has when he 
is kind, i. e. when he is benevolent, are superior 
to the return of benevolence, what is it he means ? 
That it is more pleasing to love other men, than 
to be loved by them ? This, at any rate, may be 
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doubted; and therefore there can be no great 
superiority ; still less that " ififinite superiority" 
Sir James is pleased to tell us of. This being 
silly, let us suppose Sir James to mean, that the 
pleasure of good will to other men is infinitely su- 
perior to all the pleasure derived from all the good 
which men can receive at the hands of other men 
in consequence of their benevolence. Every body 
knows that this is untrue. If it is Sir James's 
opinion that of all the good which exists in the 
world, the proportion which proceeds from this 
source, the reciprocation of kindness, is not very 
great, he is too ignorant to be talked to upon any 
thing which concerns the moral condition of 
mankind. 

But besides all this, where is the good of 
bringing the pleasure of having good will toward 
other men into comparison, either with the 
delight of being the object of their good will, or 
that of being the object of their good acts, the 
effect of their good will; or of bringing col- 
lectively the good of having the pleasurable 
feeling of good will into comparison with the 
collective good of the acts of beneficence of which 
the benevolence kindled in one man by the bene- 
volence of another is the productive cause ? 

The value to mankind of having the feeling 
of benevolence, is one thing ; the value to them 
of the good things which spring from bene- 
volence as effects, is another. The first value is 
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not lessened, by the magnitude of the second. 
The sum of the ingredients of happiness is only 
so much the greater. And there is yet another 
question, which comes nearer home to that of 
Sir James's competency to the task he has under- 
taken ; what connection has the tawdry talk of 
Sir James, about the delight of the social affec- 
tions, with the two questions, the solution of 
which, according to himself, completes the science 
of morals ? 

The first of these questions is, — What is 
morality ? 

The second is, — What is the approbation of 
morality, or the feeling we have when we con- 
template virtuous acts ? 

1. Sir James does not mean to say, that the 
" delight " he speaks of, is the " morality " of an 
act. He does not probably mean to say that 
any of the social affections, though he calls them, 
not very aptly, virtuous feeling, is the morality 
of the act to which it may have given birth ; 
because they may all give birth to immoral acts. 
To tell us, that the social affections are delightful ; 
and to call upon all those who touch upon moral 
questions, to bawl loudly about the delight of 
them ; and to treat it as infinitely superior in 
value to all the good acts which grow from reci- 
procation of benevolence, is not to tell us what 
morality is. 

2. As little certainly do we derive any informa- 
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tion about the nature of that sentiment with 
which we contemplate a moral act, and which we 
denominate moral approbation, from eulogiums, 
however hyperbolical, on the pleasure of the 
social affections. The social affection is not the 
moral approbation. The social affection,, when 
it has any thing to do with an act, has it in the 
way of cause ; it gives birth to the motive. That 
is, it precedes the act ; but the moral approbation 
follows it. Besides, if the social affection were 
both the morality of the act, and also the approba- 
tion of it, there would be that very confusion of the 
quality of the act, with the sentiment with which 
it is regarded, which Sir James so ridiculously 
ascribed to Bentham, Paley, and Leibnitz. 

The next sentence we have from Sir James is 
a first-rate curiosity. " The cause of the general 
neglect of this consideration is, that it is only 
when a gratification is something distinct from 
a state of mind, that we can easily learn to con- 
sider it as a pleasure." 

*^ This consideration " is that which was spoken 
of in the preceding sentence, to wit, the infinite 
superiority of the feelings a man has when he 
feels kindness. Sir James complains that these 
feelings have been neglected, and he says he will 
tell us the reason of it. The cause is, that they 
are states of mind. Had it been otherwise, had 
they not been states of mind, the delight of thenpi 
would have been known, and attended to ; would 

O 
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at least have had a better chance of being so. 
" For," says Sir James, " it is only when a gra- 
tification " (alluding to that delight) '* is some- 
thing distinct from a state of mind, that," &c. 
Now, reader, do but settle with yourself, what the 
man could have known about the mind, who 
talked of a ^' gratification," as ^* something distinct 
from a state of mind." Why, a gratification is a 
state of mind ; if not a state of mind, it is no- 
thing. The word gratification is a name giyen to 
a state of the mind ; a pleasurable state. A "gra- 
tification, therefore, distinct from a state of mind, 
is a gratification distinct from itself; in other 
words, not itself ; in other words, nothing. 

Now then observe, what Sir James say^ next. 
He says, ** We cannot easily learn to consider a 
gratification as a pleasure," that is, a gratification 
as a gratification, or a pleasure as a pleasure (very 
hard!) unless under a condition, and that as- 
suredly a miraculous one, that the gratification 
shall be distinct from a state of mind. 

It is very disgusting to follow such a man as 
this through his labyrinth of jargon. It is, how- 
ever, useful ; both for the exposure of sux;h a 
case of imposture ; and as a practical lesson to' 
the young ; to whom nothing is of more import- 
ance than the art of detecting want of meaning, 
or foolish meaning, or bad meaning, under foggy 
expressions. 

Take his next sentence. " Hence the great 
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error respecting the affections, where the inherent 
delight is not duly estimated, on account of that 
very peculiarity of being a part of a state of 
mind, which renders it unspeakably more va- 
luable as independent of every thing without." I 
wish the reader would here ask himself what he 
understands by these words. 

" Hence," says Sir James, that is, from what 
he said in the preceding sentence, that a gratifica- 
tion is not easily found to be a gratification, 
unless in the case in which it is no gratification ; 
from this he says, proceeds " the great error 
respecting the affections." An amusing origin, it 
must be confessed. 

His next word is " where ; " equivalent to in 
whichi and may have for its antecedent, either 
" great error," or ** affection," but is improperly 
used in either case. " An error " where some- 
thing is not duly estimated, is not English. And 
" affections " where the inherent delight is so and 
so, is an expression equally absiurd. 

But passing by particles and connectives, let us 
come to the predication. " The inherent delight 
is not duly estimated, on account of that very 
peculiarity of being a part of a state of mind." 
But why should its being a part of a state of 
mind hinder its being duly estimated ? Sir James 
does not tell us why. And I do not expect to 
meet with any body else who will do it for him. 
And what does Sir James mean by a delight's 

o 2 
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being a part of a state of mind ? Does he ima- 
gine that a state of mind exists by parts ? This ' 
is the same ignorance we had before, when delight 
was spoken of as a part of feeling ; as if delight 
was any thing but a name for a delightful feeling, 
that is, a delightful state of mind. 

" Which renders it unspeakably more valuable- 
as independent of every thing without." 

Here Sir James tells us three things, — 1st. That 
the delight of the affections is independent of every 
thing without ; 2ndly. That it is thereby unspeak- 
ably more valuablie ; Srdly. That it has this inde- 
pendence by being part of a state of mind. 

What Sir James means by " independent of 
every thing without," we have to guess. He says, 
it is a quality unspeakably valuable. He also 
says it belongs to every state of mind, or part of 
a state, since it is in right of its being such a part, 
that a delight has it. In that case, the whole 
man is independent of every thing without. The 
feelings of the living man make up his being; 
and these feelings, from the highest exertions of 
intellect, and the noblest designs of benevolence, 
down to sensations, are all states of mind. Every 
thing, therefore, which man has is of unspeak- 
able value. And hence he must be an unspeak- 
ably happy being. 

I incline to think that what here Sir James 
was blundering about, was some vague recollec- 
tion of the boast of the ancient Stoics, that they 
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had their virtue in their own hands, for it de- 
pended on their inward purposes, and not on any 
thing without. But the Stoics never said that 
a man's delights did not depend on any thing 
without. 

' Are the social affections independent of every 
thing without, when they are caused by some- 
thing without, and have for their objects nothing 
"but what is without; that is, have both their 
beginning and their end in what is without ? 

There is more of Sir James on the delight of 
the affections, equal in value to what I have 
pointed out ; but I find it intolerable to take up 
every sentence, and shall pass to what he calls 
" the other virtuous dispositions." He says, the 
delight of having them, too, is a very great 
delight; and he takes for one instance the 
courageous disposition. He says its use in pro- 
tecting its owner from danger is of far less value 
to him than the consciousness of possessing it. 
But from what did Sir James imagine does the 
pleasure of this consciousness arise? Men are 
generally not much pleased in the consciousness 
of possessing something which is of no use to 
them. The pleasing consciousness of a possession 
is the association with the idea of it, of the idea 
of all the advantages which may result from it. 
Sir James alludes to the advantages to others, 
which a man of courage may contemplate, as 
among the fruits of his bravery ; the defence, fo^: 
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example, of " a righteous cause," Undoubtedly ; 
such ideas contribute powerfully to constitute his 
pleasing consciousness. Information from Sir 
James to this effect was little called for, since the 
fact is neither strange nor disputed. We have 
already seen how fully they are shewn by 
Mr. Mill to be included in the associations which 
regard the virtue of courage. 

Sir James, after informing us that, in the pleas- 
ing consciousness of possessing courage, more is 
included than the mere thought of the good effects 
immediately regarding the man himself, proceeds 
to tell us that the same is the case with humility ; 
very unnecessarily ; for there is nobody who will 
dispute that it is the case with every virtuous 
disposition. The consciousness of possessing it 
is a pleasurable state of mind, made up of the 
thought of all the good consequences, of which it 
is naturally the cause. Humility, however, seems 
to be mentioned for the sake of introducing the 
perversion of a passage in the work of Mr. Mill, 
and thereupon building a condemnation of the 
author. 

^^ Humility has of late been unwarrantably 
used to signify that painful consciousnejss of infe- 
riority which is the first stage of envy." And for 
this " unwarrantable use," the reference is, ** Mill's 
Analysis of the Himian Mind, vol. ii. p. 222." 
He does not favour us with any statement of the 
grounds of this charge ; other than this bare 
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reference in a note at the bottom of the page. 
We are therefore obliged to look at the passage iu 
the book. 

In referring to a passage in this work, which is 
a course of analysis, proceeding from the most 
simple, to the most complicated phenomena of the 
human mind^ there is frequently this disadvaa- 
tage, that a preceding part of the analysis must 
be taken into view, to ascertain the import of 
that which is the immediate object of attention. 
Such is the case, at present. 

One grand class of the cases which Mr. Mill had 
to analyze, was the union formed by association 
of the ideas of our pleasures and pains, with the 
ideas of the causes of them. The causes of our 
pleasures and pains he found it convenient to his 
analysis to consider as of two kinds — 1, the 
immediate causes ; 2, the remote. 

Having examined the associations formed with 
the immediate causes, and the affections they 
constitute, he proceeds to the consideration of, 
those formed with the remote causes, and eotn- 
inences thus :-— * 

^* As among the remote causes of our pleasures 
and pains may be reckoned every thing which in 
any way contributes to them, it follows that the 
number of such causes is exceedingly great. Of 
course it is only the principal cases which have 
been alluded to, and classed under titles. They 
are the following; — ^wealth, power, dignity, as 
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regards the pleasurable sensations ; poverty, im« 
potenee, contemptibility, as r^ards the painful." 

Mr. Mill then expounds at length, the states of 
mind which are formed by association of the ideas 
of these remote causes with the ideas of the plea- 
sures and pains which they are calculated to 
produce, noticing the names which, as affections, 
they have received ; and afterwards remarks this 
important fact, that these states of mind undergo 
considerable modification, when the different de- 
grees are contemplated in which those important 
causes appertain to different persons. This pas- 
sage is of importance for exhibiting the perversion 
which Sir James presents to his reader of the 
sense of Mr. Mill. 

" It is to be observed,*' says Mr. Mill, ** that 
wealth, power, and dignity, derive a great portion 
of their efficacy, from their comparalive amount ; 
that is, from their being possessed by an individual 
fn greater quantity than by most other people. 
^In contemplating them with the satisfaction with 
which powerful causes of pleasure are contem- 
plated, we seldom fail to include the comparison. 
And the state of consciousness formed ,by the 
contemplation and comparison taken together is 
called Pride. 

" We are said to be proud of our wealth, proud 
of our power, proud of our dignity ; and also of 
any of the ingredients of which our power or 
dignity is composed , of our knowledge, of our 
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eloquence, of our family, of our personal 
beauty, &e. 

" It is obvious that, in the contemplation of 
our own wealth, power; and dignity, as greater, 
we include the contemplation of another man's as 
less. As the state of consciousness thus formed, 
when the reference is to ourselves, is called pride, 
it is called contempt, when the reference is to 
others. When the case is reversed, that is, when 
a man contemplates his wealth, power, and dig- 
nity, as less than those of other men, the state of 
consciousness is called Humility. ^^ 

Such is Mr. Mill's account of humility. It is 
unquestionably a term of comparison; just as 
pride is, — its counterpart. No man is humble 
because he thinks himself greater than another 
man, but because he thinks himself less, in some 
respect which he deems of importance. The 
word has many shades of meaning, in common 
parlance ; but this is its generical import. 

This contemplation of a man's self as inferior, 
is not a pleasing state of consciousness, and incites 
to such actions as may remove the inferiority. 
This inferiority may be removed by actions of 
two sorts; either, actions tending to pull down 
the man who is superior, or actions tending to 
raise the person himself who feels the inferiority. 
When he is incited to acts of the latter sort, his 
state of mind is applauded ; it is called honour- 
able emulation,, laudable ambition, and so on. 
When he is incited to acts of the former sort, his 
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state of mind is abhorred, and is called envy, one 
of the most dishonouring of terms. 

It is cruel that Sir James's ignorance, and evil 
disposition, should force us upon these tedious 
explanations, fiut now at last we shall be 
enabled to see to the bottom of his imputation* 

** Humility,^ he says, " has of late been unwar- 
rantably used to signify that paiufid consciousness 
of inferiority, which is the first stage of envy.** 

By this he plainly imputes to Mr. Mill an 
intention to disparage the virtue of humility, as 
tending to nothing but envy. Is there any truth 
in this representation ? The answer may be 
safely left to the reader. 

What Mr. Mill has said of humility, according 
to Sir James, is this, and this only, that it is the 
first stage of envy. With exactly the same pro- 
priety might he be accused of saying, that shame 
is the first stage of murder. Shame has nothing 
to do with murder, though an ill-diiected mind 
may have recourse to murder as a means of 
escaping from shame. Humility has as little to 
do with envy, though an ill-directed mind may 
take wrong methods to relieve the painful feeling 
of inferiority. 

Sir James was utterly ignorant of the relation 
in which an affection stands to a motive and a 
ihotive to a disposition, though this is one of the 
most useful portions of that analysis which 
Mr. Mill has effected. 

The reference in support of Sir James's perver- 
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sion is to what Mr. Mill says of humility in his 
chapter of Motives. He imposes upon us the 
necessity of reciting the passage. 

" We have seen that the value of wealth, power, 
and dignity, is greatly enhanced by their compa- 
rative amount ; that is, the degree in which they 
are possessed by us compared with the degree in 
which they are possessed by others. 

" We have seen in what manner this com- , 
parison generates certain (iffections^ which have 
received the names of pride, on the one hand, 
contempt on the other ; humility on the one 
hand, respect, admiration, on the other. We 
have now to shew in what manner this compa- 
rison generates both motives, and dispositions. 

" As it is not only of value to me to have 
wealth, power, and dignity, but to have more 
than other men, the surpassing of other men thus 
becomes a cause of pleasure ; and hence the idea 
of this surpassing associated with the idea of acts 
of mine as its cause becomes a motive. 

" We may endeavour to surpass other men by 
either of two ways ; by adding to our own wealthy 
power, dignity; or by abstracting from thei!r8. 
When only ideas of the acts which add to our 
advantages enter into the motive, it is called emU' 
lation. When ideas of the acts which abstract 
from theirs enter into it, it is called envy J"' 

Having said so much of the motives which may 
arise from this comparison, part urging in the 
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right, part in the wrong direction, with the names 
given to them respectively, he proceeds to speak 
of the corresponding dispositions^ and the names 
given to them. " Emulation," he says, ** is some- 
times the name of the disposition, as well as that 
of the motive," viz. the motive which urges in 
the right direction : but he adds that ambition is 
the more frequent name of this disposition. He 
then turns to the motive which operates in the 
wrong direction, and says, "Envy is the name 
both of the disposition and the motive. It has 
the appearance also of being the name of the cor^- 
responding affection, or state of consciousness 
arising from the comparison of another man's 
greater, with our own less advantages." Mr. 
Mill says, that this however is not the case. 
When the state of consciousness is merely compa- 
rison, and has not yet been converted into a 
motive to act, either in the right direction or the 
wrong, it has, as he had said before, the name of 
humility. " It is never envy but when the 
motive to act in the wrong direction is felt;" 
just as it is emulation, ambition, when the 
motive to act in the right direction is felt. 
Of these two dispositions, the disposition cor- 
responding to the motive which urges in the 
right direction, and the motive which urges in the 
wrong, Mr. Mill speaks generally thus : " The 
same end is attainable by two sets of means, the 
one virtuous, the other vicious. The man who 
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takes the virtuous course is the man who has 
formed the hahit of associating his desire of sur- 
passing others with the acts which increase his 
own advantages. The man who takes the vicious 
course is the man who has formed the habit of 
associating with his idea of the benefit of sur- 
passing others the ideas of the acts by which 
their advantages are diminished. This is a case,'* 
adds Mr. Mill, "of the greatest importance in 
education, and ethics." 

Is it possible to find an attempt to put a wrong 
and odious construction upon a man's words, with 
intention, not only without, but in defiance of 
evidence, more flagrant than that which is dis-^ 
played in Sir James's declaration, " Humility has 
been unwarrantably used by Mr. Mill to signify 
that painful consciousness of inferiority, which is 
the first stage of envy ? " 

Sir James, then, in prosecution of his ambition 
of speaking loudly about the delight of social 
affections, and " other virtuous dispositions," and 
of the superior value of this delight to all the 
difference between the consequences of good 
actions and bad, goes on to talk of the " delight'* 
of humility. In the sentimental song, sung by 
Sir James on this occasion, there is enough of 
what it would be good to expose. He confoundd 
humility with other virtues ; the correct estimate, 
for example, of a man's self. He talks nonsense |[ 
as when he says that " humility soothes and com- 
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poses vanity, and pride ;" as if the prei^ence of 
humility were not another name for the absence 
of vanity and pride. Vanity and pride do not re- 
main to be soothed by humility ; they are gone 
when humility comes. The word humility is the 
n^ation of pride and vanity. But as there is 
hardly a sentence of Sir James which does not 
present a demand for exposure, it is impossible to 
do more than give samples of this philosopher. 

After having spent so many wards in praising 
the delight. Sir James comes to philosophise 
upon it ; and thus he performs : — 

^^ Virtue has often outward advantages, and 
always inward delights ; but the second, though 
constant, strong, inaccessible, and inviolable, are 
not easily considered by the common observer as 
apart from the virtue with which they are 
blended. They are so subtle and evanescent as 
to escape the distinct contemplation of all but 
the very few who meditate on the acts of mind. 
The outward advantages, on the other hand^ 
cold, uncertain, dependent, and precarious as they 
are, yet stand out to the sense and naemory, may 
be handled and counted, and are pei*fectly on a 
level with the general apprehension. Hence they 
have become the almost exclusive theme of all 
the moralists who profess to follow reason." 

The having certain feelings of a delightful 
nature, antecedent to action, and independent of 
it, and the consequences which flow from good 
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acts, are here placed in counter view; and the 
feelings are represented as of far greater import- 
ance than the acta. 

In the next place, we are let to know, that it is 
a very difficult thing, to distinguish the feelings ; 
and except to " the very few who meditate ou the 
acts of mind,'* they are unknown, or something 
very near it. One would imagine that a feeling, 
which is very delightful, would be ona of the last 
things to be unknown to the man that felt it. 

I think it necessary to fix the attention of the 
reader, for a little time, on this curious doctrine. 

It has been frequently mentioned with regret, 
that sentimental novels, and other sentimental 
breathings, have a pernicious effect upon the 
morals of those who are addicted to them, 
especially the y(mag, by encouraging in them a 
notion, that those who have the fine feelings are 
the fine people ; and that having the fine feelings 
they may concern themselves but moderately 
about acts. Sir James, assuredly, is the first who 
has undertaken to erect this sort of thinking into 
a philosophical creed, and to preadh fomatally the 
doctrine that moral acts go a very little way to 
constitute the moral man ; that moral feeling ig 
the ^reat thing, moral acting a matter of inferior 
consideration. 

As Sir James is the first who has set up this 
system, I venture to predict that he will be alone 
of his school. No man hereafter will dare to 
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Sir James si^^ die £nilt of the common 
ohKnrer is that he does not consider these de- 
Hg^itSy ^ constant, strong, inaccessiUe, and in- 
TiriaUe" thoogfa they be, ^ as apart firom the 
Tirtoe with whidi they are Uoided." Thqr are 
not, then, the rirtne. They are something 
separate from it; and it is a failure in perspi- 
cacity, not to distinguish them. 

But then it is necessary to inquire, what 
^ the virtue " is, which they are not, but with 
which they are blended. 

Beside the sentiment. Sir James's ** delight," 
which may be r^;arded as cause of the act, there 
is nothing in the case connected with virtue but 
the act itself, and the consequences of it. The 
act^ then, and the consequences, are all that re- 
niain^ apart from the delight, to make the virtue 
out of. And what Sir James tells us is this-^that 
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the delight is far superior in importance to the 
virtue. This moralist does honour to those who 
enabled him to live in the delights of fame. 
Mr. Peter Pounce was his predecessor ; who, in a 
discussion with Parson Adams, established the 
superior merit of good feelings over good acts ; 
which, or the consequences of which. Sir James 
treats as ^^ cold, uncertain, dependent, and pre- 
carious." " Sir, said Adams, my definition of 
charity is a generous disposition to relieve the 
distressed. There is something in that definition, 
answered Peter, which I like well enough ; it is, 
as you say, a disposition ; and does not so much 
consist in the act as in the disposition to do it." 

There are two things, then, the " delight," 
and ** the virtue," which Sir James says it is 
difficult to consider as separate. The virtue, as we 
have seen, is in the act and its consequences. 
Now we may safely affirm, that no man ever 
found the least difficulty in considering the feel- 
ing, by which he is inclined to a good act, as dis- 
tinct from the act itself, and its consequences; 
there never was either man or woman who did 
not distinguish them. When a poor servant girl, 
without a halfpenny in her pocket, says to her 
companion, ** that woman and child seem to be 
starving ; I wish to Grod, I had some halfpence to 
give them ; " does she not know that the pity she 
feels is one thing, the act of giving the half- 
pence, if she had them, and the pleasure of the 

p 
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starving wretches in eating the bread which the 
halfpence would purchase, another thing ? 

Sir James says, bis ** delights '* are ** subtle, 
evanescent.'' What is it that he means here to 
denote by the word "subtle?" In its primary 
use, it would seem to have denoted corporeal 
thinness, exility of parts. But if this is applied 
figuratively to a pleasure, which is neither dense 
nor rai-e, it would seem to express only weak- 
ness; a slender pleasure is a weak pleasure. 
« Evanescent," he also calls his " delights." 
And " evanescent " means something, so faint as 
barely to exist, or barely to be seen ; just about 
to become non-existent, or imperceptible. 

Sir James had got into an intellectual state so 
thoroughly depraved, that I doubt whether a 
parallel to it is possible to be found. He seems 
to have become utterly regardless of, perhaps in- 
capable of regarding, what he said. He had but 
two lines before told us, with e^ual emj^asis, 
that his " delights " were " strong,** " constant.* 
He now tells us that they are " subtle," ^ evanes- 
cent," which seems to be jwecisely the negaticm 
of the fwmer qualities. 

He also tells us, that they are blended with the 
virtue, and all this to explain to us how tiiat 
happens, which does not happen, that they are 
by most observers confounded with the virtue. 

The virtue, as we have seen, is in the aet, and 
its consequences. How can delight, which is a 
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feeling in the mind, be blended with An art 
Which is somethitlg without the mitid ; and With 
the consequences of the dct, which are sonie- 
thmg posterior to the adt ? To assert^ however, 
an impossibility, is dot more difficult to Sir James^ 
Ihail to assert as a tnatter of fact, th^t which 
had no existence^ and against the eicistence <yf 
Which he had tiefore him incontrovertible evi^ 
dence. 

Some one may t^e up the defence of 8ir James, 
and say, that though the delight^ which is in the 
mind, cannot be blended with the a6t and its con- 
i^uenced, which kf^ not ift the mjnd> it ttiay very 
naturally attd (^^iif be blended #ith the ideas of 
the Aet nM its ^odsequeiiees. But such a defender 
has to im Ififofmed^ that hisl ij^emory it short. 
Sir Jamei^ ^as debMPred hiilriseif of this resource. 
This is WhM M abiiges Mr. Behttiam for. T6 
teftch itieft to hhym in their miM^^ before detlng^ 
the ideas of the eotosequ^ii^^ of theif acts, is to 
teli them^ he si^yn, td set the pfltidiple of utility 

jtilways befafe^them \ a fecoinmendation which he 
treati^ tHtb i^efl^ble eontertipt. The defender 
Is, iudeed, fight in Bifj reniark, though mistakeft 
in his atteiil{)t to tse it in d4ifefiee of Bii" JameS; 
It is ttm that Ihe i^led6ui*ilble feeliijig which fit» 
prdtttpts to the ^t does call tip ide^ df the am 
and its dotiSeqiietices ; and jUst as the^ cdriHe^ 
quetiees are upon ihe whole beneficial^ that is^ iii 
propKoirtioil dis the ideas of them kte pU^nttiblk 
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ideas, is the original impulse rendered more and 
more highly pleasurable : in other words, and to 
state the conclusion more generally ; the mental 
delight which is connected with virtuous acting, 
becomes more and more intense, in proportion 
exactly as the principle of utility is more fully 
and correctly brought into play. This most im- 
portant class of associations has been analysed 
carefully by Mr. Mill, and may be understood 
by any man who reads his book ; if he does but 
read with the attention which the nature of his 
subject requires. 

Sir James does not think that he has suffi- 
ciently exalted the feelings, till he has also de- 
graded the acting. The ^^ outward advantages 
of virtue," (which we have shewn can be nothing 
else but acts and their consequences) he sajrs, are 
*^ cold, uncertain, dependent, and precarious, can 
be handled and counted," and so on. — This is Sir 
James's practical morality.— -The mere fondness 
a man has for his child, the delight which an idiot 
is capable of having in the highest possible 
degree, which we are not sure that the lower 
animals have not in the highest degree, is to be 
considered of greater value, than the outward 
advantages of parental virtue, the man's hard 
and persevering labours to supply the wants of 
his child, his perpetual study of its fiature happi- 
ness, the care with which he watches its inward 
movements, and endeavours to impart to it those 
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habits which are best calculated to render its life 
a source of happiness to itself and others. 

Every body knows, that in the mind of the 
virtuous parent, the anticipation of these con- 
sequences, ^^ outward advantages" though they 
be, " cold," capable of being ** counted," and so 
on, is the supreme delight; that which cheers 
him in his long and tedious labours, and 
strengthens him to persevere in his virtuous 
though pamful course. Sir James is too ignorant 
to see that in his gabble about the inward delights 
and the outward advantages, he excludes those 
joyous hopes from the parental affection, because 
they rest only on the " outward advantages," 
which are insignificant as motives, so says Sir 
James, " infinitely inferior," these are his very 
words, to the ** inward delight," and which most 
people he sajrs commit a great mistake in not 
separating from the " inward delight," which 
ought always to be considered as ** apart " from 
them. 

Sir James having said, that the outward ad- 
vantages, obvious to the senses, have been more 
taken notice of by the vulgar, than the inward 
delights, goes on ; " there is room for suspecting 
that a very general illusion prevails on this 
subject. Probably the smallest part of the plea- 
sure of virtue, because it is the most palpable, 
has become the sign and mental representative 
of the whole. The outward and visible sign 
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suggesU insensibly the inward and mental d§r 
light." 

That delight which fills (he bffeaat pf a virions 
father when he Iq^^B fprw^d ta (hff <?o|ipi^ 
q|uepce8 of w^^t lu^ has 4oi^e for ]ii^ child, in th^ 
wise i^nd bei^eficeDt ^^iju;t of Uie fuU gvown 
man, th^ plg^ of the r^^pe^t mid f^ff^ction of i^U 
who l^now bhn. Sir James ha^ the f{|t\iity to teU 
us, is the smallest part of the plefi^ure wl^if^b the 
father has in his papeptal virtue Y^ after (his 
is deducted) wh^t )s it which r^iq^n^? Qnly 
that animal fondness, which the wpiT^t of me^ 
share perhaps in equal degree w|(h tl^^ hei^t, s^nd 
which is enjqyedi and in per^app not a loiter 
degree, by tl^e infpriqr af^wals, T^e whpl^ of 
the delightful a^tfcip^tionf} whicl^ spring from 
virtuous acting, \\\p view of tl^e e^t^n^ve ai^ 
pever ending traipi^ of benefici^ consequences 
which spring fropi p^tain ki^s pf acting^ to 
n^yriads pf men ffpin ge^^al^o^ tp g^ner^tiop, 
are ^ perhaps,** says Sir James, " the smallest 
part of th^ pleai|up^ pf virtue," 

Such is the result of Sir J^mefi*s elaborate en- 
deavour to put the pleasure of feeling above tl^at 
of acting. The idea of all the consequences, 
how great and glorious soever,^ of a course c£ wise 
and beneficial action, serves only to ^^ suggest 
insensibly the inward and mental delight ; '* that 
delight which is of little value, except as it pro- 
duces those " outward advantages," which Sir 
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James speaks of with a kind of distaste^ and re- 
proaches Mr. Bentham and others for too strenu-^ 
ously calling upon men to regard. 

Sir James is perpetually presenting a call for 
verbal criticism. Here is an instance. Every 
body understands the fact, that an inward delight 
is often suggested by an outward object. But 
how an inward delight can be suggested ^^ in- 
sensibly^" it would have puzzled Sir James to 
explain. It seems to mean suggested without 
being suggested ; felt insensibly, is felt without 
being felt. 

Upon this exposition of the superiority of the 
inward delight to the outward advantages. Sir 
James hooks, (the Lord knows how,) a disserta- 
tion upon the love of fame. " Much of our love 
of praise,," he says, " may be tkiis ascribed to 
humane and sociable pleasure in the sympathy of 
others with us. Praise is the symbol which re- 
presents sympathy, and which the mind insen- 
sibly substitutes for it in recollection and in 
language." 

Sir James says we have a pleasure in sympathy 
(his ^^ humane and sociable " are here wholly 
without meaning) ; praise is the representative of 
this pleasure; and therefore we love praise. 
Upon this shewing, the man who is most fond of 
sympathy, must be the man who is most fond of 
praise. But it is a common remark, that they 
who are most fond of praise, are not the most 
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careful to deserve it. On the other hand, the 
greatest benefactors of mankind have frequently 
been distinguished for contempt of praise. These 
phenomena needed explanation at the hand of Sir 
James* Where is it ? 

The idea of the favourable opinion of our 
fellow creatures as cause, is associated with the 
idea of a great portion of our most valuable 
pleasures, as effects. Praise, in its true nature, 
is the expression of a favourable opinion. But 
who needed Sir James to tell him, in new, and 
hardly intelligible phrase, that he loves the good 
opinion of mankind, and therefore loves to be told 
of it? 

Having told us why we love present praise. 
Sir James proceeds to account for the love of 
posthumous fame. He says we love that also as 
the representative of sympathy. And he' breaks 
out into a rhapsody in praise of this same love, 
which explains nothing. The phraseology I 
recommend to the reader's own attention; but 
some of the things I must not pass unnoticed. 
It would have been impossible for Sir James, had 
he asked himself what he meant, not to have re- 
membered (for he had a memory) hundreds of 
instances of men seeking posthumous fame with- 
out either morality or genius. 

Sir James, consistently with his perfect 
ignorance of the subject, exults in the proof, 
which he says the love of posthumous praise 
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affords, of fais favourite philosophy, that man has 
** disinterested desires." Yet he allows that the 
love of posthumous praise is wholly grounded on 
the desire of present praise, which surely he 
would not have had the face to say is dis- 
interested. 

Having changed the name, viz. love of praise, 
to " regard for character," he says, " men infuse 
into that word a large portion of that sense 
in which it denotes the frame of the mind." 
The word character has two meanings; in one 
sense it is synonymous with reputation, in another 
it means the actual qualities of the mind. In the 
phrase " regard for character," it has the first 
meaning. Regard for character is regard for re- 
putation. When we say of a man, that he is a 
noble character, it has the second meaning ; we 
affirm that he has noble qualities of mind. 
What Sir James then says, is, that when a man 
speaks of regard for his character in its sense of 
reputation, he infuses into this meaning a great 
portion of the other meaning. But could not 
Sir James have expressed this In the language of 
a Christian, and have said at once, that the desire 
of being thought to have good qualities is not 
always separate from the desire of possessing 
them ? Who is ignorant of this ? And where 
is the use of giving us such truisms in an almost 
unintelligible jargon ? 

He passes from the word " character," to the 
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word ^^ honor," and speaks of it as admitting of 
a similar *^ infusion ; " the infusion of its mean- 
ing when it signifies some one^s possession of 
good qualities, into its meaning when it signifies 
other men's belief in that possession. The good 
qualities, or quality, which it denotes^ when it 
signifies the qualities, and not the reputation of 
them, is a certain minute attention, says Sir 
James, to small wrongs. 

But no body needs to be told, that there ought 
to be no wrongs, either great or smaU, and that if 
two men are equally attentive to avoid great 
wrongs, but one of them more attentive to avoid 
small wrongs than the other, he is the better man 
of the two. This is such stuff as would not find 
its way into a pulpit exercise. 

If, however. Sir James*& minute attention to 
small wrongs, means, not a minute attention to 
avoid them, in one's conduct towards others ; but 
a minute attention to resent them, in others, 
towards oneself, it is a vice, not a virtue. Is not 
Sir Janies an accurate writer, using words which 
leave it doubtful which of these two things he 
means to express ? 

Sir James then breaks out, and somewhat 
abruptly, into a rhapsodical eulogy of the man 
who prefers the true merit to the lying report of 
it. The meaning, here, is trite, even to puerility, 
but the wording is curious. " What heart does 
not warm at the noble exclamation of the ancient 
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poet: ^ Who is pleased by false honour, or 
frightened by lying infamy, but he who is false 
sind depraved ? ' ** There is not much to warm b^ 
heart in being told that a paltry fellow is a 
paltry fellow. But if it be so despicable to be 
pleased with undeserved praise, what is it to be 
tbq beatower of it ? ^ Every uncorrupted mind,** 
says Sir James, ^^ feels unmerited praise as a 
bitter reproach." Sir James must have rarely 
met with these ^^ uncorrupted minds ; " for he 
was one of the boldest hands of his day at the 
unmerited praise, and I do not believe he ever, in 
any one instance, found it treated as a reproach. 

Sir James goes on : ^* Every uncorrupted mind 
regards a consciousness of demerit as a drop of 
poison in the cup of honour.'' A consciousness 
of demerit is certainly not a comfortable feeling ; 
it is however a consciousness which most men are 
very dever in escaping. Whatever their want 
of merits, they mostly contrive to keep on good 
terms with themselves. 

But what has a consciousness of demerit to da 
in the cup of honour? Honour means merit. 
Demerit is therefore the negation of it. If 
honour here only means the praise of honourable*- 
ness, the man who does not deserve it is a 
despicable person, if he has pleasure in receiving 
it. But this is precisely what he told us before^ 
without his ** cup," and his " drop." Observe 
that the " cup of honour," in this beautiful 
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metaphor, means undeserved reputation, and the 
knowledge that it is undeserved is a drop of 
poison in it. This cup would have been a 
salutary draught, it seems, except for the know- 
ledge, but that makes it poisonous. Undeserved 
praise, when a man knows not that it is un- 
deserved, is no bad cup ; when he does know, a 
drop of poison is in it. 

Sir James having thus supported his charge 
against Mr. Bentham, and those whom he classes 
with him, that they did not set the ^^ inward 
delight" far above the "outward advantages;" 
that is, fine feeling above virtuous acting, comes 
now to the second count in his indictment, that 
they overlooked entirely the effect of virtuous 
acting upon the mind. 

I do not think it was possible even for Sir 
James, though his daring in this particular is not 
easily matched, to have made an affirmation so 
utterly at variance with evidence, had he known 
what was in the works of Mr. Bentham and 
Mr. Mill ; because he could not have hoped to 
escape detection and disgrace. And Sir James's 
ignorance of the books he criticizes is so far from 
being a difficult supposition, that the fact is mani- 
fest in almost every page of his work. 
/The accusation against Mr. Mill, that he 
entirely overlooked the effect on the mind pro- 
duced by acting; the man who first had ex- 
pounded that effect successfully, by shewing that 
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qffections are associations formed of the ideas of 
pleasures and the causes of them ; that the asso- 
ciations formed of the ideas of pleasures or the 
causes of them and of an act of our own as cause 
of either, are motives ; and that a facility of form- 
ing this last association, to be acquired solely by 
repetition, that is, frequent obedience to the 
motive, that is, frequent acting, is disposition — 
is something so outrageous, that ordinary dis- 
regard of the distinction between truth and false- 
hood will not account for ity^ 

Sir James seems to have thought of nothing 
but a mysterious jargon ; and when he had com- 
passed that, and could work it for praise or blame 
in any quarter, as he listed, alias lusted, to have 
felt satisfied with himself, as a man in the full 
enjoyment of his object. It seems never to have 
crossed his brain, that what he was charging 
against these writers, in the wonderful language 
we shall afterwards hear, is only this, that they 
were ignorant of that of which nobody is igno- 
rant, the power of habit ; or, at least, did not 
think habits of obeying the motives to virtuous 
acting, that is, dispositions, as expounded by 
Mr. Mill, a matter of importance. If this accusa- 
tion had been true, every body sees what a deep 
condemnation it would have inferred. When it 
is utterly untrue, and against glaring evidence, 
what does it infer against the man who brought 
it? 
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Sir James begins: — "They who have most 
inculcated the doctrine of utility have given an- 
Qther notable example of the very vulgar preju- 
dice which treats the uni^een as insignificant.'* 
*^ The unseen" here means the habits acquired by 
repetition of virtuous Hcts. He accuses ^* those 
who have most inculcated the doctrine of utility," 
of treating good habits (" the unseen ") as ^ inisig- 
nificant;" and he calls this a case of H vulgar 
prejudice. On the contrary, the vulgar are re^ 
markable for making too much of the " tmseefi^" 
witness their ideas of ghosts, devils, aftd so on. 
At all events, there is no man so vulgar as to 
overlook the power of habit. 

Sir James proceeds :•— " Tucker is the only one 
of them Ivho occasioiially consider^ that most 
important effect of human conduct which consists 
in its action on the frame of the mind, by fitting its 
faculties and sensibilities for their appoiiited pur-- 
pose." This is the l^r^amesical mode of saying, 
that frequent acting produces habit. Observe 
the words^ and how they stand. He say6, that 
'^the action of htunan (*onduct fits the faculties and 
sensibilities of the mind for their appointed pur^ 
pose;" that is, gives good habits. Sir Jam^s 
never reflected^ that there are many modes of 
human conduct which give bad habits^ and not 
good. Sir James, then, meant good conduct, and 
did not know how to express himself. 

Sir James says, ** the action of human conduct 
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on the mind/* that is, the effect of it ; when one 
thing acts on another, it means that it has effect 
on it. Sir James's affirmation, then, is, " that 
the effect of human conduct on the frame of the 
mind consists in" its effect on it. — Sir James calls 
good habits *' faculties and sensibilities of mind 
fitted for their appointed purpose.'* This is pro- 
found instruction. Are his faculties, and sen- 
sibilities, the same, or different ? And if different, 
wherein do they differ ? Sir James is silent. One 
faculty of the mind is dreaining. How is that 
" fitted to its purpose" by " that most important 
effect of human conduct which consists in its effect 
on the frame of the mind, by fitting its faculties 
and sensibilities to their purpose ? " The fear of 
ghosts is one of the sensibilities of the mind, and 
the smell of a rose is another. How are these 
fitted to their purpose by the action of human 
conduct on the mind? This is very needless 
work, as regards the subject. But the e^tposure? 
of a successful pretender, of this kind, is not 
needless. 

Sir James goes on illustrating the importance 
of forming good habits, in a manner truly his 
own. " A razor or a penknife would well enough 
cut cloth, or meat; but if they were often so used 
they Would be entirely spoiled^" Reader, thial 
givea you real insight (does it not), into the for- 
mation and use of good habits. *^ The same sort 
of observation** (the same as that about the 
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razor) **is much more strongly applicable to 
habitual dispositions " (a disposition, though Sir 
James did not know so much, is a habit, habitual 
disposition, therefore, is habitual habit, that is, 
simply habit), " which if they be spoiled, we have 
no certain means of replacing or mending." 

Nobody needed the razor and the penknife, 
cutting cloth and meat, to make him comprehend 
the evil of losing good habits. There is not a 
tailor's wife who does not inculcate this upon her 
child. Losing a good habit. Sir James calls 
" spoiling," by his usual infelicity of expression. 
A good habit may be lost, and a bad one may be 
acquired in its stead ; but spoiling a habit is non- 
Siense. And when spoiled he says, ** we have no 
certain means of replacing or mending it." Had 
Sir James ever reflected at all he could not but 
have known, that there are certain means of reco- 
vering good habits which have been lost, as well 
as of correcting bad ones, which , have been ac- 
quired. Is any thing more common, even in the 
mouths of the common people, than the expostu- 
lation to one another, why do you not break 
yourself of that bad habit ? 

Sir James invents another phrase, to tell us 
once more, as if we did not know it already, that 
the loss of a good habit is the loss of a very good 
thing. "Whatever act, therefore, discomposes 
the moral machinery of mind " (what a name for 
good habits !) " is more injurious to the welfare 
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of the agent," &c. Granted. The xoss of good 
habits, if it extends t6 any considerable number, 
is the greatest of misfortunes ; and every body 
knows it. But Sir James shews great ignorance, 
when he speaks of a single act, as breaking up a 
habit. Habits are lost, as they are acquired, only 
by repetition. 

Sir James has a new invented phraseology also, 
to tell us that a set of good habits is a very good 
thing. " Health of mind " (that is the name for 
the set) ** is not only productive in itself of a 
greater sum of enjojonents than arises from other 
sources ; but is the only condition of our frame 
in which we are capable of receiving pleasures 
from without." This is as much as to tell us, 
that we have no pleasures, either from within or 
without, but what are derived from good habits. 

It is remarkable, that a man could be found, 
ignorant that a habit never created a pleasure in 
its life. Good habits are those courses of action, 
by which the pleasures from nature's sources are 
in greatest abundance made ours. 

It is not true that good habits are " the only 
condition of our frame in which we are capable of 
receiving pleasure from without.'* The very 
worst of men, who of course are the men most 
devoid of good habits, are susceptible of very 
intense pleasure both from without and within. 
The consequence of the want of good habits, in 
any man, is, that the sum of his enjoyments is 
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much less, and of his pains much greater, than 
otherwise it would have been. 

Sir James could not, it should seem, prevail 
upon himself to come to a pause in his panegyric 
on good habits. He knew of a thing, which is 
not nearly so good as good habits, that is, ^* a 
present interest." He says, there are some people, 
meaning Mr. Bentham, and those whom in his 
bounty he gives him as followers, who were so 
foolish as not to know this ; and foolish, in that 
case, they must indeed have been ; for if good 
habits are the means of compassing the greatest 
siun of pleasures, to say that one pleasure, or 
source of pleasures, is equal to them,^ is only to 
say that the whole is not greater than one of its 
parts. 

This is nonsense sufficiently pure; but we 
come to something next which I really think is 
better. " When they " (habits) " are most moral,'' 
that is, I suppose, when they are of a kind to 
produce the greatest simi of pleasures, " they 
may often prevent us from obtaining advan- 
tages ; " undoubtedly, viz., by the sacrifice of the 
less to the greater, and not otherwise. 

And *^ it would be absurd,'' Sir James says, 
*' to desire to lower them for that reason.'^ If by 
lowering a habit (a strange expression). Sir James 
meant, making it less perfect ; to make a haUt 
less perfect, because it gives us the greater plea- 
sure, instead of the less ; that is, to make it less 
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an instrument of good, he might well pronounce 
absurd, such an absurdity as hutnan being never 
yet was guilty of. 

Sir James, havipg thus advanced, and thus 
supported, his accusation against Mr. Benthain 
and those whom he associates with him, that 
they did not know the value of good habits, nor 
the mode of their formation," proceeds a step 
farther, and affirms, that they preach a doctrine 
which goes to the destruction of good habits. 

" It is impossible," he says, ** to combine the 
benefit of the general habit with the advantages 
of occasional deviation." And then he proceeds, 
in Sir Jamesical phrase, to prove to us this 
recondite proposition, that the way to weaken a 
habit, is to act contrary to it. Before, however, 
he comes to apply his charge to his intended 
victims. Sir James philosophizes a little. ** The 
infirmity of recollection," he says, "aggravated 
by the defecta of language, gives an appearance of 
more selfishness to man than truly belongs to his 
nature ; and the effect of active agents upon the 
habitual state of mind, one of the consideratiomr 
to which the epithet sentimental has of late been 
applied in derision, is really among the most 
serious and reasonable objects of moral philo- 
gophy," 

&dr James's fiarst observation is too profound for 
file ; that because man's memory is not good, and 
iria language an imperfect instnlment, therefore 
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he appears more selfish than he is. First of all^ 
as to the fact: — Does man appear more selfish 
than he is? I am afraid he much more fre« 
quently appears more benevolent than he is. 
But if there were such a delusion, how badness 
of memory, and imperfection of language, would 
account for it, I confess myself unable to under* 
stand. Nor does Sir James help me a whit 
by saying, it is manifest from what he had 
said before. What he had said before was, that 
an act in opposition to a good habit does great 
injury to the mind. But that has no bearing 
that I can see upon the question of the disinter- 
estedness, or selfishness, of human nature. 

His other penetrating observation is, that " the 
effect of active agents upon the habitual state of 
mind, is among the most serious and reasonable 
objects of moral philosophy." Now, first of all, 
we need to be told what " those active agents '* 
here spoken of, which work upon the mind, are. 
Does he mean other men ? Undoubtedly they are 
the grand class of agents which produce effects on 
eaxjh man's mmd. But no human being ever 
doubted, that the mode in which the mind of 
man is acted on by his fellow creatures is among 
the most important objects of philosophical in- 
quiry. And assuredly, no person ever applied 
the epithet sentimental to such inquiry, either in 
derision, or otherwise. Besides, what has such 
an observation to do with the subject our philo^' 
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sopher is upon, viz., the effect produced upon 
each man's mind by his own act ? Upon my 
life, I believe, incredible as it may seem, that 
Sir James's active agents are no other than the 
agent's Qwn acts. A man acts ; these acts. Sir 
James says, have effects on the man's mind ; and 
thence he calls these acts " active agents/' 

We have seen that the effects, beyond the 
merely temporary effects, produced by a man's 
^cts on his own mind, are habits. Now where 
is the use of telling us (in whatever prodigy of 
phrase) that habits are acquired, and also altered, 
by acting ; and that the mode of their formation 
is an important topic in philosophy ? Was this 
ever doubted ? When Sir James says, that the 
consideration of men's acts as the cause of their 
habits, has been called sentimental, he speaks 
without book. This was never called sentimental 
in this world. 

Sir James inserts here (for what purpose is not 
visible) a re-statement of his doctrine, that the 
fine feelings of the agent are of infinitely more 
importance than his acts. Sir James is never 
tired of inculcating that doctrine. And his 
words on this occasion deserve notice, because 
they are more explicit than ordinary. He says, 
" When the internal pleasures and pains which 
accompany good and bad feelings, or, rather, form 
a part of them, and the external advantages and 
disadvantages which follow good and bad actions, 
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are sufficiently considered, the comparative im*- 
portance of outward consequences will be more 
and more narrowed/' Good God! Wliat a 
doctrine is this? Good actions^ and all their 
effects, all the happiness which human l>eiiig9 
derive from the ^ood action^ of one another ; in 
fact, almost all the happiness which it is given to 
them to enjoy ; i^ insignificant, compared with 
certain pleasurable states of mind antecedent to 
action, ^^rom this doctrine it follows, that if the 
feelings did but exist in perfection, it would be a 
matter of little or no importmice, whether there 
were any good actions or notA-Observe on what, 
in his blindness^ Sir James stumbles next. ** Sp 
that the Stoical philosophy may be thought 
almost excusable for rejecting it altogether, were 
it not an indispensably necessary consideration 
for those in whom right habits of feeling are not 
sufficiently strong. They alone are happy, or 
eveu truly virtuous, who have little need of it." 
The meaning is, that if a man has " the right 
habits of feeling," he is truly virtuous and happy, 
whether he acts or does not act, and whether he 
acts so as to produce good or evil effects. I do 
not accuse him of meaning this. He had a mind 
incapable of knowing the import of what he said. 
He cannot touch even upon the Stoical philo- 
sophy, without marring it. Does he suppose that 
the Stoics altogether rejected the importance of 
acts ? if " rejecting importance " ha& any meaning. 
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Any man who knows English would have said, 
" denying the importance." The Stoics were so far 
from dcDying the importance of right acting, that 
they thought nothing else was important. The 
Stoics troubled themselves little with Sir James's 
delights, the companions or the parts (Sir James 
knows not which) of his feelings. They were 
remarkable for holding them in contempt. What 
they taught was this ; that when a man acted 
with good intention, but was disappointed of the 
effects he intended, by circumstances over which 
he had no controul, the merit of his act was not 
lessened, nor the self-satisfaction he was entitled 
to entertain. To misrepresent such a doctrine in 
such a way is a sample of Sir James. This is 
his established mode of dealing with othei: men's 
doctrines. 

Does it not seem incredible, that a man should 
have been found, who could not see,M;hat all the 
value of acts consists in the consequences of the 
acts; that if the acts are detached from their 
consequences, they are unmeaning contractions of 
muscles, and had as well not be performed ; and 
that if any being performs those contractions 
without a regard to the consequences, such a 
being ranks with mere animal nature ?/ 

Some of Sir James's phrases would need remark, 
if it were not intolerable to remark on every 
thing in a long train of absurdities. His talking 
of a feeling as one thing, and the pleasure of it 



as another, has been already exposed. We shall 
advert to one more, ^^ that the consideration of 
consequences is necessary for those in whom 
right habits of feeling are not suflSiciently strong.'* 
Why is the consideration of consequences neces- 
sary to them ? If consequences are of little im- 
portance, how can the consideration of them be of 
any, either to those who have, or those who have 
not, " right habits of feeling?*' Again, how can 
right habits of feeling make the consideration of 
consequences of less importance ? Are the con- 
sequences of a man's acts less important, in pro- 
portion as the man has more of the right habits 
of feeling? Once more; what does Sir James 
mean by " right habits of feeling ? " Habits of 
right feeling is the proper expression. But what 
is right feeling, and what is wrong ? A feeling, 
in itself, can neither be right, nor wrong. Its 
being a feeling is its whole essence, and its 
qualities are to be pleasurable, painful, or in- 
different. If it prompts to good actions, it may, 
as cause of the action, get metaphorically the 
name of good, as in the opposite case that of evil. 
But acts are good or bad because of their con- 
sequences. Feelings, therefore, are good or bad, 
because of the consequences of the acts of which 
they are the cause. Yet observe the sagacity of 
Sir James. Good feelings, he says, render all 
regard to consequences unnecessary; though the 
feelings are good only in consequence of that 
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regard. Good feelings render that unnecessary, 
which is necessary; viz. to their own existence* 
How triumphantly Sir James establishes the bad- 
ness of the ethical system of Mr. Bentham and 
Mr. Mill ! 

We now come to something which is of the 
nature of a recapitulation of Sir James's charges, 
with corollaries. 

" The later moralists who adopt the principle 

of utility have so misplaced iV^ (the italics are 

Sir James's own) " that in their hands it has as 

great a tendency as any theoretical error can have 

to lessen the intrinsic pleasure of virtue, and to 

unfit our habitual feelings for being the most 

effectual inducements to good conduct. This is 

the natural tendency of a discipline which brings 

utility too closely and frequently into contact 

with action. By this habit, in its best state, an 

essentially weaker motive is gradually substituted 

for others which must always be of more force. 

The frequent appeal to utility as the standard of 

action tends to introduce an uncertainty with 

respect to the conduct of other men, which 

would render all intercourse insupportable. It 

affords also so fair a disguise for selfish and 

malignant passions, as often to hide their nature 

from him who is their prey. Some taint of these 

mean and evil principles will at least creep in, 

and by their venom give an animation not its own 

to the cold desire of utility. The moralists who 
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take an active part in these affairs which often 
call out unenviable passions, ought to ghard with 
peculiar watchfulness against such self-delusions." 

Now, then, for the sense of these accusatory 
phrases. 

All but the last part is poor repetition. It is 
the same trash which we had at the beginning of 
Sir James's outpourings against the system of 
Mr. Bentham ; that he required the principle of 
utility to be brought too constantly before us ; 
" the radical error, in which Mr. Bentham fell 
into fundamental errors." So Sir James was 
pleased to express himself. 

Having before shewn^ that to make an act good, 
it is the intention, not the motive, into which the 
consideration of utility enters ; that the intention 
is wholly made up of it ; but that in the motive 
it is often altogether wanting; that Sir James 
confounded motive with intention; and by in- 
cluding all virtue in the motive, and treating 
good intention as insignificant, did in fact subvert 
morality, — we have only to attend here to certain 
wonderful expressions he uses, and certain won- 
derful consequences which he ascribes to the 
doctrine, that good intention is a necessary in- 
gredient in a moral act. 

Sir James says, that Mr. Bentham, and certain 
others, no better than he, have misplaced the 
principle of utility. It is not very easy to 
know what is meant by misplacing a principle. 
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The only error he specifically imputes to them is 
that of applying the principle too frequently, re- 
ferring to it for guidance too often. This is only 
telling them that they are too careful not to per- 
form immoral acts. 

Sir James says, that this is substituting the 
principle of utility for other motives. He had 
not the sense to see, that in this he was contend- 
ing against what he had been lauding in Butler 
as a wonderful discovery; that the dictate of con- 
science ought to prevail over all motives, and 
that the dictate of conscience was nothing but 
the choice of the greatest good. 

To say, that men ought to act on most occasions 
without regard to the principle of utility, is merely 
to say, that they ought to act without good in- 
tention, that is, without regard to the dictates of 
a well informed conscience ; trusting entirely to 
some of the inferior impulses of their nature. 
According to Sir James, conscience is a useless 
part of our inward constitution ; useless, or 
rather deeply hurtful on all, except some rare 
occasions. In general, all that is necessary, or 
good, is to have certain feelings. 

This vigilant attention to the dictates of con- 
science, which Sir James calls " bringing utility 
too closely and frequently into contact with 
action " (a phrase truly Sir Jamesical) " lessens,*' 
he says, ** the intrinsic pleasure of virtue.'* 
What Sir James means by " the intrinsic 
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pleasure of virtue," he does not say. One 
pleasure at least he cannot mean — and that not 
an insignificant one, whatever Sir James may- 
think; the testimony of a good conscience, be- 
cause that belongs only to him who has " brought 
utility into contact with his action," which either 
means nothing at all, or means the having taken 
care that his action has not violated utility ; in 
other words, has been agreeable to the dictates of 
a well informed conscience. 

According to the tenor of Sir James's talk, we 
must suppose him to mean by his ^^ intrinsic 
pleasure of virtue," the " delights " we have 
heard so much about, which " accompany," or 
** form a part of " the feelings which precede 
action, in other words, motives. But it is difficult 
to conceive what the brain of Sir James was 
about, when he affirmed that a consideration of 
the consequences of the act to which the motive 
incites could possibly alter the qualities of the 
motive, pleasurable, or painful When a man is 
incited to perform an act, by gratitude, or pity, or 
friendship, or the conjugal, parental, or filial 
affection, a consideration whether the act is 
proper or not, that is, whether its consequences 
are good or bad ; that is, « bringing utility into 
contact with it," to use that most ridiculous of 
phrases, assuredly leaves the gratitude, the pity, 
the friendship, &c. just what they were, neither 
more pleasurable, nor less. A motive is not less 
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a motive, when it is met by counter-considfera- 
tions, than when it is not. 

This consideration of consequences, this listen- 
ing attentively to the dictates of conscience, not 
only alters (so says Sir James) the quality of the 
motive, though it has no operation upon it at all, 
but does another thing, not less wonderful ; " it 
unfits our habitual feelings for being the most 
effectual inducements to good conduct." This is 
the same assertion over again, in not less won- 
derful phrase ; and certainly one more devoid of 
sense never dribbled from a goose quill. Let 
gratitude, &c., which are his habitual feelings, be 
motives of any force he pleases, they are capable 
of inciting to bad actions, as well as good. Does, 
then, the consideration, whether the act to which 
any of them is inciting, be a good act or a bad 
act, unfit them for being incentives to good acts ? 
It does not look so much like ignorance and folly 
to make such an assertion, as pure insanity. In 
every case in which they are inciting to good 
conduct this consideration affords them the im- 
portant sanction of conscience, and thus gives its 
utmost strength to their action. It is only when 
they are inciting to bad actions that they are 
opposed by the consideration of consequences^ 
which is but another name for the dictate of con* 
science. 

One may well take up toward the principle of 
utility, the words in which Boileau addressed his 
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Maker ; ^^ Mon Dieu, que vous avez de sots 
ennemies ! " 

That which Sir James gives us next is a case 
in point ** The frequent appeal to utility as the 
standard of action," that is, the consideration 
whether an act is to produce evil or good, 
'* tends,** he says, ^^ to introduce an uncertainty 
with respect to the conduct of other men, which 
would render all intercourse insupportable." If 
one did not positively see this, one would have 
believed it impossible, that such a proposition 
could have been written, by a person in his 
tenses. That which all other men, from the 
beginning of time, have regarded as the only 
thing which gives steadiness and certainty to 
human action. Sir James had an intellect, or 
something else in lieu of it, capable of affirming 
is the very thing which takes it away. Just in 
proportion as a man is expected to look to the 
consequences of his acts, and to guide them by a 
rule, in that exact proportion can his actions be 
forese^i and counted upon. If a man acts merely 
from impulses, even those which Sir James calls 
the habitual feelings, the impulses, for example, of 
pity, love, gratitude, and so on, all that we know 
of him is, that he will most commonly be trying 
to do good to some individual or individuals, but 
whether in any instance he may not be dcKing the 
greatest evil to others, since he ^ brings not 
Btility into contact with action,** that is> does not 
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consult the rule of right, we can have no cer- 
tainty whatsoever. This, if general, would most 
assuredly " render all intercourse insupportable/' 
Sir James's accusations assume a blacker hue 
as he goes on. " The frequent appeal to utility 
affords so fair a disguise for selfish and malig- 
nant passions, as often to hide their nature from 
him who is their prey." Sir James had it deeply 
at heart to get ^^ the later moralists who adopt 
the principle of utility " to be thought odious^ as 
well as contemptible. The . difficulty here is to 
find even a shadow of connection between the 
supposed cause and effect. There is some plausi- 
bility, to those at least who judge by words, not 
the meaning of them, in the assertion that too 
much attention to utility takes away attention 
from other things. But that good intention, for 
which the appeal to utility is but another name, 
should afford a disguise, or motive (for it is the 
latter he means), to ^^ selfish and malignant 
passions," is the most monstrous proposition, that 
any thing in the shape of a rational creature ever 
produced. That incessant care, on the part of 
him who acts, that every thing he does, from 
whatever motive, shall be productive of good, not 
evil, should have a tendency to make him an evil-^ 
doer of the worst description, is an affirmaticn 
which could only be taken for an excessively bad 
joke, if the weakness of Sir James, under a stxcmg 
temptation, were not competent to account even 
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for this. Yet it is the assertion, that a con-^ 
scientious man is drawn, by his good conscience^ 
to be selfish and malignant ; in other words, that 
a man earnestly intending to do good, does 
thereby intend to do evil. 

^* Some taint of these mean and selfish prin* 
ciples will at least creep in." This we must 
suppose to have a particular application, other* 
wise it would be impertinent. Where would be 
the use, in an attack upon the teachers of utility, 
of telling us, that men in general have some 
tendency to malignity ? What he means is, that 
the frequent appeal to utility has a tendency to 
make men malignant. 

The proposition is so utterly irrational, that it 
is substantially a contradiction in terms. When 
men are malignant, they are seeking to do evil ; 
when they are appealing to utility, they are seek- 
ing to do good, and making the best use of their 
lights to ensure their object. By intending to do 
good, says Sir James, men are made, to intend to 
do evil. The stupidity of this accusation is not 
its worst quality ; the immorality of it, is what 
deserves attention the most. 

One feels it as rather a petty business to 
descend from the matter of such accusations to 
the terms in which they are couched. But the 
terms are here so exquisitely Sir Jamesical, that 
they ought not to be overlooked. 

" Some taint." Taint is here a metaphorical 
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expression. It means literally something which 
tinges. *^ The mean and malignant passions '* 
are therefore, first of all, a substance which 
tinges. This substance which tinges " will creep." 
It is thus converted from a stuff which tinges 
into a reptile which creeps. *^ Some taint of 
these mean and evil principles will at least creep 
in, and by their venom give an animation not its 
own to the cold desire of utility." Taint is in this 
sentence the nominative to the verb ** will give.'* 
** Their venom " must mean the venom of the 
mean and malignant passions. Now for the 
union of these phrases. " The taint " of these 
passions, the tinging matter, after having become 
a reptile, and crept in (where is not said) 
does, by the venom of these passions (the taint 
of a thing acting by the venom of it), what? 
** Give an animation, not its own, to the cold 
desire of utility." To give animation to a 
desire, I suppose, means to increase it. And an 
animation, "not its own," must be an extraor- 
dinary increase. Now, then; the taint of the 
selfish and malignant passions, acting by the venom 
of the same passions, increases to an extraor- 
dinary degree a desire. And what desire? 
** The dejsire of utility;" or of the greatest 
quantity of good. In other words, the malig- 
nant passions, which mean the desire of evil, 
increase to the greatest degree the desire of good. 
Sir James now proceeds to wind up; and 
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assuredly finds a suffirient amount of evil qualities 
in ^ the late moralists who adopt the principles 
of utility," and in the doctrine which ,they teach, 
to fix upou them the hatred and indignatJcwt of 
mankind. 

After telling us, that they are tainted with evil 
principles, namely, the selfish and malignant 
passions, he says, that those of them who ^ take 
an active part in these affairs, which often call 
out unamiable passions," that is, who write on 
politics, ^^ ought to guard with peculiar watch- 
fulness against such self-delusions." Did Sir 
James know any of them who had not so guarded 
himself? He did not. But the man who could 
make such an insinuation, without grounds, and 
point it against individuals, would deserve the 
detestation of mankind, if every other feeling 
were not precluded by contempt. 

We have here another taste of the Sir Jamesical 
lingo. " Passions," he calls " self-delusions : " 
States of mind, radically dissimilar. 

He goes on. Under these malignant passions, 
*^ the sin that must most easily beset them, is 
that of sliding from general to particular con- 
sequences, — that of trying single actions, instead 
of dispositions, habits, and rules, by the standard 
of utility, — that of authorizing too great a lati- 
tude for discretion and policy in moral conduct, — 
that of readily allowing exceptions to the most 
important rules, — that of too lenient a censure 
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of the use of doubtful means where the end 
seems to them good, — and that of believing, un-'' 
philosophically, as well as dangerously, that there 
^an be any measure or scheme so useful to the 
world as the existence of men who would not do 
a base thing for any public advantage. It was 
aaid of Andrew Fletcher, he would lose his life to 
serve his country, but he would not do a base 
thing to save it.'* 

This sin which " must most easily beset " the 
persons whom Sir James is at such pains to de- 
fame ; that is, according to the natural interpre- 
tation of the phrase, a sin with which they are 
strongly polluted, is a very multifarious sin. 
We shall take it piece-meal, as Sir James presents 
it to us. 

** The sin of sliding from general, to particular 
consequences." In the first place, we have to 
inquire, what is meant by general and particular 
consequences. A consequence is an event; but 
all events are particular. It is true, however, 
that consequences may be classed; and a class 
may have a name, and the name of the class may 
be the same with the name of the individual. 
But where did Sir James find any harm in sliding 
from the class to the individual ? To do so, is 
the main use of classification ; viz., that we may 
get propositions which are true of a number (the 
greater the better) of particulars, and which 
may be applied to each of them, wheresoever, and 
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as often as, occasion requires. As an imputation, 
'this is only proof of disgraceful ignorance. 

^' The sin of trying single actions^ instead of 
dispositions, habits, and rules, by the standard of 
utility." To try any thing by the standard of 
utility, is, I suppose, to consider whether it is 
useful or not. That, I think, is the translation 
here of the Sir Jamesical tongue. Well, we may 
consider, it seems, whether dispositions, habits, 
and rules, are useful. But Sir James will not let 
us consider whether single actions are useful ; we 
must perform them, without any regard to their 
consequences, good or bad ; that is, as we have 
already shewn, without any regard to the rule of 
right, renouncing entirely that authority of con- 
science, which Sir James talked of in such 
strains, when he was letting off his phrases about 
Bishop Butler. This, therefore, is the old dish,' 
hashed up again. 

In considering, however, whether ''disposi* 
tions and habits" are good or bad (Sir James did 
not know, though he pretends to have read 
Mr. Mill, that dispositions are habits), what is it 
that we do ? Is it not to consider, whether the 
acts to which they lead are good or bad ? But 
how are we to judge whether acts be good 
or bad, but by the consideration of their c<mse- 
quences ? That trying, therefore, of " single 
acts," which Sir James repudiates, is absolutely 
necessary to that trying of dispositions, which 
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he seems to recommend. The blindness of poor 
Sir James, his inability to see the most obvious 
consequences of his words, is a source of never- 
ceasing astonishment. — He treats afterwards of 
rules (though he here jumbles them with habits), 
under another form of the ** besetting sin ; " and 
when we come to them, I shall speak of what he 
says, in the manner it deserves. 

^* The sin of authorizing too great a latitude 
for discretion and policy in moral conduct.'* 
This is a foul imputation. That is to say, it is 
defamatory, and it is without a shadow of foun- 
dation, as regards either the individuals aimed 
at, or the doctrine. To authorize too great a 
latitude in moral action means to license immoral 
acts. First, for the doctrine. Where does the 
doctrine of utility license an immoral act ? The 
doctrine of Sir James, that actions may be per- 
formed without a regard to their consequences, 
does indeed license immoral acts, and that * to a 
notable extent. What is a bad act, but an 
act which has bad consequences? What is a 
good act, but an act which has good conse- 
quences ? The application, therefore, of the 
principle of utility is^ the only effectual security 
against that latitude, of which Sir James says 
it is the cause. Now, as to the individuals ; 
what evidence had Sir James, that any one 
of them ever authorized a latitude for im- 
moral acts ? Not a particle. And after that, I 
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leave it to others to aflSx the proper name to 
his act. 

" The sin of readily allowing exceptions to the 
most important rules.** Did Sir James know any* 
thing of one of the most important of all rules, 
the rule of making exceptions ? Not he. The 
more proper question, indeed, would be, what 
did he know ? Yet he had certainly heard the 
vulgar adage, that there is no rule without excep- 
tions. But why should it be imputed as a sin 
to the assertors of utility, that they readily allow 
what ought to be allowed ; namely, all proper 
exceptions to all rules, important, or not ira-^ 
portant ? If there are proper and improper ex- 
ceptions, why did not Sir James distinguish them ? 
And if the assertors of utility allowed improper 
ones, why did he not point them out ? It better 
suited Sir James to insinuate gratuitously, that 
they did make improper ones. 

I shall confine myself to rules of morality, 
which alone concern us here. There is no ex- 
ception to a rule of morality, but what is made 
by a rule of morality ; when a man cannot yield 
obedience to one rule, without withholding obe- 
dience from another. Was Sir James so ignorant 
as not to know that there are such cases ? And 
that they are so numerous as to cover a large 
portion of the field of human action ? 

The subject of moral rules, and the exceptions 
to them, has been considered with much diligence. 
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and expounded in great detail, though with not 
much of the light of philosophy, by the class of 
ethical writers who have obtained the name of 
casuists, some of whom to very great industry 
added very great powers of mind. And the sub- 
ject is of so much importance, that I am willing 
to risk the charge of tediousness, by endea- 
vouring to remove the confusion in which Sir 
James, and writers of his stamp, labour to in- 
volve it. 

Sir James should have begun by asking, which 
he seems never to have done, what a general rule 
is? A rule prescribes what is to be done; but 
Tiow ? Not what is to be done in one instance. 
What then ? What is to be done in a class of 
instances. This is material. A general rule 
respects a class. Before a rule can be made, 
therefore, classification must be performed. 

Classification is a subject of the highest im- 
portance. In the process of classification there 
are things, to which it is necessary to pay the 
greatest attention. Sir James would have known 
the value of these things, had he read, as he 
pretended to have done, Mr. Mill's Analysis; 
where mistakes are cleared up, which have done 
more to perpetuate darkness on the subject of 
mind, than any other cause, perhaps than all other 
causes taken together. 

Nature makes no classes. Nature makes indi- 
viduals. Classes are made by men ; and rarely 
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with such marks as determine certainly what is 
to be included in them. 

Men make classifications, as they do every 
thing else, for some end. Now, for what end was 
it that men, out of their innumeraUe acts, selected 
a class, to which they gave the name of moral, 
and another class, to which they gave the n^ine of 
immoral? What was the motive of this act? 
What its final cause ? 

Assuredly the answer to this question is the 
first step, though Sir James saw it not, towards 
the solution of his two questions, comprehending 
the whole of ethical science ; first, what makes an 
act to be moral ? and secondly, what are the sen- 
timents with which we regard it ? 

We may also be assured, that it was some very 
obvious interest, which recommended this classifi-^ 
cation ; for it was performed, in a certain rough 
way, in the very rudest states of society. 

Farther, we may easily see how, even in very 
rude states, men were led to it, by little less thau 
necessity. Every day of their lives they had ex- 
perience of acts, some of which were agreeable, 
or the cause of what was agreeable, to them ; 
others disagreeable, or the cause of- what was 
disagreeable to them, in all possible degrees. 

They had no stronger interest than to obtain 
the repetition of the one sort, and to prevent the 
repetition of the other. 

The acts in which they were thus interested 
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were of two sorts ; first, those to whidi the actor 
was led by a natural interest of his own; se- 
condly, those to which the actor was not led by 
any interest of his own. About the first sort 
there was not occasion for any particular concern. 
They were pretty sure to take place, without any 
stimulus from without. The second sort, on the 
contrary, were not likely to take place, imless an 
interest was artificially created, sufficiently strong 
to induce the actor to perform them. 

And here we clearly perceive the origin of that 
important case of classification which, before 
talking of moral rules, Sir James ought to have 
well imderstood ; the classification of acts as 
moral, and immoral. The acts, which it was im- 
portant to other men that each individual should 
perform, but in which the individual had not a 
sufficient interest to secure the performance of 
them, were constituted one class. The acts, which 
it was important to other men that each indi- 
vidual should abstain from, but in regard to 
which he had not a personal interest sufficiently 
strong to secure his abstaining from them, were 
constituted another class. The first class were 
distinguished by the name moral acts ; the second^ 
by the name immoral. 

The interest which men had in securing the 
performance of the one set of acts, the non-per- 
formance of the other, led them by a sort of 
necessity to think of the means. They had to 
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create an interest, which the actor would not 
otherwise have, in the performance of the one 
sort, the non-performance of the other. And in 
proceeding to this end, they, could not easily miss 
their way. They had two powers applicable to 
the purpose. They had a certain quantity of 
good at their disposal ; and they had a certain 
quantity of evil. If they could apply the good in 
such a manner as to afford a motive both for the 
performance and non-performance which they 
desired, or the evil, in such a manner, as to afford 
a motive against the performance and non-per- 
formance which they wished to prevent, their end 
was attained. 

And this is the scheme which they adopted ; 
and which, in every situation, they have invariably 
pursued. The whole business of the moral sen- 
timents, moral approbation, and disapprobation, 
has this for its object, the distribution of the good 
and evil we have at command, for the production 
of acts of the useful sort, the prevention of acts of 
the contrary sort. Can there be a nobler object ? 

But though men have been thus always right 
in their general aim, their proceedings have been 
cruelly defective in the detail ; witness the conse- 
quence, — the paucity of good acts, the frequency 
of bad acts, which there is in the world. 

A portion of acts having thus been classed into 
good and bad ; and the utility having been per- 
ceived of creating motives to incite to the one. 
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and restrain from the other, a sub-classification 
was introduced. One portion of these acts was 
such, that the good and evil available for their 
production and prevention, could be applied by 
the community in its conjunct capacity. Another 
portion was such, that the good and evil available 
could be applied only by individuals in their in- 
dividual capacity. The first portion was placed 
under the control of what is called law ; the other 
remained under the control of the moral senti- 
ments ; that is, the distribution of good and evil, 
made by individuals in their individual capacity. 

No sooner was the class made, than the rule 
followed. Moral acts are to be performed ; im- 
moral acts are to be abstained from. 

Beside this the general rule, there was needed, 
for more precise direction, particular rules. 

We must remember the fundamental condition, 
that all rules of action must be preceded by a 
corresponding classification of actions. All moral 
rules, comprehended in the great moral rule, 
must relate to a class of actions comprehended 
within the grand class, constituted and marked 
by the term moral. This is the case with grand 
classes in general. They are subdivided into 
minor classes, each of the minor classes being a 
portion of the larger. Thus, the grand class of 
acts called moral has been divided into certain 
convenient portions, or sub-classes, and marked 
by particular names, Just, Beneficent, Brave, 
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Fndenty Temperate; to each of whidi cdaasea 
belongs its appropriate rule, that men should be 
jiist^ that they should be beneficent, and so on. 

Had Sir James understood as much as this^ 
about the doctrine of rules, he would not have 
blundered as he did about the obligation of excep- 
tions. I shall present for illustration some noto- 
rious instances. 

Sometimes a whole class of cases are excepted 
out of preference to another. Take for example 
the class of beneficent, generous acts ; those acts 
which, according to Sir James, have the delicious 
feelings to produce them, and which, if his 
standard of choice were adopted, would stand 
foremost in point of moral obligation. All those 
acts are made an exception of in the lump ; and 
whatever the motive to them, how delicious 
soever the benevolent feeling, not one of them is 
to be performed, if they are incompatible with the 
performance of another class, which are remark* 
able for what Sir James would call the coldness of 
the feelings which attend them. This case of 
exception has been erected into a great moral rule, 
which Sir James could not but have heard of; 
that men ought to be just, before they are 
generous. 

Did Sir James ever ask himself the meaning of 
this ? ever inquire what was the reason of a pre- 
ference, which must have appeared to him, upcm 
the delicious feeling principle, so ext 
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and so objectionable? It is not sure that Sir 
James, if he had sought for the reason, would 
have found it, but it is not far off. A far greater 
share of what is good for mankind depends upon 
the performance of just, than of generous actions. 
Had Sir James been capable of understanding 
this, he would have seen it to be decisive in 
favour of that appeal to utility which, there were 
people he knew of, to whom he would recommend 
himself, by speaking his nonsense against. 

There is another rule of exception, calculated 
not less to disturb the fine feelings of Sir James ; 
the rule, that charity begins at home. Here the 
generous acts, in spite of the delights, and feel- 
ings, are postponed even to prudent acts, which 
are not only cold, but another thing, of great 
disrepute with Sir James, interested, selfish. 

There are other things, if they had been shewn ' 
to him, which would have astonished Sir James. 
Some of the cases, the praise of which he 
resounds with the loudest of his notes, are 
" exceptions to the most i^lportant rules." Sup- 
pose an individual can perform a service of great 
importance to one of two men, but not to both. 
To which of the two shall he render it? The 
men are equal in all other respects ; but one of 
them is his father. Instantly the question is 
decided. There are cases in which men have 
agreed that the members of our own family should 
obtain the preference in our beneficent acts to the 
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rest of our fellow-creatures. These are so many 
cases of exception to the general rule. The 
reason also why all men have concurred in the 
propriety of making those exceptions, is obvious. 
There is great utility in making them. The 
limited power of beneficence possessed by an indi- 
vidual is likely to produce the greatest effects 
when he exerts it within a sphere proportioned 
to itself, in favour of those individuals the wants 
of whom are best known to him, and with whom 
he has naturally the strongest sympathies. 

The rules of justice are a tissue, in which rules 
and exceptions are almost equally numerous; a 
circumstance which Sir James, though a lawyer, 
and ex-judge, and professor of jurisprudence, 
appears never to have reflected on. 

If any one had told Sir James how much even 
of the morality of courage was composed of excep- 
tions, what a revelation it would have been to 
him ! Courage is understood to consist mainly in 
a readiness to meet danger without fear, and the 
greater the danger, the greater the courage. Yet 
it is not only allowed, but laudable, to avail your- 
self of every advantage against your enemy; 
that is, to lessen the danger of meeting him, by 
all the means in your power, even lying ; in other 
words, to gain your object with the minimum of 
courage. What are all arts and practices for 
acquiring skill in the use of weapons, but means 
to the same end ; lessening the danger of all 
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encounters with an enemy? — exceptions, assuredly, 
to the rule of courage ; yet laudable, because 
tending to general utility, the end for which the 
rule of courage exists. 

Sir James was not only so ill read in the rules 
of practical morality, as to be ignorant that a 
great part of them were rules of exception, but 
he has an argument to shew, that these excep- 
tions, besides being immoral, produce damage to 
what he calls the " machinery of the mind," and 
also the ** health of the mind." 

" It is impossible," he says, " to combine the 
benefit of the general habit with the advantages of 
occasional deviation ; for any such deviation 
either produces remorse, or weakens the habit, 
and prepares the way for its gradual destruction." 

I promised above, that I would notice this 
observation here. And the importance of clearing 
the subject of morals from the confusion in which 
brains of the texture of Sir James are prone to 
involve it, makes me desirous of fulfilling my pro- 
mise, though, as far as regards Mr. Benthara, and 
Mr. Mill, it is wholly superfluous. They had no 
occasion to speak of exceptions, and do not. Their 
subject was not practical morality. 

The general habit, says Sir James, is impaired 
by every occasional deviation. Let us try his 
proposition by a case or two. The habit of 
walking is impaired by occasional sitting, or 
standing. The habit of talking is impaired by 
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occasional silence. The habit of speaking English 
is impaired by learning to speak French. Is he 
not a strange companion, who could make a 
general proposition, involving these particular 
ones ? Did Sir James really imagine that a man 
could not have in perfection the habit of perform* 
ing generous acts, and yet make all the exceptions 
which the superior calls of justice required ? Is 
it impossible to have the habit of performing just 
acts, and yet to remember the maxim, summum 
Jujf^ summa injuria ? Such a course implies no 
enfeebling of the moral habits. Had Sir James 
understood the subject better, he would have seen 
that it is only completing the system of them. 
A habit of obeying the rules of exception is as 
necessary to moral acting, as that of -obeying the 
other rules. 

Sir James, in labouring to introduce confusion 
of ideas into the doctrine of morals, talks such 
language about habits, ^nd the necessity of that 
promptitude in action, which leaves no time for 
reflection (as if acting without reflection, in the 
greatest affairs, were a virtue), that I deem it 
necessary to make a reference to those mere 
elements of the science, which he is thus ignorant 
enough to contradict. 

In the performance of our duties two sets of 
cases may be distinguished. There is one set in 
which a direct estimate of the good of the par- 
ticular act is inevitable ; and the man acts immo- 
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rally who acts without making it. There are 
other cases in which it is not necessary. 

The first are those, which have in them so 
much of singularity, as to prevent their coming 
within the limits of any established class. In 
such cases a man has but one guide; he must 
consider the consequences, or act not as a moral, 
or rational agent at all. 

The second are cases of such ordinary and 
frequent occurrence as to be distinguished into 
classes. And every body knows, even Sir James 
knew, that when a class of acts are performed 
regularly and frequently, they are at last per-* 
formed by habit ; in other words, the idea of the 
act and the performance of it follow so easily and 
speedily, that they seem to cohere, and to be but 
one operation. It is only necessary to recall some of 
the more familiar instances, to see the mode of 
this formation. In playing on a musical instru- 
ment, every note, at first, is found by an effort. 
Afterwards, the proper choice is made so rapidly 
as to appear as if made by a mechanical process 
in which the mind has no concern. The same is 
the case with moral acts. When they have been 
performed with frequency and uniformity, for a 
sufficient length of time, a habit is generated. 
The meaning of this, however, needs to be a little 
opened, since inf heads like that of Sir James, 
strange work is apt to be made of it. 

When a man acts from habit, he does not act 
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without reflection. He only acts with a very 
rapid reflection. In no class of acts does a man 
begin to act by habit. He begins without habit ; 
and acquires the habit by frequency of acting. 
Tlie consideration, on which the act is founded, 
and the act itself, form a sequence. And it is 
obvious from the familiar cases of music and of 
speaking, that it is a sequence at first not very 
easily performed. By every repetition, however, 
it becomes easier. The consideration occurs with 
less effort; the action follows ¥nth less effort; 
they take place with greater and greater rapidity, 
till they seem blended. To say, that this is act- 
ing without reflection, is only ignorance ; for it 
is thus seen to be a case of acting by reflection so 
easily and rapidly, that the reflection and the act 
cannot be distinguished from one another. Habits 
of moral acting are habits of obedience to the 
principle of utility, and are so far from being liable 
to be prevented or hurt, as poor Sir James would 
have it, by bringing utility, as he phrases it, 
'Mnto contact with action," that they can be 
formed by no other means. 

On the formation of moral habits, reference 
being had to the confusion in the ideas of Sir 
James, another word may be necessary. 

Since moral acts are not performed at first by 
habit, but each upon the consideration which 
recommends it ; upon what considerations, we may 
be asked, do moral acts begin to be performed ? 
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The question has two meanings, and it is 
necessary to reply to both* It may be asked, upon 
what consideration the men of our own age and 
country, for example, at first, and before a habit 
is formed, perform moral acts? Or, it may be 
asked^ upon what consideration did men originally 
perform nK>ral acts ? 

To the first of these questions every one can 
jDeply from his own memory and observation. 
We perform moral acts at first, from authority. 
Our parents tell us, that we ought to do this, 
ought not to do that. They are anxious that we 
4^ould obey their precepts. They have two sets 
of influences, with which to work upon us ; praise 
and blame; reward and punishment. All the 
acts which they say we ought to do, are praised 
in the highest degree, all those which they say we 
ought not to do, are blamed in the highest degree. 
In this manner, the ideas of praise and blame 
become associated with certain classes of acts, at 
a very early age, so closely, that they cannot 
easily be disjoined. No sooner does the idea of 
the act occur than the idea of praise springs up 
along with it, and clings to it. And generally 
these associations exert a predominant influence 
during the whole of life. 

Our parents not only praise certain kinds of 
acts, blame other kinds ; but they praise ifs when 
we perform those of the one sort, blame us when 
we perform those of the other. In this mannei^^ 
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Other associations are formed. The idea of our- 
selves performing certain acts is associated with 
the idea of our being praised, performing certain 
other acts with the idea of our being blamed, so 
closely that the ideas become at last indissoluble. 
In this association consist the very important com- 
plex ideas of praise-worthiness, and blame- worthir 
ness. An act which is praiseworthy, is an act 
with the idea of which the idea of praise is 
indissolubly joined ; an agent who is praise- 
worthy is an agent with the idea of whom the 
idea of praise is indissolubly joined. And in the 
converse case, that of blame-worthiness, the forma- 
tion of the idea is similar. 

Many powerful circumstances come in aid of 
these important associations, at an early age. We 
find, that not only our parents act in this manner, 
but all other parents. We find that grown people 
act in this manner, not only towards children, but 
towards one another. The associations, therefore, 
are unbroken, general, and all-comprehendipg. 

Our parents administer not only praise and 
blame, to induce us to perform acts of one sort, 
abstain from acts of another sort, but also rewards 
and punishments. They do so directly ; and, 
fiu-ther, they forward all our inclinations in the 
one case, baulk them in the other. So does every 
body else. We find our comforts excessivdy 
abridged by other people, when we act in one way, 
enlarged when we act in another way. Hence 
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another most important class of associations ; that 
of an increase of well-being from the good-will of 
Our fellow-creatures, if we perform acts of one sort, 
of an increase of misery from their ill-will, if we 
iperform those of another sort. 

In this manner it is that men, bom in the 
social state, acquire the habits of moral acting; 
and certain affections connected with it, before 
they are capable of reflecting upon the grounds 
which recommend the acts either to praise or 
blamfe. Nearly at this point the greater part of 
them remain, continuing to perform moral acts 
and to abstain from the contrary, chiefly from the 
habits they have acquired, and the authority upon 
which they originally acted ; though it is not 
^ssibl6 that any man should come to the years 
^nd blessing of reason, without perceiving, at 
least in an indistinct and general way, the advan- 
tage which mankind derive from their acting 
towards one another in one way, rather than 
'anotheir. 

We come now to the second question, viz. what 
are the considerations upon which men originally 
performed moral acts ? The answer to this ques- 
i;ion is substantially contained in the explanation 
already given of the classification of acts as moral 
^and immoral. 

"When men began to mark the distinction 
'between acts, and were prompted to praise one 
'class, blame another, they did so, either because 
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the one sort benefitted, the other hurt them ; or 
for some other reason. If for the first reason, the 
case is perfectly intelligible. The men liad a 
motive, which they understood, and which was 
adequate to the end. If it was not on account of 
utility that men classed some acts as moral, others 
as inmioral, on what other account was it ? 

To this question, an answer, consisting df 
any thing but words, has never been returned. 

It has been said, that there is a beauty, and a 
deformity, in moral and immoral acts, which 
reconmiended them to the distinctions they hav^ 
met with. 

It is obvious to reply to this hj^thesis, that 
the mind of a savage, that is, a mind in the state 
in which the minds of all men -were, when they 
began to classify their acts, was not likely to be 
much affected by the ideal something called the 
beauty of acts. To receive pain or pleasure from 
an act) to obtain, or be dejnrived of, the means of 
enjoyment by an act ; to like the acts and the 
actors, whence the good proceeded, dislike those 
whence the evil proceeded ; all these were things 
which they understood. 

But we must endeavour to get a little nearer to 
the bottom of this affair. 

In truth, the term beauty, as applied to acts, is 
just as unintelligible to the philosophy, as to the 
savage. Is the beauty of an act one thing ; the 
morality of it another ? Or are they two names 
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for the same thing? If they are two things, 
what is the beauty, distinct from the morality ? 
If they are the same thing, what is the use of the 
name morality 7- It only tends to confusion. 

But this is not all. The beautiful is that which 
excites in us the emotion of beauty, a state of 
mind with which we are acquainted by experience. 
This state of mind has been successfully analysed, 
and shewn to consist of a train of pleasurable 
ideas, awakened in us by the beautiful object. 

But is it in this way only that we are concerned 
in moral acts ? Do we value them for nothing, 
but as we value a picture, or a piece of music, 
for the pleasure^ of looking at them,'oF hearing 
them? Every body knows the contrary. Acts 
are objects of importance to us, on account of 
their consequences, and nothing else. This con- 
stitutes a radical distinction between them and 
the things called beautiful. Acts are hurtful or 
beneficial, moral or immoral, virtuous or vicious. 
But it is only an abuse of language to call them 
beautiful or ugly. 

That it is jargon, the slightest reflection is 
sufficient to evince ; for what is the beauty of an 
act, detached from its consequences ? We shall be 
told, perhaps, that the beauty of an act was never 
supposed to be detached from its consequences. 
The beauty consists in the consequences. I am 
contented with the answer. But observe to/ 
what it binds you. The consequences of acts 
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are the good or evil they do. According to you, 
therefore, the beauty of acts is either the utility 
of them, or it is nothing at all ; — a beautiful 
ground on which to dispute with us, that acts 
are classed as moral, not on account of their 
utility, but on account of their beauty. 

It will be easily seen, from what has been said, 
that they who ascribe the classification of acts, as 
moral, and immoral, to a certain taste, an agree- 
able or disagreeable sentiment which they excite 
(among whom are included the Scottish profes- 
sors Hutcheson, and Brown, and David Hume 
himself, though on his part with wonderful incon- 
sistency) — ^hold the same theory with those who 
say, that beauty is the source of the classification 
of moral acts. Things are classed as beautiful, 
or deformed, on account of a certain taste, or 
inward sentiment. If acts are classed in the 
same way, on account of a certain taste or inward 
sentiment, they deserve to be classed under the 
names beautiful, and deformed ; otherwise not. 

I hope it is not necessary for me to go minutely 
into the exposure of the other varieties of jargon, 
by which it has been endeavoured to account for 
the classification of acts, as moral, and immoral. 
" Fitness " is one of them. Acts are approved on 
account of their fitness. When fitness is hunted 
down, it is brought to bay exactly at the place 
where beauty was. Fitness is either the goodness 
of the consequences, or it is nothing at all. 
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The same is the case with " Right Reason/' or 
*^ Moral Reason." An act according to moral 
reason, is an act, the consequences of which are 
good. Moral reason, therefore, is another name, 
and not a bad name, for the principle of utility. 

'Having thus guarded the reader, though at the 
expense of rather a long dissertation, against the 
confusion of ideas in which Sir James laboured to 
involve the doctrine of moral rules, I now proceed 
to the remaining parts, or aspects (it is difficult to 
know which of the two he thinks he is giving us); 
of " the sin which must most easily beset " those 
who class human actions as moral or immoral on 
the principle of utility. 

After the sin of making exceptions to impor- 
tant rules, he charges "the sin of too lenient a 
censure of the use of doubtful means, when the 
end seems to them to be good." 

The moitdity of this accusation is that which 
first challenges attention. The ordinary character 
of bad men is, that they are little scrupulous about 
means for the attainment of their ends. This, 
therefore, is a form of words calculated to class 
the assertors of utility with bad men in general. 

When we examine the charge, we see that it is 
either the same with the foregoing, a poor repe- 
tition of the complaint about exceptions to impor- 
tant rules ; which we have seen is only a com- 
plaint against acting morally, that is, preferring 
the higher obligation to the lower ; or it is th6 
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charge of disregarding, in the choice of means, 
moral obligations altogether. In that sense, it 
would be a direct and impudent violation of the 
truth. If asserted of the doctrine, it is a contra- 
diction in terms ; an assertion, that the successful 
pursuit of the greatest good is the pursuit of evil. 
If asserted of the individuals, it has all the turpi- 
tude of an intention to do injury by an imputation 
which is false. 

Follows '^ the sin of believing unphilosophically 
as well as dangerously, that there can be any 
measure or scheme so useful to the world as the 
existence of men who would not do a base thing 
for any public advantage." 

This is a charge against the assertors of utility 
of mistaking the less7or the greater good. If this 
mistake is shewn to them, they will be the most in- 
consistent of men, if they do not correct it ; for the 
pursuit of the greatest good is but another name 
for their principle. What has Sir James done to 
shew it ? Nothing, as you may suppose. 

The two things which the wisdom of Sir James 
h»^ puts at the two ends of his balance are, mea- 
sures or schemes of public advantage, and men 
who will not do a base thing. The former kicks 
the beam. Yet in the former are included such 
things as the best form of government, successful 
combination to save a country firbm foreign sub- 
jugation, or to deliver it from a body of internal 
and misruling enemies. One would like to know, 
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how many of Sir James's worthies we ought to 
have, to overbalance things of so much value. 

Next we have need to know, what we get by 
these wonderful persons; what they do for us. 
By those other things, which Sir James treats as 
inferior, we know that we get advantages of 
unspeakable importance. 

All the information we obtain from Sir James 
is, that his worthies will not do a base thing. 
But this is only negative. It does not follow that 
they will do any good at all. If so, we should 
have a poor bargain in exdianging for them all 
schemes and measures calculated to bendit the 
community. Was there ever a philosopher like 
Sir James ? 

Again:— « What are we to understand by Sir 
James's "base thing?" What does he mean by 
"base?" Is it immoral? If so, it will not 
answer his purpose. In that case, he does not 
prove any thing against the assertors of utility ; 
he agrees with them. A man who will not do 
an immoral act, is a man who will not prefer the 
less to the greater good. Now this, according to 
the principle of utility, is just what ought to be 
done. If Sir James means by " base," something 
different from immoral, he has found out a prin- 
ciple^ which is superior to morality, and which is 
entitled to supersede it. 

Sir J^mes gives us an example. 

" It was said of Andrew Fletcher, he tvauld 
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lose his life to serve his country ; but would not 
do a base thing to save it.'* This is the flourish 
of a panegyrist ; and of one of the same class or 
clan with Sir James. 

To an ordinary mind, it would appear, that 
when a man had it in his power to save his 
country, and did not, he acted as one of the basest, 
not one of the best of men. 

To save a country, the loss of millions of lives, 
the destruction of half the population, and reduc- 
tion of the other half to the extremity of want 
and misery, have sometimes not been thought too 
great a sacrifice. To rescue from all this evil, 
there is an act, which Andrew Fletcher, or Sir 
James Mackintosh, no matter which, would not 
do. If weighed in the moral balance, it would 
not be easy to find an act, within the competence 
of Andrew, upon which so much would depend ; 
and if, to avoid some smaller evil, consequent 
upon an act of his, he coolly preferred this over- 
balance of evil, he might be a visionary, or a 
mountebank, but certainly not a virtuous man. 

Let us try the case by an instance or two : 
and we shall begin by an act, which we shall 
express by its most offensive name. Would 
Andrew not have lied, to save all this evil? 
That he would ; and for a much smaller matter. 
Suppose him leading a party of his countrymen, 
engaged in deadly struggle for the salvation of 
-their country ; and that he sees a prospect of 
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surprising the enemy. Would he hesitate to give 
out, to declare, ay, and to swear, if need were, 
that he was to march in one direction, when he 
intended to march in another ? 

Would Andrew scruple to take away, and with 
his own hand, the life of an innocent man, on a 
much more insignificant occasion than that of 
saving his country? Suppose him defending a 
fortress of some importance, and that from the 
top of the wall, he sees taken by the enemy in a 
sally, a man in possession of a secret essential to 
the defence of the place, upon whose constancy he 
cannot depend ; instantly he levels his rifle and 
shoots him through the heart. Sir James, with 
whatever inclination to chicane, would not have 
ventured to condemn this act, because he knew 
that Andrew would have ordered a sentinel, 
whom he had found asleep at his post, to be shot 
before his eyes. That Andrew would have made 
very free with other men's property in such a 
situation. Sir James could not have called in 
doubt. He would not have alleged that as soon 
as the necessity was pressing, Andrew would not 
have turned the inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, not allowing them to carry with them 
an article belonging to them which could be 
useful to himself, out of their houses, and out of 
the place, to starve, or survive, in the most 
dreadful of all circumstances, as accident might 
determine. 
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What then is the base act which Andrew 
would not have done to save his country? 

It would be curious to mark the pains taken 
by Sir James, in his controversy with the assertors 
of utility, to place public spirit, patriotism, low in 
the scale of duties ; were it not a characteristic 
of those who write for an aristocracy. Examine 
carefully the writings which have issued from such 
sources : you will find a straining, so general as 
to be almost constant, to make the duty a man 
owes to his country be regarded as a mean duty. 
For that purpose, the narrow afiections are 
exalte above the enlarged, and the great morali- 
ties are lost si^t of, in a blaze of pan^yric on 
the small. 

It is sufficiently obvious, what ends are served 
by this ; and what motives are thence supplied for 
decrying the principle of utility; which marshals 
the duties in their proper order, and will not 
permit mankind to be deluded, as so long they 
have been, sottishly to prefer the lower to the 
higher good, and to hug the greater eviU from 
fear of the less. 

There iff more of Sir James, about the de- 
light of the feelings, and about the heart as the 
seat of virtue ; but I am tired of this work, and 
so must be the reader. I shall, therefore,''proceed 
to a new charge of Sir James against those whom 
he calls the Bentham school. They are totally 
without taste. He might just as well have talked 
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of their stature, or of the colour of their hair, as 
helping us to an estimate of the truth and value of 
their doctrines. This charge could serve only one 
purpose, a purpose evidently dear to Sir James, 
that of giving unfavourable impressions of those 
men. The want of taste, he knew, was a very 
discrediting circumstance, in the minds of those 
whose admiration he wanted for himself. 

These are the words of the charge : ** The 
coincidence of Mr. Bentham's school with the 
ancient Epiaurean, in the disregard of the pleasures 
of taste and of the arts dependent on imagination, 
is a proof, both of the inevitable adherence of 
much of the popular sense of the words interest 
and pleasure, to the same words in their philoso- 
phical acceptation, and of the pernicious influence 
of narrowing utility to mere visible and tangible 
objects, to the exclusion of those which form the 
larger part of human enjoyment." 

Here are a parcel of words, strung together in 
a manner, the wonderfulness of which we shall 
presently see; but of which the main object 
evidently is, to fix upon those whom he calls the 
school of Bentham the charge of confining their 
principle of morality to sensible objects ; placing 
" the larger part of human enjoyment," that is, 
of human happiness, out of its sphere. 

No man could have written this sentence, who 
was not habitually regardless of the truth or 
falsehood of what he uttered ; trusting for im- 
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punity to the cloudiness of his phrase, and the 
carelessness of those whom he addressed. That 
the principle of utility takes in every ingredient 
wherein human happiness consists, is the very 
definition of the term. Mr. Bentham and 
Mr. Mill are the only writers belonging to the 
imaginary *^ school/' who have touched on 
more than detached portions of the doctrine. 
But no other writers, who can be named, have so 
carefully traced every modification of human en- 
joyment, and suffering, and so minutely explained 
whence they are derived, how, if complex, they 
are formed, and what their value as so many 
items in the sum of human happiness or misery. 
To say, that these men have paid attention to no 
sources of enjoyment, but those which are visible 
and tangible, is one of the most barefaced pieces 
of misrepresentation ever ventured upon by any 
rilan who had any character to lose. 

Sir James charges the ancient Epicureans 
with a " disregard of the pleasures of taste, and 
of the arts dependent on imagination.*' This is 
notoriously untrue. Were Lucretius, and Horace, 
and Virgil, and Julius Caesar, to name no more, 
regardless of the pleasures of taste, and of the arts 
dependent on imagination ? 

And whence did Sir James derive the ground 
of his assertion with respect to those among the 
moderns whom he attacks? I answer, he had 
no grounds. The assertion is utterly without 
foundation. 
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And now let us see, in what manner Sir James 
puts his ideas together. The coincidence of certain 
ancients and certain modems in certain particulars, 
which Sir James imputes to them falsely ; that is, a 
coincidence which has no existence; proves, he 
says, two things ; first, that much of the meaning 
of the words " interest *' and " pleasure,** in the 
popular use of them, sticks to them in the philo- 
sophical. Why, the whole of it sticks, . Interest 
and pleasure have the same meaning in^all cases ; 
though all men are not acquainted with all plea- 
sures, and some would make out one list, some 
another, both of pleasures, and the causes of them. 

The next thing which this coincidence, this 
non*existent something, proves, is, that ^^ narrow- 
ing utility to mere visible and tangible objects igf 
pernicious." It is fortunate for this proposition 
that it needs no such proving. Nobody ever did, 
or will dispute it. What needs proof is, that 
which Sir James affirms, in opposition to proof, 
that the assertors of utility do so narrow it. 

Sir James having made a school for Mr. Ben- 
tham, by force of his imagination, resolved to 
leave nothing undone, to disparage those whom he 
thought proper to include in it. 

After having finished with them, in the 
" Ethical Theory" department, the only one he 
told us which came within his province, we find 
him stepping out of his province, in order to im- 
pute to them sins in the Logical department. 

T 
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They are ignorant, he says, of the true method of 
philosophizing. This he proves, by asserting 
that they, like the Cartesians, endeavour to 
account for too much by a single principle; where- 
upon he gives us to know his depth, in i^ysical 
science, as well as moral, l^ a discourse ou the 
laws^ of nature ; the complication which Newton 
introduced into the account of those laws; and the 
exploits of Laplace to reconcile the ^enomena to 
Newton*s complexity, ^' by introducing inter- 
mediate law% and calculating disturbing powers ;'* 
-^^ specimen of Sir James which I recommend to 
the reader's curiosity^ 

Sir James was probably not aware, that this 
charge aginnst Mr. Bentbam and the school he 
gives him, is the old and stale objection to philo- 
sophy itself; the same in substance aa the vulgar 
cry of. No theory ! No speculation ! 

I wonder what Sir James imagined it is, which 
a man does, when he philosophises. Those who 
speak of philosophy, like men who know any thing 
about it, say, that its business ccmsists in tracing 
up particular phenomena to a general principle, 
and always from the less general to the more 
general ; and that the most successful philosopher 
is he who comprehends under one principle the 
greatest number. 

' It is a novelty in impertinence to tell us that a 
philosopher is in the wrong, because he goes to 
"^the bottom of his . subject. The Cartesians did 
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not err, by tracing phenomena to a very general 
principle, but by assuming gratuitously a prin-* 
eiple, and one which did not account for the 
phenomena. H^ they braced them up to a real 
jMrindple, which did account for them, the more 
, general the principle, that is, the more num^ou6 
the pbenoinena which it embraced, the more 
splendid would have been their success; and 
-their jAilosophy the more signally beneficial. 

Sir James appears to include, under his pre- 
sent accusation, the opinion that the principle of 
utility accounts for the moral phenomena. But 
if this be accounting for too much by a- single 
principle, he should have told us what other 
^inciple or principles are to be used in aid of the 
principle of utility, and how much remains to be 
accounted for^ when all that it can dispose of is 
taken away. 

Instead of this. Sir James here quits Mr. Ben- 
tham, and the principle of utility, to fasten on 
Mr. Mill ; and two articles written by him for 
the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
one on Government, another on Education, are 
the subjects of attadk. 

On the treatise on government. Sir James 
delivers his wisdom thus : *^ Mr. Mill, for ex- 
ample, derives the whole theory of government 
from the single fact, that every man pursues his 
interest, when he knows it ; -which he assumes to 
be a sort of self evident practical principle, Jf 

T 2 
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such a phrase be not contradictory. ' That a 
man*s pursuing the interest of another, or indeed 
any other object in nature, is just as conceivable 
as that he should pursue his own interest, is a 
proposition which seems never to have occurred 
to this acute and ingenious writer. Nothing, 
however, can be more certain than its truth, if 
the term interest be employed in its proper sense 
of general well-being, which is the only accepta- 
tion in which it can serve the purpose of his 
arguments* If indeed the term be employed to 
denote the gratification of a predominant desire, 
his proposition is self-evident, but wholly un- 
serviceable in his argument ; for it is clear that 
individuals and multitudes often desire what they 
know to be most inconsistent with their general 
welfare. A nation, as much as an individual, 
and sometimes more, may not only mistake its 
interest, but, perceiving it clearly, may prefer the 
gratification of a strong passion to it. The whole 
fabric of his political reasoning iseems to be over- 
thrown by this single observation ; and instead of 
attempting to explain the immense variety of 
political facts, by the simple principle of a contest 
of interests, we are reduced to the necessity of 
once more referring them to that variety of 
passions, habits, opinions, and prejudices, which 
vee discover only by experience." And in a note 
Sir James says, ^^ The same mode of reasoning 
has been adopted by (he writer of a late criticism 
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en Mr. Mill's Essay. — See Edinburgh Review, 
No. 97, March 1829."— This is convenient; 
because the answer, which does for Sir James, 
will answer the same purpose with the Edinburgh 
Review. 

All that is here alledged against Mr. Mill, in 
the way of matter, is — that men do not always 
act in conformity with their true interest, some- 
times mistaking it, and sometimes impelled by 
passion to disregard it. Sir James says, and 
according to him, ^^ the writer of a late criticism 
in the Edinburgh Review " says, that this " over- 
throws the whole fabric of Mr. Mill's {Political 
reasoning.'* So far is this from being true, that 
Mr. Mill's " political reasoning " is in perfect 
conformity with it. We have had experience 
Enough of Sir James, not to be surprised that he 
should commit this trifling mistake. But with 
respect to Mr. Mill, his vindication is complete ; 
unless the assertion I have now made be success* 
fully contradicted. 

Sir James's wording, however, is here a matter 
of curiosity! He says, that the fact of men's 
acting sometimes without an immediate view to 
their own interest, never occurred to Mr. Mill, as 
a thing conceivable. Did Sir James expect any 
body to believe him, when he made this asser^ 
tion? 

, To come a little nearer to the point ; is there a 
single, proposition of Mr. Mill's which implies an 
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ignorance of this fact ? Or is there one of his 
conclusions which is vitiated by inattention to it ? 
/To Mr. Mill, considering as he did that the 
principles of government mean the principles by 
which men are governed, and the principles by 
which men are governed mean the principles by 
which their acts are determined, it was not only 
necessary, it was indispensable, that he should ask 
himself, what is that within a man whidi has the 
principal influence in determining his actions.-~ 
The answer of Mr. Mill was, — " the man's view 
of his own interest.'V Would Sir James have 
had him return any other answer ? Sir James 
abstains from saying this. But he loudly con- 
demns Mr. Mill for what he did answer. 

I am not at all disposed to quibble with Sir 
James, about the meaning of the word ^< interest.'' 
It is very obvious, to any one who has read 
Mr. Mill's Treatise, in what sense he uses it. 
He uses it, neither in the refined sense of a man's 
best interest, or what is most conducive to his 
happiness upon the whole ; nor to signify every 
object which he desires, though that is a very in- 
telligible meaning too. Mr. Mill uses it, in its 
rough and common acceptation, to denote the 
leading objects of human desire ; Wealth, Power, 
Dignity, Ease; including escape from the contrary. 
Poverty, Impotence, Degradation, Toil. 

I suppose nobody, at least nobody now alive, 
will dispute, that, taking men generally, the bulk 
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of their actions is determined by consideration of 
these objects. As little, I suppose, will it be dis- 
puted, that in deliberating on the best means for 
the government of men in sodety, it is the. 
business of philosophers and legislators (what 
title had Sir James to meddle with the business 
of either ?) — to look to the more general laws of 
their nature, rather than the exceptions. The 
bearing oi Sir James's talk (you can seldom 
gather more from it than its bearing) is to re- 
commend attention principally to the exceptions. 
At least, his whole complaint of Mr. Mill is that 
he did not con&ne his attention to the exceptions. 

Sir James, though he had no ideas of his own 
to set him right, might have derived from his. 
memory, which was reported as good («. e. for 
words and dates — ^possibly enough it did not 
extend to ideas), that Mr. Mill, if in error, in this 
matter, is in good company. 

Bishop Berkeley says, " Self-love being a prin- 
ciple of all others the most universal, and the 
most deeply engraven on our hearts, it is natural 
for us to regard things as they are fitted to 
augment or impair our own happiness ; and ac- 
cordingly we denominate them good or evilJ' * 
This is a very comprehensive decision ; the very 
terms good and evil derive their meaning from 
self-interest. 

The following quotation from David Hume is 

* Berkeley's Works, ii. p. 7. Ed. 4to. 
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of the more importance; because it teaches the 
very same application of the same general law, 
for which, carried out into detail, Mr. Mill is 
accused, as shewing his ignorance, at once, of the 
most notorious facts in human nature, and of the 
proper mode of philosophizing. 

** Political writers have established it as a 
maxim, that, in contriving any system of govern- 
ment, and fixing the several checks and controls 
of the constitution, every man ought to be sup- 
posed a knave, and to have no other end, in all 
his actions, tl^an private interest. By this in- 
terest we must govern him, and by means of it 
make him, notwithstanding his insatiable avarice 
and ambition, co-operate to public good. With- 
out this, say they, we shall in vain boast of the 
advantages of any constitution, and shall find in 
the end, that we have no security for our liberties 
and possessions, except the good will of our 
rulers ; that is, we shall have no security at all." 

" It is, therefore, a just political maxim, that 
every man must be supposed a knave ; though at 
the same time, it appears somewhat strange, that 
a maxim should be true in politics which is false 
in fact. But to satisfy us on this head, we may 
consider, that men are generally more honest in 
their private than in their public capacity, and 
will go greater lengths to serve a party, than 
when their own private interest is alone con- 
cerned. Honour is a great check upon mankind ; 
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but when a considerable body of men act together, 
this check is in a great measure removed ; since a 
man is sure to be approved of by his own party 
for what promotes the common interest ; and he 
soon learns to despise the clamours of adversaries. 
To which we may add, that every court or senate 
is determined by the greater numlier of voices ; 
so that, if self-interest influences only the majority 
(as it will always do), the whole senate follows 
the allurements of this separate interest, and acts 
as if it contained not one member who had any 
regard to public interest and liberty." 

"When there offers, therefore, to our censure 
and examination, any plan of government, real or 
imaginary, where the power is distributed among 
several courts and several orders of men, we 
should always consider the separate interest of 
each court and each order ; and if we find that, 
by the skilful division of power, this interest 
must necessarily, in its operation, concur with the 
public, we may pronounce that government to be 
wise and happy. If, on the contrary, separate 
interests be not checked, and be not directed to 
the public, we ought to look for nothing but 
faction, disorder, and tyranny, from such a go* 
vernment. In this opinion I am justified by ex- 
perience, as well as by the authority of all philo- 
sophers and politicians, both ancient and mo- 
dern."* 

.. * Essay on the Independency of Parliament. 
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Did Sir James consider this an example of the 
error of the Cartesians? Did he ccmdepm 
Mr. Hume, because he ^^ derived the whole 
theory of government from the single fact, that 
every man pursues his own interest when he 
knows it ; which he assumes to be a sort of self- 
evident practical principle, if such a phrase be not 
contradictory." 

The common experience of mankind is well 
expressed by the old dramatic writer : — 

Verum illud verbum «st> vulgo quod did solet, 
Omnes sibi malle meliiu estie^ quam alteri* 

Term. Andr» Act ii. Sc* 5, 

The next quotation I deem of importance; both 
on account of the reputation the author enjoys, as 
being what they call a practical man ; and from 
the striking manner in which he puts and applies 
the very fact, which we have to guard against 
Sir James's perversion, 

" As the Creator is a being, not only of 
infinite power and wisdom, but also of infinite 
goodness, he has been pleased so to contrive 
the constitution and frame of humanity, that 
we should want no other prompter to inquire 
after and pursue the rule of right, but only our 
own self-love, that universal principle of action. 
For he has so intimately connected, so insepa^ 
rably interwoven, the laws of eternal justice 
with the happiness of each individual, that the 
latter cannot be obtained but by observing the 
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former ; and, if the former be punctually obeyed, 
it cannot but induce the latter. In consequence 
of which mutual connexion of justice and human 
felicity, he has not perplexed :tbe law of nature 
with a multitude of abstracted rules and precepts, 
referring merely to the fitness or unfitness of 
things, as some have gravely surmised ; but has 
graciously reduced the rule of obedience to this 
one paternal precept, ^tJiat man $hould pursue 
Ms own happiness.^ This is the foundation of 
what we call ethics, or natural law. For the 
several articles into which it is branched in our 
sjrstem, amount to no more than demonstrating, 
that this or that action tends to man's real hap- 
piness, and therefore, very justly concluding that 
the parformance of it is a part of the law of 
nature ; or, on the other hand, that this or that 
action is destructive of man's real happiness, and 
therefore, that the law of nature forbids it. Thi» 
law of nature, being coeval with mankind, and 
dictated by Gbd himself, is of course superior in 
obligation to any other. It is binding over all 
the globe, in all countries, and at all times. No 
human laws are of any validity, if contrary to 
this: and such of them as are valid derive all 
their force, and all their authority, mediately or 
immediately from this original." * 

In the opinion of Blackstone, sdf-love is not 

* Bkckstone's Commentaries on the Laws of Englandj 
Introd. § %. 
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only the universal principle ofaeHon^ but, what 
is necessarily consequent upon this, tite sole prin- 
ciple of moral obligation. If the theory of go- 
vernment is not built upon the universal principle 
of action, I should like to know on what foun- 
dation Sir James would place it. 

Sir James would have done well to observe 
what is said by Blackstone about the law of na* 
ture, and the authority of human laws : that the 
law of nature commands what is favourable, 
forbids what is unfavourable to man's happiness : 
and that no human law, which is contrary to this 
law of nature, is of any validity. Did Sir James 
not think that this is giving a pretty extensive 
operation to the principle of utility ? 

Mr. Mill, going upon what thus appears, not- 
withstanding the contradiction of Sir James, to 
be pretty sure ground, inferred, that if the in- 
terest of those who rule could, by any contrivance, 
be made to coincide with the interest of those 
who obey, we should have the best security, which 
the nature of man affords, that the interest of the 
community would be steadily pursued by rulers ; 
because we should have the security of their own 
interest. And though it may perhaps be true of 
certain individuals out of a multitude, that they 
are not habitually governed by their own in- 
terest ; yet, as is truly remarked by Mr. Hiune, 
it may be affirmed of all bodies of men, that they 
are giiided by the principle of interest invariably. 
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The necessity, which those who examine what 
is the best form of government are under, of 
building on this foundation^ is the leading position 
in Mr. Mill's discourse. The truth of it is self- 
evident But, for the due exposure of the ig- 
norance and presumption of Sir James, who 
derides it, a reference may be useful to some of 
those who have had occasion expressly to teach it 

The whole of Plato's Republic may be regarded 
as a development, and^ in many of its parts, a 
masterly development, of the principle applied by 
Mr. Mill ; that identity of interests between the 
governors and the governed affords the only 
security- for good government. In the third 
book, after a long and beautiful deduction of the 
qualities required in the rulers (guardians, he 
calls theln) of the state, the result is exhibited in 
the following striking expressions. 

cTi. x%Ssfji,QV»g Tfi; TToXsui ; £(rTi rotvroc. Kii^oiro ii 
yoiv TK fA^XKTTa t»t8 r^jy^oivoi ^iXwv ; Avayxti. Kai 
fAfiy TOOTO yotv fAocXicrx ^iXoif « J^vf^^i^nv iiyoTro rot 
airi xa\ €«ut^ x«1 otclv [/.dXurra, Ixf/vs . fji,\y iZ 
vgdrrovrog oUrat J^vfjufiamiv' x«i I«utS. tu wfolrruv, i^iiil 
rovyct¥7iO¥ i Ovruq, k^. 

The meaning is^ that those chosen guardians 
should have three gi-and qualities ; wisdom 
adapted to their - trust ; power adapted to their 

* Platon. Respub. I. iii. § 19* 
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trust ; and above all, care for the interests of the 
community: That a man's cai^, however, of 
other interests than his own, is tiien best secured, 
when both are promoted by the same events; 
because when any one expects that every ad^tion 
to the happiness of others will be attended with 
a similar addition to his own, he pursueti^ their 
happiness vriith the same constancy as his own. 

Sodi is ^^the fabric of political reasoning," 
which Sir James tells us, for our edification^ is over- 
thrown by his salient remark, that ^^ a nation, as 
much as an individuail, and sometimes more, may 
not only mistake its interest, but, perceiving it 
dearly, may prefer the gratification of a strong 
passion to it." 

Does it, according to his logical head, follow, 
that because a nation may sometimes mistake its 
true interest, therefore its best security for good 
government is not to be found in effecting an 
identity of interests between those who govern, 
and itself? 

" Nothing," says Mr. Biurke, " is security to 
any individual, but the conunon interest of all."* 

Without identity of interest with those they 
rule, the rulers, Plato says, instead of being the 
guardians of the flock, become wolves and its 
devourers. 

^ Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. Burke's Works. £d. in 
4to. vol. ii. p. 112. 
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wrri Mwo WKoXaiTia^ n aijmb y) tipo^ o&AXh xaxs c^s; aurvc 
am xuy£y xintohq •jM0f«6i!vau.^ 

There is another pas8^;e in the Fifth Book of 
the same remarkable production, in which the 
necessity of Uiis identification, which he calls 
II jMiv ^oHif Ti xaV Xa^ttik xo»»a»»ia, is Still farther ex- 
pounded, and set in a striking point of view. 

*'E^oft^¥ ouif T» /A^i^ov xaxoy irixgi S fxinio 8 civ airriv 
iictfTTrei kou votH voXXciq dvri fjui^ ; S jiaS^oiil dyoJUsf 
Tou S otv ^uvJ'i! ri x^ 7ro4)f piav ; O&c sp^oj^iy. Ouxouy n 
|M€y n^«»t!$ Tf x«» XvxDf xoivwi^ot ^vvi$7f ora¥ on fAUkivra 
votifTtg- o!. iPoXTrou rm auroav yiyvojMivwv Tf x«i^ airoXAi;* 
|iASV6;y 7ra(|it9rXiro'ftw; ^oi^irh xa» X^ttawto^* ; EU(yriMrft««i 

TTOk^TifAXO'^- T1K WXe»( re x»h rZv iv rS ttoXk. T/ J'ou ; 
A^ ouv fx rov0t TO to^ovoi yiyvcra^ otov jtAH ajt^a 
^iyyowTAi Iv t«I ttoXs^ ri roiotie ffifAOtrctf ro r$ sfAcv 
X6ti TO oux ifAov ; xai^ TTCgl Tou fl&XXoT^iou xaroi rotird ; 
KojMi^ jxiu ouy. *£y S T»vft ^li 9roX<» ttXcktoi eiri to 
ooTO x«r^ t«m!t» toutc Xeyouo'* to ejlioi^ x«l to ouk f/(*0Vy 
auTYi »^ivr» iiOixiXrobi ; IIoXu ye. Ka» 9i tk ^^ lyyM^ 
rara inof avO^c^ou cpget, oXov^ orav ttou tiju^Sv ^axtvXo; 
tou vXnyify TToiaret n xoivmia i K»ra to ^wpa tt^o; rfi¥ 
4^v^u TtrafJt,lvn tU /a'^v <rivr»J^iv t^v tou aSf ;^oi»to< 
€y airii ttv^kri T£ xaI Troto-a ^jumi ^uvitXyno'f fxi^vg n-opfh 

* Platon. Respub. 1. iii. § 22. 
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<ravTO( oXfi^ 3caft outw in XcyojtACi' en i aif^^uirog too 
ioixrvXov iXyn' x»i tti^i »XXov orououir rwj^ rou 0&v6^ft;?rou 

0(UTOC XoyOC) TTC^ft Tl XUTTYIC iroVOU|rTO( jU£^OU( XaI TTC^l 

rJoFiJc paf^ovTOf. O auTo; yaj , if ij* x»» touto S i^racy 
rou To^ovTou lyyuTATA fi »(Krr» iroXiriVo[Aiv% ttoAi; oixcr 

li xaxov ^ TO»«uTTi ttoAk [Ji'OtXiO'ra rs fno'ei lavrini sl¥on to 
ir«fl-;^ov, xa) 3 5uv»itf'8»ic«Tai a-jrafl-* u ^uAXvT^o'iTad. 
Avocyxf), If fi) TfiP yi fuvojCAOV, 

Not daring to attempt a translation of this pas- 
sage, I shall endeavour shortly to express its 
meaning. *^ There is no evil in a community so 
great, as that which disunites, and makes it seve- 
ral, instead of one ; nor any good so great, as that 
which makes it one, instead of several. The 
means of effecting this imity, is so to regulate the 
component parts, that what is a cause of pleasure 
or pain to one or a few, shall be so to all, or as 
many as possible. On the contrary, when inter- 
ests are disunited, so that from the same political 
events, one portion of the community derives 
pleasure, another pain, this state of things, by 
inevitable consequence, leads to the dissolution of 
states." 

It is mortifying to find one's self under the 
necessity of vindicating the wisdom of ages, from 
the pitiful objections of a man who, finding it 
stated in some quarter which h^ disliked, that 
identity of interests with the community is the 
best security the community can have for the 
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good, conduct of its rulers; gives out a propo- 
sition which has no bearing on the matter, and 
cries out, " There ! I have demolished your best 
security : men sometimes mistake their true in- 
terest : therefore, the identity of the interests of 
the rulers with th^ interests of the community is 
not the best security for care of the interests of 
the community." 

Well reasoned! Would it not be a still better 
connected conclusion to say, that individuals 
sometimes mistake their true interest ; therefore, 
no individual should manage his own affairs, but 
every man those of s6me other ? 

Plato, seeing thus clearly the necessity of iden- 
tifying the interests ot the guardians, f uXaxc;, with 
the interests of the guarded, bent the whole force 
of his penetrating mind, to discover the means of 
effecting such identification ; but being ignorant, 
as all the ancients were, of the divine principle of 
representation, found himself obliged to have 
recourse to extraordinary methods. He first of all 
prescribes a very artificial system of education for 
the class of guardians, ^ uAax£? : a system of such 
vigilance, begun so early, and continued so long, 
as to make of them a very different sort of beings 
from the ordinairy race of mortals, to make of 
them, in short, philosophers, Plato laying it down 
as a universal truth, that there can be no happi- 
ness for states, until either philosophers are the 
nders, or the rulers philosophers. In the next 

u 
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place, in order to prevent the existence of any 
private interest militating against that of the 
community, in the breasts of the guardians, he 
thought it necessary that they (he did not say the 
rest of the people, that is a vulgar wroor), diould 
have nothing belonging to them individually, not 
even wives and children. This system of means, 
for the attainment of that identity of interests 
between the guardians and the guarded, on which 
good guardianship depends, has been the subject 
of much ignorant ridicule ; but if the jurineiple ot 
representation^ unknown to Plato^ be excluded, it 
will not be easy to find another combination of 
means better adapted to the end ; and surdly tbat 
end is of sufficient importance to render it expe- 
dient to employ the most extraordinary means for 
its attainment, if other and simpler means are not 
to be found. Besides, Plato had an example of 
something nearly as extraordinary as the means 
he proposed, actually before his eyes, at Sparta. 
And the inhabitants of modem Euitope have had 
examples of something still more extraordinary in 
the whole set of monastic institutions ; above all 
that of the Jesuits. 

Aristotle lays down the sam^ doctrine ; but, as 
his manner is, in a more abstract way ; where he 
treats of ends, tcXti, in the most comprehensive 
sense. 

It is illustrated also, at great length, and with 
great beai^ty, in many parts of the writings of 
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Xenophon. It is the great theme of two of his 
most exquisite and iostructive produetionSt his 
Institution of Cyrus^ and his Economics ; and is 
touched upon with great ^ect in some of the 
dialogues in the Memoirs of Socrates. 

Mr. MiU, it is necessary to observe, confines 
his inquiry to one department of government. 
The only thing he takes in hand, is, to shew, by 
what itieans good legislation can be effected. 
He certainly took it for granted, not having duly 
fathomed the intellects of sucli xten as Sir James, 
that it was necessary for this end to establish an 
identity of interests between the community and 
those to whom they intrust the power of legis- 
lating for them. 

And next he found, that the same means 
precisely trhich produce a true representation ; 
that is,^ Imly of representatives, the real, 
and not the pretended, choice of the people; 
produce most happily, indeed wonderfully, the 
identity of interest, on which good legislation 
d^)ends ;\md that exactly in proportion as the 
system or representation falls short of this per- 
fection, it fails in producing that effect. No 
wonder, that the class who were permitted to rule, 
without that identity of interests, in other words, 
to misrule, were very angry at hearing this doc- 
trine; and that they who sought their favour 
were eager to signalize themselves by reviling 
both the doctrine and its author. 

u 2 
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Let the vehicles of aristocratical opinions, and 
of the advocation of aristocratical interests in 
England, for the last fifty years, be consulted ; it 
will be found with what perseverance the neces- 
sity of that identification has been reprobated. 
It will also be found, what wrath has been poured 
upon those who maintained its importance^ 
They would not repose confidence in public men. 
That was the complaint. The not reposing con- 
fidence in public men, is another namie for re- 
quiring that their interests should be identified 
with the interests of those whom they govern. 
And the confidence itself is another name for 
scope to misrule. The author of Hudibras said 
well ; all that the knave stands in need of is to 
be trusted; after that, his business does itself. 
Sir James stood in the first rank of those who 
called out for confidence in public men, and 
poured contumely on those who sought the 
identity of interests. 

The words in which Sir James has unfolded 
his sapience would afford the reader aome sport 
But the work is getting bulky ; and I shall only 
notice an expression or two, which contain some- 
thing like new matter of accusation. 

Sir James gives us his opinion about two 
things ; one of which he says is right, the other 
wrong ; and the wrong he lays to the charge of 
Mr. Mill. But Mr. Mill has no concern with 
either. Sir James's wrong thing may be .either 
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wrong or right, his right thing may be either 
right or wrong ; and Mr. Mill's reasoning stands 
unaffected in either case. 

' It is- a wrong thing, he says, to attempt to 
explain the immense variety of political facts, by 
the simple element of a contest of interests. 

Be it so, to please Sir James ; but Mr. Mill has 
not sought to explain the inunense variety of 
political &cts at all. All that Mr. Mill attempted 
was, to shew how a community could obtain the 
best security for good legislation ; and that he 
said, was, by establishing, as far as possible, an 
identity of interests between the law-makers and 
themselves^ 

Does Sir James dispute that position ? 
Sir James's bad thing we have thus seen. His 
good thing is, to refer the immense variety of 
political facts (these are surely all the facts of 
history) to that variety of passions, habits, 
opinions and prejudices, which we discover only 
by experience. Sir James's enumeration, far as 
he thinks it goes beyond Mr. Mill, is by no 
means complete. Sir James, for example, do^s 
not include reason among the principles in human 
nature, which account for historical facts. I, on 
the contrary, am of opinion, and I have no doubt 
that Mr. Mill is with me, that the whole nature 
of man must be taken into account, for explaining 
the ** immense variety •' of historical facts. 
' But between this proposition, that the whole 
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of human nature is to be taken into account, in 
explaining the immense variety of historical 
facts: and this other proposition^ that the best 
security for good government is found in the 
identity of interest between the governors and 
the governed) did Sir James perceive any con- 
trariety? 

The European puUic has been a good deal 
occupied of late, in discussing the fact, and con- 
sidering the reasons, ci£ the decline of the Physical 
Sciences in England. The degraded state of the 
moral sciences is a thing still more lamentable. Of 
our sad condition in this respect, the work of 
Sir James is a monument. Any thing sb dis- 
creditable to the literature ^ England, as such a 
book, allowed to pretend to the highest honors, 
in its highest department, is new in its history. 

This first of the instances adduced by Sir James 
to prove that the advocates of utility philosophise 
in the wrong way, turns out, therefore, to be an 
instance of philosophizing in the right way. We 
shall easily shew that the same is the case with 
his second instance, the Treatise on Education. 

To do justice to Sir James's w«»vis, they must 
be quoted ; and for easier reference I shall 
number the sentences. 

'' 1. Mr. Mill's Essay on Education^ affords 
another example of the inconvenience of leaping 
at once firom the most general laws, to a multi- 
plicity of minute appearance^. % Having as- 
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sumed, or at least inferred from insufficient pre- 
mises, that the intellectual and moral character is 
entirdy formed by circumstances, he proceeds, in 
ihe latter part of the essay, as if it were a neces- 
sary consequence of that doctrine, that we might 
easily acquire the power of comlnning and direct- 
ing curcamstances in such a manner as to produce 
the best possible character, 9. Without dis- 
puting for the present the theoretical proposition, 
let us consider what would be the reasonableness 
of similar expectations in a more easily intelligible' 
case. 4. The general theory of the winds is 
pretty well understood ; we know that they pro- 
ceed from tibe rushing of air from these portions 
of the atmosphere which are more condensed, into 
those which are more rarefied ; but how great a 
chasm is there between that simple law and the 
great variety of facts which experience teaches us 
respecting winds ! The constant winds between 
the tropics are lai^ and regular enough to be in 
some measure capable of explanation; but who 
can tell why, in variable climates, the wind blows 
to-day from the east, to-morrow from the west ? 
Who can foretell what its shiftings and variations 
are to be ? Who can account for a tempest on 
one day, and a calm on another ? Even if we 
could foretell the irregular and infinite variations, 
how &r might we not still be from the power of 
combining and guiding their causes? 5. No 
man but the lunatic in the story of Rasselas ever 
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dreamt that he could command the weather. 
The difficulty plainly consists in the multiplicity 
and minuteness of the circumstances which act 
on the atmosphere. Are those which influence 
the formation of the human character likely to be 
l^ss minute and multiplied ? " 

1. Sir James says, he produces ^' another '* 
example of ^^ the leaping from general laws to a 
multiplicity of minute appearances.** He had 
produced no example of this saltation before. 
This " another " is therefore another instance of 
the mode in which Sir James draws upon the 
credulity of his reader. Mr. Mill's Essay on 
Government, in shewing that what makes a re- 
presentative body to be the real choice of the 
people produces also an identity of interests 
between that body and the people, does not leap 
from the most general laws to a multiplicity of 
minute particulars. 

But, good God ! what language is this ? Did 
Sir James not know that the business of philio- 
sophy consists of ti^o great functions ; 1, from 
the examination of particulars to ascend to general 
laws ; 2, from the knowledge of general laws, to 
descend to particulars : that is, if we use the fine 
language of Sir James, it consists of two leaps ; 
1, from particulars to generals ; 2, from generals 
to particulars. Sir James parades the philosophy 
of Bacon ; and yet so little knows he wherein it 
esonsists, that he marks out a case of the strictest 
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adherence to the precepts of Bacon, as a departure 
£rom the true mode of philosophizing. 

2. ** Having assumed that the intellectual and 
moral character is entirely formed by circum- 
stances." Sir James should have informed us, 
what in this phrase he means by '^ circumstances."' 
<< Formed by circumstances '' appears to mean 
formed by something. Does Sir James accuse 
Mr. Mill of error, in saying that the intellectual 
and moral character informed hy something ? If 
so, I doubt not that Mr. Mill will very readily 
plead guilty to the charge ; and to this further 
charge, of saying that we ought most carefully 
to inquire what that something is. In truth, 
Mr. Mill's object is to shew, that a perfect work 
on Education would do two things ; 1 , it would 
ascertain what the means are of forming the in- 
tellectual and moral character ; 2, it would give 
rules for the best application of them to that end. 

Well; Mr. Mill having presumed to think, 
that the intellectual and moral character is formed 
hy something; in which Sir James takes the 
liberty modestly to differ from him ; " proceeds, 
as if it were a necessary consequence of that 
doctrine, that we might easily acquire the power 
of combining and directing circumstances in such 
a manner as to produce the best possible cha- 
racter." Oh! no. There it pleased Sir James 
entirely to mistake the matter. Mr. Mill repre- 
sents the best possible education as a very diffi- 
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cult, not a very easy thing. Bnt be says that we 
may, and that we ought, with our utmost en- 
deavour, to make the best possible use of the 
means we possess toward the formation of good 
intellectual and moral characters ; and that the 
diffierenoe between the intellectual and moral 
characters formed by the worst and the best 
education Is immense. 

That is the matter of fact, very different, it 
appears^ from that which it was the purpose of 
Sir James to make people believe. 

8. We may pass the third sentence without any 
remailc. 

4k This goes beyond driveling. It is more of 
the nature of raving. Because we can do nothing 
to produce winds, though we know the causes of 
winds ; does Sir James desire us to conclude, that 
we can do nothing towards the producing of good 
intellectual and moral characters ? As well 
might he infer that we can do nothing towards 
the making of a good shoe. The reason why we 
can do nothing toward the making of winds, is, 
because we have no power over the causes of 
winds ; the reason why we can do a great deal 
towards the formation of the intellectual and 
moral character, is, because we have great power 
over the means of that formation. Mercy on us ! 
And Sir James did take these two cases for 
parallels ! 

The reason why we can predict the winds, as 
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little nearly as we can act upon them, is, that we 
know little or nothing of the order in which the 
causes of them take place. But we know a great 
deal about the order of the causes which <^perate 
to the formation of a good character. 

S. This is the last sratence of Sir JTames's well- 
considered and well-m^mt attadk upon the sup* 
porters of the jurinciple of utility with' wfaidi we 
shall trouble the reader. 

Does Sir James, then, mean to give it out, that 
when the causes which co-operate to any effect 
are ** minute and multiplied/' it would be absurd 
to attempt to reduce them to order, or to frame 
rules for the direction of them to the attainment 
of the effects which we desire ? 

If so, he is not worth thinking of ifor a 
moment. If he only means to give us the in- 
formation, that many and minute circumstances 
do operate to the formation of character, nobody 
needed that information at his hands, at any rate 
not Mr. Mill, who has made a more comprehen- 
sive enumeration of those circumstances than any 
preceding writer. 

Does Sir James not know many instances, 
beside that of Education, in which, though cir- 
cumstances be minute and multiplied, we obtain 
a very complete command ovet them ? The cir- 
cumstances are minute, and multiplied, which in- 
fluence the course of a ship, from the Thcpnes to 
the Ganges ; but we have obtained such a com- 
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mand over them, as generally to insure a par- 
ticular event. And here we may remark that 
even Sir James's intractable winds, are rendered 
the instrument of this steady result. 

The circumstances are minute, and multiplied 
to an infinite degree, which contribute to the 
supply of London, or any other great city, with 
the necessaries and luxuries which it consumes ; 
yet we can trace them all, to the one principle 
in human nature which produces that supply 
with invariable constancy, and measures it with 
almost incredible precision. 

Surely we have no occasion to give more in- 
stances. And surely we may affirm, that never, 
since philosophy began, was matter like this 
given to the world for philosophy before. 
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SECTION V. 



Sir James on " Ethical Theory," 

The view of Sir James is not complete, until, 
after having seen him at work on other men's 
doctrines, we see him at work also on his own. 

He makes delivery of what he denominates his 
ethical theory, in his seventh, or concluding 
section, called '^ General Remarks." 

For the reader's convenience I insert the whole 



passage, with the paragraphs numbered, in the 
Appendix.* 

The first three of the said paragraphs offer 
nothing for remark. In the fourth. Sir James, 
with his usual skill, begins a dissertation which 
was little to his purpose. 

It is introduced, by the notice of Brown's 
admission, that every act which is moral is also 
usefiil. Hereupon Sir James draws a conclusion. 
If this, says he, be true, then morality and utility 
should be considered reciprocally tests of each 
other. 

Does this mean, that wherever we find morality 

♦ Vide Appendix B. 
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in an art, it is a test or proof that there is ako 
utility in it ; and wherever we find utility in an 
act, it is also a test or proof that there is morality 
in it ? This is not an inference firom Brown's 
admission ; it is sheer repetition ; Brown's admis- 
sion itself, only in ohscnre [dirase. To say, that 
two things are always found together ; and next, 
that where you find one of them, you will find 
the other, is merely to affirm the same thing 
twice ; a very common method of inferring with 
Sir James. 

Let us go on. According to this doctrine of 
Sir James, that morality and utility are recipro- 
cally tests of each other, they are two separate 
things. The thing which tests is one thing ; the 
thing which is tested is another. 

Further ; when any thing is to be used as a 
test, it must first be known ; at least so far 
known, as to be distinguished firom every other 
thing ; else we never can tell when we have got 
it. Now, then, when morality is to be used as 
a test of utility, how are we to know that we have 
it ? Sir James gave it us, as a sort of discovery, 
long ago, that one out of the two grand objects 
of moral philosophy was, to tell us what morality 
is. Sir James has not any where yet told us 
what it is, nor attempted to do so. He is there- 
fore premature in instructing us to use it as a 
test. 

Sir James, however, does one thing here. He 
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contradicts the theory of utility. The thewy of 
utility makes the utility of an act, and the morality 
of an act, two names for the same thing. Sir 
James says they are two things ; which recipro- 
cally test one another. Well, then, what we have 
vehement occasion to know is, what is the 
morality of an act, distinct frcmi the utility of it ? 
What is it, in, and by itself, consisting purely of 
its own elements ? 

This talk about testing morality is away from 
the purpose. It is pure trifling. We do not 
want to know what is an indication of the pre- 
sence of morality^ We want to know what 
morality is. 

Sir James, however, thinks we have not yet 
got talk enough about the tests; he therefore 
gives us more, and of a truly curious kind. '* It 
is hard,** he says, "to say why mOTality and 
utility should not be reciprocally tests of each 
other, though in a very different way.'* This 
** different way," one would suppose to mean, 
that morality tests utility in one way, and utility 
tests morality in another way, and that the differ- 
ence between the two ways is great. Well, one 
looks forward after this, with some curiosity, to 
see how morality does its testing work on utility, 
and how utility does its testing work on morality. 
Sir James talks as follows ; " Morality and utility 
reciprocally test one another, in a very different 
way ; the virtuous feelings, fitted as they are by 
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immediate appearance, by quick and powerful 
action, being sufficient tests of morality in the 
moment of action; while the consideration of 
tendency to general happiness, a more obscure 
and slowly discoverable quality, should be applied 
in general reasoning, as a test of the sentiments 
and dispositions themselves." 

Remark, first, that Sir James, by telling us 
that the virtuous feelings are the test of morality, 
informs us that they are not morality. This 
needs to be remembered. But, as he was to 
inform us how morality tests utility in one way, 
and how utility tests morality in another way, 
what had we to do, in this explanation^ with the 
introduction, of another test, which is neither the 
one nor the other? 

Sir James ought to have explained two things : 
1st, how morality was tested ; Sndly, how utility 
was tested ; they being tested, as he says, by one 
another, but in a different way. ' Sir James has 
given us his account of the testing of morality ; 
but has not said a word about the reciprocal 
testing of utility. He also now changes his 
account of the testing of morality, having told us 
firist, that it was tested by utility, but now telling 
us that it is tested by feelings, and only at an 
after stage by utility ; by feelings in practice, by 
utility in speculation* 

This is a curious doctrine, this of the double 
test; one for action, and one for speculation. 
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Sir James was ambitious of beifig a discoyerer in 
moral science. £tere he has succeeded. Assuredly, 
no man ever thought of testing in this fashion 
before. 

When a man acts from feeling, he acts from 
the strongest propensity. This is so strictly true, 
that the one term is but a substitute for the 
other. But among actions, when it is the feeling 
that selects, it is the strongest propensity that 
selects ; in other words, tests the eligibility, 
Le. the morality of the act, in the moment of action. 
This is as much as to say, that whatever a man, 
in the moment of action, feels himself most 
inclined to do, he does rightly, for his impulse is 
the test. In short, it is impossible for him to do 
wrong. And this is the sort of morality which 
all must come to, who make feelings their guide. 
We shall find other occasions of seeing how 
necessarily the morality of Sir James fixes itself at 
this standard. 

It is true, that Sir James uses the expression 
virtuous feelings." But what does the word 
virtuous *' Wail him, while he leaves us unin- 
formed what the virtuous feelings are ? Again, 
what is the difference between one feeling and 
another, but that one sort impels us more fre- 
quently to good actions, another sort more fre- 
quently to bad ;. not that any sort may not carry 
us to any act, even the most atrocious? This 
we have already seen so clearly, that there is no 

X 
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need of adding to the illustration of it. It is 
therefore undeniably true, that following Sir 
James's virtuous feelings, as the test of the 
morality of his acts, a man might feel justified in 
the perpetration of any, the foulest, act that ever 
disgraced humanity. 

So much for Sir James's test in the moment of 
action. We must now consider what he has to 
say about the speculative test. 

That, he tells us, is utility. He tells us, also, 
how it is to be used. It is to be applied *^ in 
general reasoning." And it is to be applied ^^ as 
a test of the sentiments and dispositions them* 
selves/' 

A quantity of time must always be spent upon 
Sir James's mouthings, in order to get any thing 
definite which we can speak about. 

We must here suppose that what he calls ^^ the 
sentiments and dispositions themselves," are ^^ the 
virtuous feelings" he had just talked about — the 
tests in action. 

But what is it, to test a virtuous feeling ? 

That is by no means clear. Is it^ to find out 
whether it is virtuous or not ? 

Further, in finding out whether a " virtuous 
feeling" is virtuous or not, by the test of utility^ 
what is it we do ? Judge, whether it is useful 
or not? And in jitdging whether it is useful 
or not, do we not judge whether it produces useful 
actions or . not ? Is that feeling virtuous which 
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produces useful actions; the contrary, the con- 
trary? 

Well, then ; would Sir James have called any 
feeling virtuous, at the time when it was pro- 
ducing vicious acts ? There is no feeling of 
which more can be predicated, than that it com- 
monly impels us in the right direction ; none of 
which it cannot be predicated, that it does often 
impel in the wrong. Is it to be followed, when it 
impels in the wrong ? If not, then comes another 
question ; how are we to know whether it is impel- 
ling us in the right direction or the wrong? Is 
there any other mode than asking, whether the 
action to which it urges, is good or bad ? And is 
it not good, or bad, according as it is useful, or 
hurtful ? But, if so, the test of utility is indis- 
pensable, even in the moment of action, notwith- 
standing Sir James's ^^ virtuous feelings,'' and 
notwithstanding the unspeakable nonsense about 
them, with which he has deluged us. What end 
it is calculated to serve in speculation, we have 
still to inquire. 

Sir James tells us, that to this end it is to be 
applied, "in general reasoning," to test the vir^ 
tuous feelings. I do not suppose that Sir James 
means "general reasoning" to be here taken in 
its proper sense ; for that is syllogizing. I sup^ 
pose that he means it in ' the sense of general 
inquiry, investigation ; philosophizing, in short ; 
whether performed by analysis or synthesis, syl- 
logism or induction. x 2 
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Well, then, in our speculative hours, and doings, 
we may have recourse to utility. We may test 
by it the virtuous feelings. That is all the . use 
which in Sir James's ethical system is to be made 
6f utility. And what is it that a man, as he 
speculates, does, when he tests the virtuous feel- 
ings by utility? It does not appear that Sir 
James ever put to himself that question. And 
all the answer I can make for him is, that the 
man asks himself whether they are useful or not ? 

Now, if a man of sense puts to himself that 
question, it is very evident what answer he will 
return. He will say that, certainly, there is a 
considerable list of ^^ feelings," called also ^^ senti- 
ments and dispositions," by Sir James, which are 
useful ; and the most useful of them all is self- 
love; because on that the very being of the 
species depends. But when all this is done, are 
we advanced one step in our inquiry? What 
have we done, either to determine what morality 
is, in the abstract ; or what is to guide us in 
practice? Self-love, we know, though it moves 
us to many useful acts, moves us also to hurtful 
ones. The same is the case with social love in 
all its branches but the highest. 

Quitting the use of utility as a test, he goes 
on, in his sixth paragraph, to tell us two things 
more about it. He gives us what he calls ** a 
clear, short, and unanswerable proof, that bene- 
ficial tendency is an essential quality of virtue;" 



Virtue must be taken here in the same sense with 
morality. Then why quit the more precise word 
of the two? Let us try the predication upon 
morality ; utility/ is a quality of morality. This, 
we see at once, Mdll not do. Morality itself is a 
quality ; but a quality of a quality is nonsense. 

SI. He further tells us, that '* religion cannot 
subsist without a belief in benevolence as the sole 
principle of Divine government; that therefore 
God acts upon the principle of utility ; but it is 
not a fit principle for man ; because man is not 
all-perfect.** But, why should not an imperfect, 
as well as a perfect being, act upon the principle 
of utility ? Why should he not do all the good 
he can? 

It will now be convenient to see what all this 
amounts to. 

We have been told of something which is a 
test of morality : 

Of something which is a quality of morality : 

Of something which is a good motive to mo- 
rality, in the narrow sphere ; not good in the 
enlarged. 

But to tell us of a test of morality, and of a 
quality of morality, and of a motive to morality, 
which is both good, and not good, is not to tell 
us what morality is ; nor any approach to it. 

We are also told something about utility ; that 
it is a test of morality, which is as much as to 
say something different from morality ; that it ]«; 
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a quality of morality, which is as much as to say, 
not morality, but something belonging to it ; that 
it is the principle of action in the Deity, but not 
fit to be. the principle of action in man. 

Thus far Sir James, has not spoken to his ques* 
tiojiy what makes an act to be moral ; but has 
evaded it. This, however, does not hinder him 
from proceeding with assurance to make dis- 
coveries about moral acts, which are truly his 
own. 

** Every moral act must be considered as an 
end." 

Of ends there are two kinds ; the intermediate, 
and the ultimate. And of these the intermediate 
are only means towards a farther end. They are 
not good in themselves ; they are good only as 
contributing to the attainment of something which 
is good. 

Now, in which of these two classes of ends did 
Sir James reckon moral acts ? Net pertainly in 
that of ultimate ends. The only thing which is 
of value in an act is its consequences. The act 
itself, the muscular contraction, is indifferent, or 
painful, for the most part. Acts are performed, 
not for their own sake, but for Uie sake of their 
consequences. A voluntary act has no other 
meaning than that it is an act performed as the 
means to an end. 

But if moral acts cannot be clashed amoi^ 
ultimate ends, they must, if at all classed as 
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•ends, be classed among those which are secondary, 
or intermediate ; that is, which are means to 
some farther end. 

Now, then, what is the farther end, to which 
moral acts are the means ? On this subject. Sir 
James is silent as the grave. But this, it is evi- 
d^t, is the very point which he was called upon 
to determine. 

In the paragraphs from the 7th to the 10th 
inclusive. Sir James puts and answers this ques- 
tion — " Why, if tendency to general welfare be 
the standard of virtue, is it not always present to 
the contemplation of every man who does or 
prefers a virtuous action? Must not utility in 
that case be the feU essence afmrttie ? Why are 
other ends, besides general happiness, fit to be 
pursued ? " . 

Sir James replies : — *^ These questions, which 
are all founded on that confusion of the theory 
of actions with the theory of sentiments, i^ainst 
whidhi the reader was so early warned, might be 
discussed with no more than a reference to that 
distinction." Sir James's reference is to a passage 
in tiie first section of his Dissertation, of which 
we have already given the reader an account ; 
• where he tells us, that Mr. Bentham, with some 
6ther philosophers, take the moral qualities of 
acts, and the approbation bestowed upon them, 
for the same thing. No man, with exception of 
himself, ever did commit any such blunder. That 
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the present questions imply that confusion. Sir 
James is probably the only man in the world that 
would have affirmed. Dr. Brown says, for it is 
his objection which Sir James is dealing with, that 
if utility was the quality in acts to which morid 
approbation relates, the idea of that utility would 
be present to us in every act of moral approba- 
tion. But it is not so present. Therefore, &c. 
It is very evident that this objection not only 
does not imply the absurd supposition, that the 
approbation, and the thing approved, are one and 
the same thing; but that it actually proceeds 
upon the supposition that they are different. 

Sir James expoimds himself in the following 
words :— 

" By those advocates of utility, indeed, who 
hold it to be a necessary part of their system, that 
some glimpse, at least, of tendency to personal or 
general well-being, is an essential part of the 
motives which render an action virtuous, these 
questions cannot be satisfactorily answered. 
Against such they are arguments of irresistible 
force ; but against the doctrine itself, rightly un- 
derstood, and justly bounded, they are alt<^ther 
powerless. The reason why there may, and 
must be, many ends morally more fit to be pur- 
sued in practice than general happiness, is plainly 
to be found in the limited capacity of man. A 
perfectly good being, who foresees and commands 
all the consequences of action, cannot indeed be 
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conceived by us to have any other end in view 
than general well-being. Why evil exists under 
that perfect government, is a question towards 
the solution of which, the human understanding 
can scarcely advance a single step. But all who 
hold the evil to exist only for good, and own 
their inability to explain why or how, are per- 
fectly exempt from any charge of inconsistency 
in their obedience to the dictates of their moral 
nature. The measure of the faculties of man 
renders it absolutely necessary for him to have 
many other practical ends ; the pursuit of aU of 
which is moral, when it actually tends to general 
happiness, though that last end never entered 
into the contemplation of the agent. It is impos- 



sible for us to calculate the effects of a single 
action, any more than the chances of a single 
life. But let it not be hastily concluded, that the 
calculation of consequence!^ is impossible in morid 
subjects. To calculate the tendency of every sort 
of human action, is a possible, easy, and common 
operation. The general good effects of tem- 
perance, prudence, fortitude, justice, benevolence, 
gratitude, veracity, fidelity, — of the affections of 
kindred, and of love for our country, — are the 
subjects of calculations which, taken as gene- 
ralities, are absolutely imerring. They are 
founded on a larger and firmer basis of more uni- 
form experience, than any of those ordinary cal- 
culations which govern prudent men in the whole 
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Imsiuess of life. An appeal to these daily and 
familiar transactions furnishes at once a decisive 
answei", both to those advocates of utility who 
represent the consideration of it as a necessary 
ingredient in virtuous motives, as well as moral 
approbation, and to those opponents who turn 
the unwarrantable inferences of unskilful advo- 
cates into proofs of the absurdity into which the 
doctrine leads." 

^^ Those advocates. • • • glimpse of tendency. • • • 
part of motives," &c. This is the self-same 
puddle, with which we have already found Sir 
James endeavouring to bespatter Mr. Bentham, 
and those whom he will have to be Mr. Bentham's 
followers. Sir James, however, shews a grievous 
ignorance of those quacks and their quackery, 
aJiaSi those philosophers and their philosophy, 
when he supposes they would be at any loss for 
an answer to Dr. Brown. Brown was but 
poorly read in the doctrine of association. Had 
he known it better he would have easily answered 
himself. It is no rare thing, in the higher cases 
of complex association, for an ingredient, and a 
main ingredient, to be concealed by the closeness 
of its union with the compound. Nor does it 
follow, that the general idea of utility is not pre- 
sent to the mind in moral approbation, because 
Dr. Brown was unable to trace it. Before the 
discovery of Berkeley, he would have been equally 
insensible of the presence of ideas of touch in 
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the perception of figure and magnitude by the 
eye. 

This paragraph, however, deserves more notice. 
It brings certain charges against the advocates 
of utility ; and it presents a theological disserta- 
tion on the existence of evil. 

The charges brought against the advocates of 
utility are two. 

First, they maintain, that some consideration of 
utility '^ is an essential part of the motives which 
render an action virtuous." 

Secondly, they maintain, that a moral act can 
have no end but general utility. 

As these charges are. repetition, the answer 
to them has been already given. It will only, 
therefore, be necessary to recall to the reader 
what he already knows. 

The first of the charges, as the reader will 
immediately recognise, is wholly untrue. The 
teachers of utility do not think that the consi- 
deration of utility is required in the motives of 
virtuous acts. The place for that consideration 
according to them is not the motive, but the 
intention of the agent ; a part of the mental pro- 
cedure^ which it would seem Sir James had never 
adverted to. 

Sir James has also another assertion here, 
which will be scorned by every man who has any 
knowledge of the philosophy of the human mind. 
He says, it is the motives which make an action 
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to be virtuous. The virtue does not depend upon 
the motive. There is no bad motive. Every 
motive is the desire of good ; to the agent himself, 
or some one else. 

The second charge; that the teachers of the 
principle of utility, regard utility as the only end 
of a virtuous act, is founded upon ignorance of 
the meaning of the word end; profound igno- 
rance, it must be admitted. The end of an act 
is synonymous with the motive. The end, some- 
thing which is to be gained by the act, is that 
which moves to the act. This charge is therefore 
disposed of, in what we have replied to the first. 
The teachers of utility never considered utility as 
the end of every moral act. 

Sir James's reasons are commonly diverting 
things. The reason why the teachers of utility 
are wrong in doing what they never did is, that 
utility is ur^t to be the end of such a being as 
man. One would think that the fact might have 
contented Sir James. The fact is, that men per- 
form moral acts with other ends. But Sir James 
having assigned unfitness, finds it necessary to 
prove the unfitness^ and the reason of it is, that 
man is a limited being. But this is no reason at 
all. Why should not a being, 9s limited as man, 
have had as his only motive to the performance of 
good acts, the good which redounds from them ? 
No other reason can be assigned for his being 
made otherwise, but the will of that Being who 
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did make him. Sir James says^ that a limited 
being knows not all the consequences of his acts. 
But this is nothing to the purpose ; he might still 
follow his end with the benefit of all the lights he 
might have. 

Though Sir James had told us before, as a 
fundamental part of his doctrine, that man cannot 
calculate the consequences of acts ; he now tells 
us not to believe him. " Let it not," he says, 
^^ be hastily concluded, that the calculation of 
consequences is impossible, in moral subjects." 
And then he says, that the general tendency of 
the acts of a class is correctly understood by 
every body. But is not this all which is re^ 
quired ? Is not that a perfect answer, given by 
Sir James himself, to all his spoutings against the 
principle of utility, because it is troublesome to 
calculate ? Can the man, who takes utility as his 
rule, do any thing better, than go upon the general 
tendencies of acts, where he does not foresee some 
unusual consequence ? A man takes food, know- 
ing the general tendency to be good. He only 
iabstains, when he has some reason for expecting a 
different from the ordinary consequence: The 
rule is the same in the case of moral acts. 

Sir Janies's theological intrusion is only worth 
noticing, in a place where it has so little business 
to be found, for the curiosity of the sort. 

It amounts to this, that the men who believe 
that the evil found in this world exists for good, 
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though they cannot tell in what manner, are not 
inconsistent in acting morally. It is utterly im- 
possible to conceive what could induce a man to 
put down such a combination of words. Why 
should not we act morally, though there are 
many things which we cannot account for ; this — 
the existence of evil in a world constituted by 
perfect goodness, with the rest ? 

Sir James hardly writes a sentence in which 
there is not some blunder of expression. He 
says, that men, though they cannot account for 
the existence of evil, are not inconsistent in obey- 
ing ** the dictates of their moral nature." Man's 
nature is immoral, as well as moral. Has he 
then two natures ? There is a large sect, indeed, 
who think that his nature is altogether immoral ; 
*^ conceived in sin, and brought forth in iniquity." 
Sir James meant to say, ^* the moral dictates of 
his nature ; " and did not know how to express 
himself. 

Sir James says, " the measure '* (limited) " of 
the faculties of man renders it absolutely neces- 
sary for him to have many other practical ends : '' 
(than general utility) — " the pursuit of all which 
is moral, when it actually tends to general happi- 
ness, though that last had never entered into the 
contemplation of the agent." 

'' The pursuit of all of them is moral, when it 
actually tends to general happiness." Granted. 
** Though that last had never entered into the 
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contemplation of the agent" At this ire 
demur. 

First of all, how is the agent to know that this 
pursuit of his, ^* actually tends to the general 
happiness," if it never enters into his contempla- 
tion ? Here would seem to be a limit to a man's 
obedience to his virtuous affections. But if it is 
one which he need not have in his contemplation, 
it is one which he need not apply. A limit which 
need not be applied, is no limit at all. The eon- 
sequence of this doctrine is, that simple obedience 
to the virtuous {alias, unknown) affections, is 
simply and absolutely virtue. 

Next, if a man can be moral without any regard 
to utility, obeying simply one of the blind im- 
pulses of his nature. Sir James should have 
explained to us, why the beasts should not be 
deemed moral agents? Upon this theory, they 
have all the requisites. 

Farther, Sir James ought to have told us, what 
check a man^ acting from the impulse of his 
affection, without a thought of the utility of his 
acts, can feel, in perpetrating the greatest crimes 
for the benefit of his child or his friend ? A 
moral parent, a moral friend, go so far and no 
farther, in operating the good either of themselves, 
or of the individuals whom they love to serve. 
At what limit do* they stop? Where general 
utility bids them, sanctioned as it is by the appro^ 
bation and disapprobation of mankind. But how 
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can they stop where general utility bids them, if 
they have it not present to their minds ? 

Thus far Sir James has been replying to 
Dr. Brown. Dr. Brown had refused to admit 
the principle of utility as the principle of morality, 
because man pursues other ends than general 
happiness. The meaning must be, that the pur- 
suit of other ends than general happiness may be 
moral. This the assertors of utility never denied. 
Yet Sir James, in his wisdom, says, that the 
preachers of utility cannot reply to this objection. 
Why ? Because they say, that there can be no 
motive but one to a moral act. And this they do 
not say. 

Once more we are constrained to remark, that 
Sir James has not yet touched upon the question, 
what is morality. Here, however, he takes his 
leave of it. He now proceeds to the second part 
of his undertaking, that which he calls the 
" Theory of Sentiments," or the answer to the 
question, what is moral approbation and disap- 
probation ? 

Without the aid, then, of Sir James, we must 
place before ourselves a list of the requisites of a 
moral act ; because it serves to clear the way for ' 
our future progress. 

1. The motive. There is no act without a 
motive ; but, the motive in its6lf is neither moral, 
nor immoral. > 

S. The volition. There is no act which is not 
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willed ; but the act of willing, is neither moral, 
nor immoral. 

3. What is called the external act ; to wit, the 
bodily part or motion. That, like the motive, is, 
in itself, neither moral nor immoral. The same 
bodily operation is indifferently a part of every sort 
of act. It is however a necessary part of every act. 

4. 7%e consequences of the act. An act which 
has no consequences that are materially either 
beneficial or hurtful, is not called a moral act. 
That alone receives this denomination, which has 
consequences material to some one or more human 
beings. 

5. The expectation of the beneficial conse- 
quences in the mind of the agent This hardly 
needs illustration, but take the following. 

A man gives a drug to another, expecting it 
will poison him. The act is immoral, because 
the expected consequences are pernicious. The 
actual consequences were salutary : the drug 
proved a sovereign remedy for a mortal disease . 
Reverse the case, and the act would be moral, 
though the actual consequences fatal. 

6. This is not all. It is not enough, to make 
•an act moral, that the agent expects from it bene- 
ficial consequences to some body. It is farther 
necessary, that he have no reason to expect from 
it, el)il consequences equivalent^ to any other 
body : that is, in other words, that he have a 
conviction of its general utility. 

Y 
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All this is settled by universal consent ; it is 
vain, therefore, to think of disputing it. And 
this being premised, it will be seen, that no act of 
the rudest agent, performed with the smallest time 
for reflection, is moral, without a conviction in 
bis mind of its general utility, how little soever 
Dr. Brown was able to perceive the existence of 
that ingredient. 

It is not possible to conceive any thing 
more ludicrous, than the airs with which Sir 
James presents himself on the stage, for the per- 
formance of his part, in this the second act 
of his piece. He decides, as if it were a thought 
for which the world is indebted to him, that 
association must account for the moral senti- 
ments : he next announces, that to make out the 
exposition, the task reserved for him, demanded 
miraculous powers; but arduous as it was, he 
was endowed with a courage equal to the enter- 
prise, and was possessed of modesty withal ; for 
he did not promise to complete the analysis ; all 
he should absolutely promise was, to give an 
outline^ which would shew what might be done. 

Reader, if you are acquainted with the state of 
the facts, you need a little time to compose your 
countenance. The vast undertaking which Sir 
James was thus announcing, with the rotund 
mouth, and about to set upon, with the spirit of 
a Samson, was a finished job. The thing was 
done. 
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Dr. Hartley carried on the important investiga- 
tion a certain way. He, after the Rev. Mr. Gay> 
propounded the opinion, that association would 
account for all the complex phenomena of the 
human mind ; and performed by means of it the 
analysis of some very important cases. With 
respect to the moral sentiments, he proceeded only 
so far as to render it probable that they might 
be strictly accounted for by association. And 
even Mr. Belsham, though not a metaphysician 
of much power, clearly understood the scope of 
Dr. Hartley's investigation, and added some useful 
reflections. 

Mn Mill took up the subject where they left 
it, and prosecuted the inquiry to its end. He 
traced minutely the complex phenomena of moral 
approbation and disapprobation to simple ideas ; 
and shewed what simple ideas, combined by asso- 
ciation, constitute the phenomena. 

This being the matter of fact, not to be dis- 
puted, or evaded, I question whether a parallel 
to the following passage can be produced from 
the records of literature. 

Sir James, having introduced the subject, by 
seeking an answer to the question why, if moral 
approbation respects only the utility of volimtary 
acts, is it confined to that species of utility ; and 
having alleged that it is not a sufficient answer 
to say, that the application of moral approbation 
is limited by its end, the affording a motive to 
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beneficial acts, — goes on, in the eleventh of the 
paragraphs, as follows : — 

" To seek a foundation for universal, ardent, 
early, and immediate feelings, in processes of an 
intellectual nature, has, since the origin of philo- 
sophy, been the grand error of ethical inquirers 
into human nature. To seek for such a founda- 
tion in association, an early and insensible process, 
which confessedly mingles itself with our first 
and simplest feelings, and which is common tb 
both parts of our nature, is not liable to the same 
animadversions. If conscience be uniformly pro- 
duced by the regular and harmonious co-operation 
of many processes of associations, the objection is 
in reality a challenge to produce a complete 
theory of it, founded on that principle, by exhi- 
biting such a full account of all these processes as 
may satisfactorily explain why it proceeds thus 
far and no farther. This would be a very arduous 
attempt, and perhaps it may be premature. But 
something may be more modestly tried towards 
an outline, which, though it might leave many 
particulars unexplained, may justify a reasonable 
expectation that they are not incapable of expla- 
nation ; and may even now assign such reasons 
for the limitation of approbation to voluntary 
acts, as may convert the objection derived from 
that fact into a corroboration of the doctrines to 
which it has been opposed as an insurmountable 
<difficulty. Such an attempt will naturally lead 
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to the close of the present : Dissertation. The 
attempt has indeed been already made, but iiot 
without great apprehensions, on the part of the 
author, that he has not been clear enough, espe- 
cially in those parts which appeared to himself to 
owe most to his own reflection. He will now 
endeavour, at the expense of some repetition, to 
be more satisfactory." 

The very first sentence of this passage is 
damning. Sir James says, it is rational to seel^ 
the origin of the moral sentiments in ^^associa^r 
tion," but irrational to seek it in "intellectual 
processes." 

, Did Sir James suppose that ** intellectual pro- 
cesses" are not association ? 

Association is ** a process, which mingles itself 
with the composition of our first and simplest 
feelings." Could any man have written this, who 
knew any thing about association ? or any thing 
else which the mind consists of? 
; Association is the term, by which we express 
the fact, that one of our ideas is followed by 
another, according to certain laws ; and that two 
or more of them may be so drawn together as tQ 
form what we call a complex idea. 
: " Our first and simplest feelings." These most 
assuredly are, Istj^ our sensations ; 2dly, our 
simple ideas, the copies of those sensations. There 
is no composition in those feelings.. What was 
in the head of Sir James when he could talk of 
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the composition of a simple sensation, the compo- 
sition of a simple idea ? the composition of things 
which are not compounded ! 

Let us suppose that he did not mean sensations 
and simple ideas (in fact he did not know what 
he meant), but the simplest of our compound 
ideas ; and then let us see if he has more wisdom 
in his talk. 

The composition of compound ideas is the 
association of the simple ideas. Association and 
composition are here two names for the same 
thing. Now listen to Sir James. The ** associa- 
tion of ideas is a process which mingles itself 
with the composition of ideas.'* In other words, 
association is a process which mingles itself with 
itself. Seeing is a process which mingles itself 
with sight. Good God ! 

I shall pass over a long passage which seems 
to be inserted chiefly for the purpose of shewing, 
that Sir James is acquainted with what it is not 
very easy not to be acquainted with, Newton's 
rules of philosophizing; with which rules. Sir 
James takes great pains to inform us, it is not 
inconsistent (did any body ever dream it was ?) to 
endeavour to account for the phenomena of the 
human mind on the principle of association : 
where, also, he touches upon a point, which is 
a favourite with him, the disinterestedness of 
human nature. Dugald Stewart and Dr. Brown 
had objected to the account which has been 
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given of the social affections, as derived from 
organic pleasures by association ; alleging that 
this account established the selfishness of human 
nature. Sir James says, no; the affections, 
though composed of selfish ingredients, are 
themselves social, and not selfish. 

Take notice, that, thus far. Sir James has only 
been announcing his purpose. He says now, 
" If conscience be uniformly produced by the 
regular and harmonious co-operation of many 
processes of association, the objection ** (that it 
does not extend to utility in all its modes) ^^ is in 
reality a challenge to produce a complete theory 
of it, founded on that principle, by exhibiting 
such a full Account of all these processes as may 
satisfactorily explain why it proceeds thus far 
and no farther." And then follows Sir James's 
Pindaric on the heroism and modesty of him, 
who undertakes to furnish us with this " com- 
plete theory." 

What the words are remarkable for, is, the 
farther evidence they afford of Sir James's 
ignorance of association; which he is going, 
nevertheless, with the air of a master, of the 
master, the top master, to apply to the formation 
of " a complete theory of conscience." 

He says, " conscience is produced by the re- 
gular and harmonious co-operation of many pro- 
cesses of association." This is strange. An act 
of moral approbation is one process, not many 
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processes. A process of association is the joining 
one idea to another, and then a third to the two, 
a fourth to the three, and so on, till the combina. 
tion is entire. What did Sir James think he 
meant by the co-operation of these processes? 
He had, as usual, no meaning at all ; he had only 
words; but he had some experience that they 
answered his purpose. 

Sir James proceeds to the exhibition of these 
processes. 

We must have his words before us. Words 
are the soul of Sir James. 

Those he gives us on this occasion occupy the 
l6th paragraph, the sentences of which, to facili- 
tate reference, I shall mark by numbeirs. 

" 1. When the social affections are thus formed, 
they are naturally followed, in every instance, by 
the will to do whatever can promote their object. 
2. Compassion excites a voluntary determination 
to do whatever relieves the person pitied. 3. The 
like process must occur in every case of gratitude, 
generosity, and affection. 4. Nothing so uni- 
formly follows the kind disposition as the act of 
will, because it is the only means by which the 
benevolent desire can be gratified. 5. The result 
of what Brown justly calls, * a finer analysis,' 
shews a mental contiguity of the affection to the 
volition to be much closer than appears on a 
coarser examination of this part of our nature 
6. No wonder, then, that the strongest associa- 
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tion, the most active power of reciprocal sug- 
gestion, should subsist between them. 7. As all 
the affections are delightful, so the volitions, 
voluntary acts which are the only means of their 
gratification, become agreeable objects of con- 
templation to the mind. 8. The habitual disposi- 
tiou to perform them is felt in ourselves, and 
observed in others with satisfaction. 9. As 
these feelings become more lively, the absence of 
them may be viewed in ourselves with a pain, in 
others with an alienation capable of indefinite in- 
crease. 10. They become entirely independeiit 
sentiments; still, however, receiving constant 
supplies of nourishment from their parent affec- 
tions, which, in well-balanced minds, recipro-, 
cally strengthen one another ; unlike the unkind 
passions, which are constantly engaged in the 
most angry conflicts of civil war. 11. In this state 
we desire to experience these beneficent volitions^ 
to cultivate a disposition towards them, and to do 
every correspondent voluntary act. 12. They 
are for their own sake the objects of desire. 

13. They thus constitute a large portion of those 
emotions, desires, and affections, which regard 
certain dispositions of the mind and determina- 
tions of the will, as their sole and ultimate end. 

14. These are what are called the moral sense, 
the moral sentiments, or best, though most 
simply, by the ancient name of Conscience ; which 
has the merit, in our language, of being applied 
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to no other purpose, which peculiarly marks the 
strong working of these feelings on conduct, and 
which, from its solemn and sacred character, is 
well adapted to denote the venerable authority of 
the highest principle of human nature." 

As this passage contains the essence of Sir 
James's cogitations, it is matter of necessity to 
be particular with it, painful though it be to tax 
the reader s patience with so many repetitions of 
elementary truths, and so much scrutiny of words, 
only to give a precious specimen of what is done 
by a man, when he is making a desperate effort 
to appear learned on a subject of which he knows 
nothing. 

Sir James gives us a mess of ingredients of 
which to compound moral approbation. We 
have the social affections ; the volitions they pro- 
duce; reciprocal suggestion between the two; 
the mind's agreeable contemplation of such voli- 
tions, and voluntary acts ; the satisfaction with 
which the disposition to perform such volitions 
and acts is felt and observed; the pain with 
which the absence of them is felt and observed ; 
the desire to experience beneficent volitions, to 
cultivate the dispositions, and perform the acts, 
together with emotions, desires, and affections, 
the end of which is benevolent volitions and dis- 
positions. 

There are three things here which it is neces- 
sary to disentangle, for they are jumbled together 
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by Sir James, in a confusion which is marvellous ; 
viz., the sentiments which precede the act ; the 
act itself; and the sentiments which follow the 
act. The first six of the sentences relate to the 
sentiments which precede the act. The seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, relate to those which follow it. 
The tenth is obscure, but seems to revert to the 
sentiments which precede the act. The eleventh 
comes back to the sentiments which follow the 
act. The twdfth is a proposition which refers to 
the sentiments which precede the act, with the act 
following. The thirteenth relates to the senti- 
ments which precede the act. And the fourteenth 
relates to those which follow it. 

Let us endeavour to make out the propositions 
which he delivers in regard to each : and first, in 
regard to the sentiments which precede the act. 

1. The social affections are the sentiments 
which precede volitions. 2. They are followed 
by volitions. 3. The volitions become inde- 
pendent sentiments; though they receive con- 
tinual nourishment from their parent affections. 
4. The sentiments which precede the acts are for 
their own sakes the objects of desire ; as is also 
the act. 5. They constitute the sentiments which 
follow the acts. 

Let us next enumerate the propositions he gives 
us with respect to the sentiments which follow ; 
the only question which at present he bad any 
thing to do with. 
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1. We contemplate the sentiments which pre- 
cede the acts with pleasure ; the want of them 
with pain. 2. By this pleasurable contemplation 
we desire the sentiments which precede the acts, 
and also the acts. 8. This desire is a desire of 
them for their own sakes. 4. The sentiments 
which follow the act are constituted by the senti- 
ments which precede it. 

And this is the account which Sir James gives 
of moral approbation and disapprobation. 

The detail is as follows : — ^ 

Sentence 1st. " When the social affections are 
thus formed ; *' formed as he had told us in the 
13th paragraph, " by the transfer of a small 
number of pleasures, perhaps organic, by the law 
of association, to a vast variety of new objects," 
(a very blundering expression of a fact which 
had been clearly expounded by Mr. Mill,) " they 
are followed by the will to do whatever can pro- 
mote their object." The object of a man's con- 
jugal affection is his wife. Sir James's declara^ 
tion then is, that the husband, in consequence of 
his affection, wills to promote his wife. 

Sir James here confounds affection with desire, 
as formerly he confounded motive with intention. 
A man's affection for one of his fellow creatures 
involves the desire of doing him good, and that 
desire produces the will to perform, when occa- 
sion serves, acts calculated to contribute to his, 
good. If this is Sir James's meaning, he only 
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states a matter of fact, with which no humail 
being, having the exercise of reason, is unac* 
quainted. Every body knows that a benevolent 
affection to any person means, with whatever 
else, a tendency, greater or less, to do him kind- 
ness. 

Sir James, in the first four of his sentences^ 
having stated the deep, and hidden fact, that 
benevolent affections tend to produce benevolent 
acts, gives us a piece of notable information in 
the fifth. " The result of what Brown justly 
calls a finer analysis, shews a mental contiguity 
of the affection to the volition to be much closer 
than appears on a coarser examination of this 
part of our nature." Sir James was a prime 
hand at the finer examination. 

What does he mean by the mental contiguity 
of the affection to the will? Did he suppose 
there is such a thipg as a corporeal contiguity oi 
two mental states ? 

But again, what idea had he in his head, when 
he used the word contiguity on this occasion ? 
Contiguity between compassion, for example^ and 
the giving of alms. Does it express anything but 
the matter of fact ; that compassion for a man in 
want is very often followed by an act to relieve 
him ? If it be merely a statement of the fact, it 
answers no purpose ; if it be intended for an 
explanation of the fact, it explains nothing. 
When he says, that compassion is contiguous to 
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the will to relieve, does it mean anything else 
than that, somehow or other, the one follows the 
other ? If so, it is again a mere statement of the 
fact. If it means any thing else, what is it ? I 
am able to conceive but one other meaning. 
States of mind exist in sequence, one after 
another. This being so, two states of mind in a 
train may be either proximate, or they may be 
separated, by one or more intervening states. It 
may be said for Sir James, that he stated the com- 
passion and the volition, in this case, to be 
proximate states. In the first place, this as little 
accounts for the moral approbation of the act, as 
if the two states were ever so far asunder. The 
remark is away from the subject. In the next 
place, they are not proximate states. The sight 
of the beggar excites in me the idea of his dis- 
tress; that suggests the idea of relief to his 
distress ; the idea of relief ta distress is a plea- 
surable idea, that is, a desire ; the desire strongly 
suggests the idea of what will produce the effect 
desired ; that is, money ; that suggests the idea 
of where money is to be had, namely, in my 
pocket ; that suggests the idea of taking it out ; 
the idea of taking it out suggests the idea of the 
movement of my hand, which is followed by the 
appropriate muscular contraction ; the money in 
my hand suggests the idea of putting it into the 
hand of the beggar ; that idea suggests the idea 
of the operation necessary, and the muscular con- 
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traction follows. Such is the result of " the finer 
analysis'' which Sir James talked of. It does 
the very reverse of what he expected. It shows 
that contiguity/ is not the relation in which the 
affection stands to the volition. 

However, Sir James, having established his 
contiguity in his own way, that is, by making a 
proposition asserting it, tells us what happens in 
consequence. " The most active power of reci- 
procal suggestion subsists between them.'* This 
is incomprehensible. Reciprocal suggestion be- 
tween A and B can only mean this, that A 
suggests B, and back again B suggests A. But 
who before ever talked of a will's being suggested ; 
an affection's being suggested ? A will is caused; 
an affection is caused. Now an affection may, in 
some sense, be considered as cause, though a 
remote, not the proximate cause, of the volitions 
which may be traced up to it ; but what exqui- 
site absurdity in saying, that affection is cause, 
will effect ; and reciprocally, will is cause, affec- 
tion effect ? The effect produces the cause, as the 
cause produces the effect. It could not, I think, 
have been believed, till the experience of the fact, 
that the habit of using words without annexing 
ideas to them, could have carried any man to this 
excess. 

In the 10th sentence we are told, " they be- 
come entirely independent sentiments." 

It is not very easy to find out what is the 
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antecedent to " they.** After a search, \<^hich goes 
back to the seventh sentence, it appears to be the 
volitions which are contiguous to the affections. 

He says these volitions are independent. He 
might just as well have called them green or 
globular. If independent, of what are they inde- 
pendent ? Not surely of the desire which causes 
them. Nor is the desire which causes them inde- 
pendent of the contemplated pleasure by which 
itself is caused. The pleasure of him who wills 
is still the cause of the will. If Sir James means 
that the will depends upon nothing but the 
man who wills ; what is that more than to say, 
he that wills, wills ? 

But this is not all ; these independent volitions 
have affections for their parents. This is a 
curious way of talking of the volitions which 
spring from the desires included in the complex 
state of mind we call an affection. But it is still 
more curious to tell us that volitions " receive 
nourishment." What idea is it possible to annex 
to that expression ? Nourishment performs two 
operations ; it contributes to growth, and it pre- 
serves alive ? Volition has no occasion for either. 
Volition is a momentary state of mind. Its ge- 
neration and extinction, are not only proximate ; 
they are almost simultaneous. 

A volition, says Sir James, is continually 
"receiving supplies of nourishment from its 
parent affections." Sir James, when talking of 
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volition, seems to have thought of something like 
a sucking pig. 

If he meant to say, that a benevolent affection 
toward an individual tends to produce a succes- 
sion of benevolent acts ; this is not nourishing a 
volition, it is the causing of many volitions. 

Further, if this be the meaning, it is a bare 
repetition of what we have had occasion to remark 
on before, the statement of a well-known fact, 
which has no bearing on the question Sir James 
is at work upon. 

On account of what follows, it is necessary to 
notice the concluding expressions of the sentence, 
which go back to the parent affections, to tell us 
something important about them. They, " in 
well balanced minds, reciprocally strengthen each 
other ; unlike the unkind passions, which are 
constantly engaged in the most angry conflicts of 
civil war." 

To say that gratitude, compassion, and other 
social affections, reciprocally strengthen each 
other, is to tell us something of this sort, that a 
man's compassion for A is stronger for his grati- 
tude to B ; his kindness to his servant stronger 
on account of his love for his wife ; the love of his 
wife stronger on account of his kindness to his 
servant, and so on. By the same theory, his love 
of his wife ought to be the stronger, the more he 
loves Other women ; an inference which wives in 
general do not allow. 

z 
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But it seems the case is totally different with 
the dissocial affections. They do not strengthen 
each other. They operate to mutual destruction. 
An admirable operation, surely ; for if such prin- 
ciples exist, the very thing to be desired is, that 
they should oppose and extinguish one another, 
by being, as Sir James, in Blackmore phrase, in- 
forms us, ** continually engaged in the most 
angry conflicts of civil war," citizen against 
citizen, son against father, father against son. 

Sir James, at the same time, gives us to un- 
derstand, that of the conflicts of civil war, some 
are more angry, and some less ; but that the 
conflicts in the civil war' of the dissocial affec- 
tions, that is, the conflicts or battles of one dis- 
social affection with another, which it seems are 
perpetual, are the most angry of all. 

• Now general opinion, which appears in this 
case to be the faithful interpreter of general expe- 
rience, holds, that in so far as there are any ties 
of affinity among affections of tlie same genus, 
those among the dissocial are even stronger than 
those among the social ; that anger does not 
oppose hatred, nor hatred anger, but the con- 
trary; that jealousy does not oppose envy, nor 
envy jealousy, nor either revenge, but the re- 
verse. 

But what there is of truth in the case, mangled 
in Sir James's talk, about the strength which one 
social affection derives from another, the angry 
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conflicts of civil war in which one dissocial aflFec- 
tion is continually engaged with another, is this ; 
that the mind passes from one state to another of 
a similar kind, more easily and readily, than it 
does to one of a dissimilar kind. Something of 
this readiness is no doubt observed in the states 
of mind we call the social affections. They do, 
to a certain degree, go together, but in a very 
irregular and unsteady way. It by no means 
follows, because a man is fond of his wife, and 
pliant to her will, that he is not a hard-hearted, 
oppressive brute. It by no means follows, because 
a man has affection towards his children, that he 
has much fellow-feeling with the rest of his 
species. We know perfectly well, that the most 
intense friendship and affection to individuals can 
exist in the most savage and remorseless of all 
human minds; witness the tendency to favouritism 
in the worst of tyrants. 

And so totally does Sir James miss the matter 
(no rare thing, you will say, with Sir James), that 
this tendency to pass from one affection to an- 
other of the same kind, is far more constant in 
the case of the dissocial, which, according to him, 
are in continual conflict, than in the case of the 
social, which, according to the same authority, 
are continually strengthening one another. 

The 12th is the next sentence, relating to the 
sentiments which precede the act, and it might be 
considered a miracle, if Sir James did not treat 

Z2 
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us to so many things of the same sort. " They" 
(the sentiments which precede the act, and the act 
itself) " are for their own sakes, the object of 
desire." 

We need not go further back than to the voli- 
tion. A volition exists for the sake of an act. 
An act exists for the sake of its consequences. 
Neither a volition, therefore, nor an act, ever is 
an object of desire for its own sake. I will to 
move my arm ; not for the sake of willing, but 
of something else. I move my arm, not for the 
sake of moving it, but the consequences, — the 
striking down a serpent, for example, making 
ready to bite a person who is dear to me. 

Wonderful as is the 12th sentence, the 13th 
surpasses it. *' They " (the states of mind which 
precede the act) " thus constitute a large portion 
of those emotions, desires, and affections, which 
regard certain dispositions of the mind, and deter- 
minations of the will as their sole and ultimate 
object." By " large portion " he means all 
that relates to benevolence, and only reserves 
what relates to courage and the self-regarding 
virtues, which are to be expounded subsequently. 

" The desires, aversions, sentiments, or emo- 
tions," which have dispositions and actions for 
their end, were, in the article on Butler, spoken of 
as motives. " Among motives to action," said Sir 
James, '* they alone are justly considered as uni- 
versal." 
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We are here told how they are constituted. 
They are constituted by the sentiments spoken of 
in the preceding or 12th sentence. But these 
also are the sentiments which precede the act. 
^Vhat we are told then in the 13th sentence is, 
that the sentiments which precede the acts are 
constituted by themselves. And in the 14th we 
come to the grand development. The sentiments 
which precede the act, which are constituted by 
themselves, are the sentiments which follow the 
act ; " what are called," says Sir James, " the 
•moral sense, moral sentiments," or conscience.'' In 
other words, the object of moral approbation, and 
moral approbation, are one and the same thing. 

Let us, however, try, if the words will bear 
another meaning. Let us suppose, that "the 
desires, aversions, sentiments, or emotions," 
which have actions for their end, are not motives, 
as Sir James called them before, or the sentiments 
which precede the act; but moral approbation 
and disapprobation, or the sentiments which follow 
it. First of all, it is curious to call moral appro- 
bation and disapprobation, by the name of " de- 
sires, aversions, sentiments, emotions." It seems 
to be a state of mind of a different order. In the 
next place. Sir James says, this approbation or 
disapprobation is constituted, which here must 
mean caused, by the acts, mental and corporeal 
parts included. But the act which causes moral 
approbation is the act approved. What Sir 
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James then says is, — that when I approve a 
moral act, a desire, sentiment, or emotion, one or 
all, is constituted in me, by that which I approve. 
Which seems to me to amount to this, that what 
I approve excites in me approbation. Or, in other 
words, moral approbation is what it is. 

There is still, however, a puzzle. Sir James 
says, these desires, &c., alias, this approbation, 
has acts for its end. If this means that acts 
are its object; that is, that acts are the things 
approved, it is a truth, though monstrously 
expressed, and of which no mortal needed to be 
informed. But when Sir James says, that this 
approbation, which, in order to exist, must be 
caused, and of which, according to the above 
interpretation, the cause is the end, has acts for 
its end, what does that mean? that beside the 
acts which caused, there are other acts which are 
to be caused by it ? And in Sir James's use of 
language, are both the cause, and the effects, of 
an action, to be called its end ? This is rather 
confusing. 

Sir James tells us more about this moral sense, 
or conscience, in the 7th, 8th, and 9th sentences. 
He there says, we have a pleasure in contem- 
plating moral acts, the contrary in contemplating 
immoral acts. This is tantamount to saying, 
that we have the faculty of moral approbation 
and disapprobation, called also, as he tells us, 
" the moral sentiments, moral sense, conscience." 
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We tell him once more, that we had no occasion 
for this information, at his hands. 

Besides a pleasure in the contemplation of a 
moral act, Sir James, in the 11th sentence, says, 
that under the influence of this pleasure we have 
a desire to perform similar acts. But this is only 
another part of that very unnecessary information 
which Sir James is giving us ; that we have the 
moral sentiments. Did Sir James not know, that 
in moral approbation there is both a pleasure and 
a desire? Moral approbation is a pleasurable 
sentiment, as all the world knows. Also, when I 
feel moral approbation, is not that as much as to 
say, I feel the desirableness of the act ? and can 
any thing else be meant, by saying we desire to 
perform such acts ? 

Sir James's wording is always original. " We 
desire to experience volitions." To experience a 
volition is to will. But what is the will? 
Answer: Desire of an act. To desire to will, 
therefore, is to desire to desire. 

" We desire to cultivate a disposition towards 
a volition." As a disposition towards a volition 
is the habit of obeying the motives to it, this is 
the same desire as the former. 

Sir James also here speaks of voluntary acts 
correspondent to volitions. Did he imagine that 
there are voluntary acts not so correspon- 
dent? 

Sir James comes at last to the act, and says, our 
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desire also is to perform it. He might, in that 
case, have spared his talk about the volition, and 
the disposition. The man who desires the act 
desires the mental part of it as well as the cor- 
poreal. All is included in the act. 

A few explanatory words on disposition are 
necessary, to obviate ill effects from the confusion 
of Sir James's. Mr. Mill has analysed and ex- 
plained disposition ; and shewn it to be a readiness 
of being acted upon by a particular class of mo- 
tives. This readiness is produced by repetition. 
A desire to cultivate a disposition is, therefore, a 
desire to repeat the acts. 

And now it will be agreeable to have the pro- 
positions by which we have been conducted to 
this important point, before us, in order : — 

1. 

Affections are formed by the transfer of plea- 
sures to new objects. 

2. 

Affections are followed by volitions to gratify 
them. 

3. 

The affections are contiguous to the will. 

4. 

Between the affections and the will there is an 
active power of mutual suggestion. 
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5. 
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The idea of benevolent acts, the bodily and 
mental parts both included, is a pleasurable 
idea. 

6. 

The volitions are independent sentiments. 

7. 

These volitions have affections for their parents, 
and receive nourishment from their parents. 

8. 

The benevolent affections strengthen one an- 
other ; the angry fight. 

9. 

When the kind passions are in operation, we 
desire to do kind acts, mental and corporeal parts 
included. 

10. 

Benevolent acts, mental and corporeal parts 
included, are desired for their own sakes. 

11. 

Benevolent acts, mental and corporeal parts 
included, constitute emotions, desires, and affec- 
tions, which have acts (mental and corporeal 
parts included) for their ends. 
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12. 

These emotions, desires, and affections, are the 
moral faculty, moral approbation. 

We have thus, as far as the benevolent motives 
are concerned, Sir James's " Theory" complete. 

1. Feelings, or affections, which are moral, 
cause actions which are moral : Answer to the 
question, what is morality; — a moral act is 
that which is caused by a moral affection. 

2. These feelings, which cause moral acts, are 
moral approbation, or the cause of it ; doubtful 
which. In the first sense, the cause and the 
effect are the same. In the second, the affirma- 
tion is, that moral approbation is the approbation 
of moral acts. 

I am afraid to spend more time in illustrating 
the mode in which Sir James has brought us to 
these wonderful conclusions ; and I am also afraid 
to make such a call upon my reader for attentive 
thought, as the brevity of my exposition obliges 
me to hazard. Another part of Sir James's 
theory now comes into view. 

The benevolent feelings play the great part, 
but not the only one, in Sir James's ** theory;" 
the malevolent feelings come in for their share. 

" When anger is duly moderated, when it is 
proportioned to the wrong, when it is detached 
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from personal considerations, when dispositions 
and actions are its ultimate objects, it becomes a 
sense of justice, and is so purified as to be fitted 
to be a new element of conscience.'* 

It looks strange, at first, to see anger made an 
ingredient of conscience. This is doing business 
with the feelings to some extent. 

Observe the wording. "When anger is pro- 
portioned to the wrong, it becomes a sende of 
justice.'* How does the angry man know when 
his anger is proportioned to the wrong, except by- 
applying to it his sense of justice ? He has the 
sense of justice therefore before he makes his 
anger such a sense ; and then what is the use of 
his operation ? 

" When detached £h)m personal considerations." 
What does that mean ? When is a man's anger 
detached from personal considerations ? Is it 
when he is angry for a wrong, not done to himr 
self, but to some other body ? It is not com- 
monly in that case difficult to keep one's anger 
from running to excess. The restraint of con- 
science is needed principally when it is our own 
wrongs we are resenting. 

An anger detached from personal considera- 
tions, may mean an anger detached from persons 
or individuals. If so, it can only be anger, on 
account of wrongs done to the public. This kind 
of anger, it is not generally very difficult to keep 
within bounds. 
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Anger, among other things, means the desire 
of punishment on the wrong-doer. 

But punishment of public wrongs is for the 
sake of prevention, not of revenge. It regards 
future acts, not the past. The past act is done, 
and cannot be made not to be done. With 
respect to that, punishment would be altogether 
useless ; therefore unjustifiable. But with respect 
to future acts, which require prevention, punish- 
ment, just sufficient to create a motive for abstain- 
ing from them, and no more, is all that is good. 
And this requires no anger. Punishment of this 
sort is better managed without anger. 

To make anger an element of conscience, it 
must conform to another condition. It must 
have ^^ dispositions and actions for its ultimate 
objects." 

We have been puzzled, before, to make out, in 
Sir James's philosophy, whether the feelings which 
have dispositions and actions for their objects, 
and which he calls emotions, desires, affections, 
are those feelings which precede, or those which 
succeed the act. We seem here to be relieved of 
that difficulty. It is evident that anger is caused 
by an act. We are angry at something done. 
The anger follows the act. When Sir James 
then says, that anger has actions for its object, 
does he mean by object, cause ? And if the act 
which causes it, is not its object, what is the 
other act to which he gives that name? It is 
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deplorably true, that Sir James calls sometimes 
the cause of an act, and sometimes its effect, its 
object. He leaves us here in doubt whether he 
means the one or the other. Is this worthy of 
the man who told us, in so high a tone, in the 
beginning of the article on Bentham, that he was 
capable of performing, and had performed, the 
part of a consummate judge of the philosophers 
of all ages and nations ? 

Sir James, by saying, " when it has actions for 
its ultimate objects," undoubtedly means, that 
there are times when it has not. But there can 
be no time when it has not a cause. His lan- 
guage, then, here implies (whether he meant it 
God knows ! ) that we are to consider effects as 
the "objects" spoken of. Now what acts are 
the eflFects of anger ? The acts of course of the 
angry man. VlTiat are they ? Acts of revenge. 
Sir James says, the anger which prompts them 
is an element of conscience, when it is detached 
from personal considerations. Is not this a satis- 
factory account of moral disapprobation? The 
cause of the act (the anger) becomes conscience, 
when the angry man is not angry for any 
harm done to himself, nor acts, under his anger, 
with a view to procure any good to himself. He 
can do nothing, in short, under the impulse of his 
anger, which is wrong, provided it is not done on 
his own account. 

Sir James having thus formed a conscience for 
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benevolent acts, and also for malevolent acts, in 
certain cases, bethought himself that a conscience 
was also needed for heroic acts, and temperate 
acts. I say hethought himself, literally, not 
ironically, because in telling us what makes an 
act moral, he entirely overlooked these classes. 
He gave us his accoimt, such as it was, why 
benevolent acts are called moral. We have as 
yet no information from him, why acts of justice 
are moral, or acts of courage, or acts of tem- 
perance. He is now however going to tell us 
how courage and temperance "become parts of 
conscience." 

On courage he discourses in the 18th of the 
paragraphs we have quoted above ; and to save 
transcription, I shall entreat the reader to refer to 
it, and peruse it. The result, as given in the 
last sentence is, " that courage, energy, decision, , 
contribute to form conscience, which levies large 
contributions on every province of human nature.'' 

The contributions which conscience is here said 
to levy are things to form part of itself. Con- 
science, it seems, levies these contributions from 
every province of human nature. That is to 
say, conscience is made up of parts from every 
province of human nature. Is not this another 
instance, and that a remarkable one, of the habit 
which possessed Sir James, of putting words 
together without regard to their meaning? Is 
not the faculty of receiving sensations, a pretty 
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large and important province in human nature ? 
What are the sensations which go to the formation 
of conscience ? Those of the touch, those of the 
eye, or what other ? 

But is not the present talk of Sir James about 
the reception into conscience of the various affec- 
tions of human nature, the impulse of courage 
included, inconsistent with what, instructed by- 
Butler, whom he professes to follow, he told us 
formerly, that conscience is a faculty apart from 
all the active principles, the impulses, of human 
nature ; they pursuing, each its own object, with- 
out regard to good or evil ; and conscience having 
for its province to dictate when they are to be 
obeyed, and when resisted ? 

Sir James appears to have known about as 
much of the philosophy of courage, as he did of 
" The First Book of Euclid," of which he was 
not ignorant that it was about diagrams. As 
and Bs. 

Sir James had no notion, that courage is in 
itself a mere rating of the chance of certain evils 
at less than the good which is sought by incurring 
it ; and just as capable of being employed for the 
worst of purposes as for the best. Sir James, 
indeed, admits, " that the nature of courage, 
energy, and decision, is prone to evil ; *' which is 
not true. Courage is not more prone to evil 
than good, nor to good than evil. The man who 
has it, uses it according to his propensities, good 
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or bad. It is power ; and like every other kind 
of power affords temptation to the man who has 
it, to make a bad use of it. And it must be con- 
fessed that it operates hurtfully in another way. 
It has a great effect on the imagination ; and is 
not without a certain admiration attached to it, 
even when it is employed mischievously ; whence 
it has been one great cause of the perversion of 
the moral sentiments. 

When Sir James talks about the wild state of 
courage, in which state it is savage and destruc- 
tive, he entirely misses the matter. Courage is 
not more savage in one state than another ; but 
man is ; and uses his courage more often for 
savage purposes. And when he talks about its 
being tamed by the affections, he only gives us 
some of his nonsense. When a man becomes 
wise and virtuous, he uses his courage for good 
purposes. And this Sir James (God bless us) 
calls the taming of courage by the society of the 
affections. I shall pass over the tasteful compa- 
rison of a tamed courage with a tamed elephant, 
and Sir James's panegyric upon the tamed cou- 
rage, and come to " the delightful contemplation 
of it." Whatever was in the head of Sir James, 
when he set down these words, if there was any 
thing in it beyond the words themselves, evjen 
young learners, in this science, know that there 
can be only one thing which is the delightful 
contemplation of courage. It is the idea of it, as 
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a cause of good ; that is, the idea of it joined by 
association with the ideas of all the good things, 
some of them of the highest value, of which it 
may be considered as, in some way, the cause. 
And that idea is a pleasurable idea ; pleasurable 
sometimes in a very high degree. 

What next does he tell us about this idea? 
It ** becomes, when purely applied, one of the 
sentiments of which the dispositions and actions 
of voluntary agents are the direct and final 
object." 

" When purely applied." When is it that the 
idea of courage is impurely applied ? 

" The idea of courage becomes (is) a sentiment." 
What sort of a sentiment ? " One of those which 
have voluntary acts for their object." Does object 
here mean cause, or effect ? 

Sir James's ideas are so exquisitely confused, 
that it is impossible to trace his syntax. He 
says, " the delightful contemplation of these quali- 
ties " (the courageous qualities), " when purely 
applied, becomes one of the sentiments, of which 
the dispositions and actions of voluntary agents 
are the direct and final Object. By this resem- 
blance they are associated with the other moral 
principles, and with them contribute to form 
conscience." I will give a premium to him who 
will tell me what " they," in the last sentence, 
refers to ? 

By trying the different suppositions, with a 

2a 
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view to fix upon that which seems the least remote 
from sense^ I suppose the qualities, which are 
the object of the delightful contemplation. These 
are the various forms of courage. His assertion, 
then, is, that the various forms of courage, being 
contemplated with delight, contribute to form 
conscience. 

But Sir James is always very niggard of his 
meaning. When he says, we contemplate courage 
with delight, does he mean courageous acts? 
And do they become part of conscience ? The 
acts, and the moral approbation of them — are 
they the same ? If it be said for him, that he 
means the mental states which lead to courageous 
acts; that is, the mental part of the acts; we 
have only the same conclusion we had before, 
that the sentiments which precede the act, and 
the sentiments which follow it, are the same. In 
other words^ moral approbation, in the case of 
courage, is courage. 

" By this resemblance." The point of resem- 
blance is, the being one of " the sentiments of 
which the dispositions and actions of voluntary 
agents are the direct and final object." But what 
is it which has this resemblance ? The delightful 
contemplation. Well, by this resemblance, you 
imagine, that the delightful contemplation becomes 
something. No such thing. The qualities, the 
things contemplated become. Because the con- 
templation of them is a sentiment which has a 
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resemblance to the sentiments which have volun- 
tary acts for their end, they are associated with 
the other moral principles. 

This has not even the aspect of any thing biit 
an abortion of a meaning. The sentiments 
which have voluntary acts for their end, we have 
had enough to do with already. Sir James 
seldom enables us to decide, whether by end he 
means cause or eflFect ; that is, whether the sen- 
timents he speaks of are prospective, or retro- 
spective. In fact, he did not make the distinc-? 
tion. But any sentiment, all sentiments, " aver- 
sions, desires, emotions, sentiments," if they have 
but acts for their end, Mfhether causes, or effect, 
are, Sir James assures us, conscience. The sen- 
timent retrospective is moral approbation. That 
we allow him to call conscience, though he 
should have told us something more about moral 
approbation, than that it has another name, con- 
science. The sentiments prospective may be all 
included under the name motive, as marking both 
the desire which precedes, and the volition which 
follows ; and then motive and moral approbation 
are the same. 

I trust it is not necessary to say any thing 
more about the glaring absurdity on which all 
this unmeaning talk has turned, that a sentiment, 
whether desire or motive, has an end, while 
nothing has an end but a man. When the man 
looks towards an act prospectively, the conse- 

2 A 2 
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quences of the act are his end. ^Vhen he looks 
towards the act retrospectively, he approves or 
disapproves the act; though there is an utter 
absurdity in saying that a past act is the end of a 
present sentiment. 

So much, to shew us how courage, which is the 
object of moral approbation, becomes an element 
of conscience, that is, the moral approbation of 
itself. 

Sir James in his 19th paragraph, undertakes 
to teach us all about the self-regarding virtues ; 
and a fine piece of teaching it is. I must request 
the reader to turn to the Appendix for this also. 

First of all, these virtues must be valued for 
their own sake. In other words, they must be 
their own end. A man performs an act of 
temperance, an act of prudence, not for the sake 
of the consequences, but for the sake of the act. 
In confirmation whereof, he tells us that Aristotle 
was of the same opinion. " It was excellently 
observed," he says, " by Aristotle, that a man is 
not commended as temperate, so long as it costs 
him efforts of self-denial to persevere in the 
practice of temperance, but only when he prefers 
that virtue for its own sake." But Sir James 
was poorly read in Aristotle. Aristotle is directly 
opposed to Sir James on this point; for 
Aristotle's opinion is, that actions are good and 
called virtuous, solely on account of their con- 
sequences. When Aristotle says, that as a man 
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is master of a foreign language, not when he can 
barely pick out words, to make himself under- 
stood by; but when he has by habit acquired the 
power of using the words readily, and as it were 
mechanically ; so, a man only merits the name of 
virtuous, when virtuous acting is so habitual to 
him, that he performs it in the way which 
Hartley calls secondarily automatic. Sir James 
imagines this is the same thing with saying, that 
the acts are their own ends. Oh, Reputation, 
Reputation ! what art thou, in a land where 
the well-born, and the ill-educated, have the 
making of thee ? 

Next, Sir James says, " Jt may reasonably be 
asked, why these useful qualities are morally 
approved, and how they become capable of being 
combined with those public and disinterested 
sentiments, which principally constitute con- 
science?" That is to say, how they become, both 
the object of moral approbation, and also the 
moral approbation itself. 

'' The answer," he says, " is, because they are 
entirely conversant with volitions, and voluntary 
actions." This makes them both morality, and 
moral approbation. 

You stare, reader, and well you may. 

" A quality entirely conversant with volitions 
and voluntary acts;" why, is not the walking 
quality, a quality of this sort, and the sitting 
quality, and the standing quality, and the eating 
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and drinkiDg qualities, and the speaking quality 
and the singing quality; aye, and the nonsense- 
philosophy quality? 

When Sir James says, that Prudence and 
Temperance are " entirely conversant with voli- 
titions and voluntary acts,*" it can be nothing 
more than the Sir Jamesical mode of teUing us, 
that acts of Prudence, and acts of Temperance 
are voluntary acts. And then Sir James's pro- 
position is, that acts of temperance and acts of 
prudence are objects of moral approbation, 
because they are voluntary acts. Certainly they 
would not be objects of moral approbation, if 
they were not voluntary. Thus far all the world 
are of Sir James's mind. 

Sir James goes on : ^^ Like those other prin- 
ciples" (that is, ihe other constituents of con- 
science, of which anger is one) " they** (that is, 
the self-regarding virtues) ** may be detached 
from what is personal and outward, and fixed on 
the dispositions and actions, which are the only 
means of promoting their ends." 

Of this the object seems to be, to maintain the 
disinterestedness of human nature ; that even 
when a man is acting for his own good, purely, 
he is not acting for it ; that in labouring for the 
support of himself and family, and in abstaining 
from every indulgence which may curtail his 
security against a period of inability to labour, 
he is doing all without a thought of him- 
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self. A writer who can make propositicms in- 
volving absurdities like this, does deserve to be 
held up as a warning, " Dispositions and 
actions " of this sort need to be fixed on ; if not 
by prudence and temperance, at least by some- 
thing which may operate to their prevention. 

Prudence and temperance (which he calls 
** qualities" " useful qualities ") when detached 
from their consequences ; that is, the good which 
acts of prudence and temperance do ; are to be 
fixed on dispositions and actions. 

Fixing a quality on a disposition, — what is it 
we are to understand by that ? 

As a disposition is a quality, does it mean, 
fixing one quality on another ; making a union 
of two qualities ? But Sir James says, they are 
fixed both on dispositions and actions ; now, how 
a quality is to be fixed on an action, is more 
puzzling. The dispositions and actions, on which 
these qualities must be fixed, in order to entitle 
them to moral approbation, are the dispositions 
and actions, which are '* the only means of pro- 
moting their ends." 

" Their," — does that mean prudence and tem- 
perance? or does it mean the dispositions and 
actions on which they are fixed ? 

If the latter, what is affirmed is, that there are 
certain dispositions and actions, which are the 
only means of promoting their own ends. But 
this is true of all actions. Malevolent actions 
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(for actions include the dispositions) are the only 
means to the gratification of a malevolent purpose. 
In this sense, when Sir James says, that prudence 
and temperance must be fixed on such dispositions 
and actions as are the means of promoting their 
own ends, he says that prudence and temperance 
must be fixed on all actions. 

If " their " is to be construed with prudence 
and temperance as its antecedent, the meaning is, 
that they are to be fixed on themselves ; for it is 
not questionable that the only acts and disposi- 
tions which are the means to promote the ends of 
prudence and temperance, are acts of prudence 
and temperance. 

According to all preceding philosophers, the 
end of the self-regarding virtues, prudence, 
temperance, is the good of the individual, of him 
who practises them. Sir James says no; the 
end of them is themselves. This he had told us 
before, and we had told him something of our 
mind about it. A thing may be an end ; but if 
so, it is the end of some thing different from 
itself. Pleasure is an end, and generically speak- 
ing, the only end. But it is precisely the same 
nonsense, to say that a pleasure is its own end, 
as to say that a pleasure is its own pleasure. In 
the same manner, to say that temperance is its 
own end, is to say that temperance is its own 
temperance ; which is only a very absurd way of 
saying that temperance is temperance. 
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To sum up. There are two reasons, why 
temperance and prudence are entitled to moral 
approbation. First, they consist of voluntary 
acts ; secondly, they are their own ends. They 
are good ; why? Because they are good for 
themselves. 

This is what Sir James calls " the theory of 
action," in regard to prudence and temperance. 
We now proceed to what he calls the " theory of 
the sentiments." 

" All those sentiments, of which the final object 
is a state of the will, become thus intimately and 
inseparably blended ; and of that perfect state of 
solution the result is conscience.^' 

By " state of the will," an absurd expression, 
he can only mean an act of willing, a volition. 
Well ; what are the sentiments whose object is an 
act of willing, or a volition? Motives, to be 
sure ; and all motives alike. 

What we now, therefore, learn from him is, 
that all motives become intimately and in- 
separably blended; and of that perfect state of 
solution, conscience is the result : in other words, 
conscience is such a dissolving of motives, as is 
called by chemists, in relation to chemical matters, 
a solution. 

Reader, are you not well instructed in the 
nature of conscience now ? Is not your obliga- 
tion to Sir James of a hiffh order ? 

Peradventure, in behalf of Sir James, some one 
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will say, he did not mean all ** sentiments whose 
object is a state of the will," but those only 
whose object is a virtuous state of the wilU 
Allow him this correction ; though he is not en- 
titled to it, for it is evident he knew nothing of 
his need of it : and let us see what can be made 
of it for his advantage. 

His meaning will then amount to this, that the 
motives to virtuous volitions, so blended as to 
form a solution, are what we call conscience. 

The only case in which there is any blending 
of motives, is when various motives to the per- 
formance of an act concur ; which is no doubt a 
very common case. But then a combination of 
motives to a particular act, is but a compound 
motive after all. 

Sir James's great discovery, therefore, is, that 
a motive is conscience, that the incitement to an 
act, and the moral approbation or disapprobation 
of it, are the same ; in other words, that every 
act to which we have an inclination, is thereby 
morally approved. 

It is true that Sir James has told us of emo- 
tions, desires, and affections, which have the will 
for their object. These, as we have already seen, 
must be either the prospective sentiments, mo- 
tives ; or the retrospective, which is moral appro- 
bation. The absurdity in the first case has just 
been shewn for the third or fourth time. The 
assertion on the latter supposition is, — that moral 
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approbation is a number of affections towards 
actions, in some sort of combination. He finds 
work for his affections. He has already informed 
us, that they are the sole motives to a moral act, 
and also that they are the sole objects of moral 
approbation. He now informs us that they are 
moral approbation too. He concludes, therefore, 
with this sublime information, that moral appro- 
bation is the approbation of itself. 

Even this, however, does not go beyond the 
absurdity of calling moral approbation a solution 
of affections. Moral approbation is a judgment. 
Did Sir James know the difference between judg- 
ment and affection ? Upon my life, I am not 
sure. 

Sir James has not yet done with his discoveries. 
He says in his 20th paragraph, that he has looked 
at the coalition of the private and public feelings 
from two points of view, from which it has been 
looked at by very few except himself, perhaps by 
none. 

First, we have to inquire what he means by 
" the coalition of the private and public feelings." 

Among all the wonderful things we have heard 
from him. We have not before heard of the coali- 
tion of the private and public feelings. 

Just before, he was shewing us, in his own 
extraordinary way, how certain private, and cer- 
tain public feelings, obtain the denomination of 
moral or virtuous ; that is, how they come to be 
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classed together, under a name, which expresses 
something they have in common. But classing 
things under a name, because they have some- 
thing in common, implies no coalition. We 
classed Sir James and Sir James's pig under one 
name, because they had a great deal in common ; 
but we did not by tha!t mean to say that there 
was any coalition between them. I resist a strong 
temptation to a hurtful pleasure ; I expose my 
life, and sacrifice half my fortune, to save ray 
friend. Both proceedings are most properly 
classed under the name of virtue ; but there is 
no coalition, either between the acts, or the states 
of mind which preceded them. 

Well, but what does Sir James mean by his 
looking at this coalition, which is no coalition, 
from two points of view ? He means, that the 
coalition does two things. Remarking, that a 
thing does two things, is looking at it from two 
points of view. Remarking, that my fire boils 
my eggs, and warms my fingers, is looking at it 
from two points of view. 

Of the two things done by this non-existing 
coalition, one is its helping to prove, that " the 
peculiar character of the moral sentiments con- 
sists in their exclusive reference to states of will." 
The nonsense of the position to be proved, has 
been already exposed. The aptitude of a non- 
entity to prove any thing, needs not to be insisted 
on. 
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This non-entity, however, goes on proving. 
It proves that " every feeling which has that 
quality," (viz., an exclusive reference to states of 
will,) ** when it is purified from all admixture 
with different objects, becomes capable of being 
absorbed into conscience." 
This is rich. 

" Every feeling which Jias an exclusive refer- 
ence to a state of will." States of will are three- 
fold ; good, bad, and indifferent. Every body 
knows, who knows anything about the matter, 
that no feeling has an exclusive reference to a 
state of will, but a motive. What, then. Sir 
James affirms is, that every motive to every act, 
good, bad, or indifferent, is capable of being 
absorbed into conscience, and becoming a part 
of it. 

Sir James has the qualifying clause — " when 
it is purified from all admixture with different 
objects." 

A motive can have but one object ; the volition 
by which it is followed. It cannot have admix- 
ture witli different objects. It still appears, 
therefore, that all motives to all actions are parts 
of conscience; of the fusion of which into one 
mass, conscience consists. 

The second point of view, from which Sir 
James looks at his coalition ; meaning, the second 
thing which ^t does ; is, its making us know, or at 
least loiow better than we did before, that virtue 
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is conducive to individual interest. Qualities 
useful to ourselves become virtues by the coalition 
of the private and public feelings ; and by this 
we know that virtue is conducive to individual 
happiness. Admirable instruction ! We learn in 
the same way, from justice, he says, that virtue 
is conducive to general interest. And then he 
goes on to tell us what a happy thing it is to 
know, that virtue is good for the individual. 
Recondite philosophy ! 

I was at first inclined, from mere weariness, to 
pass by paragraph 21 ; but I find there are things 
in it, which it will not be good to pass by. 

He first talks to us of the fusion into one mass 
of the elements of conscience, — sajrs that it is a 
very perfect fusion ; he then tells us, that these 
elements are " passions ; " the elements by the 
fusion of which {" solution," he calls it) conscience 
is made, are the passions. Conscience is a solu- 
tion of passions. I put the doctrine into difi*erent 
expressions, that the reader may, to borrow Sir 
James's phraseology, " observe it from different 
points of view.** 

Now, then, we are to learn what the thing is 
which he calls a " solution." It is an " affinity." 
And what is this " affinity ? " A " common pro- 
perty." The passions, then, which compose a 
compound conscience, compose it by their having 
** a common property." Reader, you are curious 
about the common property. And a curiosity 
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you will find it. It is " their having no object 
but states of the will." 

No passion (properly so called) has for its 
object the state of the will. This is a fact which 
folly itself seems hardly in need to be told of. 

Besides, if one passion has for its object a state 
of the will, so have all passions. Is conscience 
composed of the bad passions as much as the 
good? 

He finishes with a position which has nothing 
to do with his premises ; but which merits all 
our attention on its own account. He says, that 
the object of moral approbation is merely the 
power to excite moral approbation. In other 
words, the object of moral approbation is what- 
ever any man is pleased with; an account of 
niorality which we have had from Sir James 
before ; and which few men, we think, need our 
help to appreciate. 

Well, then. Sir James tells us, we approve that 
which makes us approve ; and that which we 
approve is, by that very circumstance, worthy of 
our approbation. 

If we are asked, why we approve such and such 
an action ? According to this doctrine there is 
but one answer: Because we approve it. A 
blessed account of moral approbation ! which yet 
Sir James affords us, after a much greater man. 
Dr. Brown. 

What these personages do not see (and such 
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cvtifaMoo ts^ nealhr surprising in a man like 
Brovn i<^ that they are inverting the case. 
"^ We appn>re of actioifes^ say all other men, 
*" Iwcao^e thurt t$ someching in them which de- 
serres our approbation.^ ** Actions,** say these 
twix ** dfctfiig our approbation, because they re- 
Cfiiv it.'' 

When a rational assertor of the principle of 
utility says^ ** I approre of an action, because it 
i^ ^^vyi/ : '^ his meanii^ is precise. Ifheisasked 
why he calls the action good ; he says, ** because 
it cvxiduflcvs to happinessw'^ If asked why he 
bestows not his UMNral approbation on all actions 
conducire to ha[qpiiiess ? he answers, that ^ the 
approbation^ called moral, which is merely the 
approbation of a portion of human actions 
citsssed under that name* is bestowed only where 
it is needed; not on acts, the performance <^ 
which is provided for by the constitution of the 
individual, but on acts, the performance of 
which society needs, by the use (rf means, to 
secure : of which means, its approbaticm is one of 
the most powerful.^ 

We now proceed to Sir James s 2Snd para- 
graph. We cannot do less than quote it entire. 

^ The question, why we do not morally ap- 
]Hrove the useful qualities (rf actions which are 
altogether iMrolmuiary, may now be shortly and 
satisfactorily answered : because conscience is in 
perpetual contact, as it were, with all the dispo- 
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sitiona and actions of voluntary agents, and is by 
that means indissolubly associated with them ex- 
clusively. It has a direct action on the will, and 
a constant mental contiguity to it. It has no 
such mental contiguity to involuntary changes. 
It has never, perhaps, been observed, that an 
operation of the conscience precedes all acts deli- 
berate enough to be in the highest sense volun- 
tary, and does so as much when it is defeated as 
when it prevails. In either case the association 
is repeated. It extends to the whole of the 
active man. All passions have a definite outward 
object to which they tend ; and a limited sphere 
within which they act. But conscience has no 
object but a state of will ; and as an act of will 
is the sole means of gratifying any passion, con- 
science is co-extensive with the whole man, and 
without encroachment, curbs or aids everv feel- 
ing, even within the peculiar province of that 
feeling itself. As will is the universal means, 
conscience, wliich regards will, must be a uni- 
versal principle. As nothing is interposed be- 
tween conscience and the will, when the mind is 
in its healthy state, the dictate of conscience is 
followed by the determination of the will, with a 
promptitude and exactness, which very naturally 
is likened to the obedience of an inferior to the 
lawful commands of those whom he deems to be 
rightly placed over him. It therefore seems 
clear, that on the theory which has been 
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attempted, moral approbation must be limited to 
voluntary operations, and conscience must be uni- 
versal, independent, and commanding." 

^y\ly is moral approbation applied to volim- 
tary, not to involuntary acts ? That is the 
problem which Sir James has taken this won- 
derful roimd-about to solve. 

An ordinary man would not be much at a loss 
for an answer. \Vhat use, he would say, in 
approving the stones with which my house is 
built, or disapproving the fire by which it is con- 
sumed? Approbation and disapprobation, like 
all other rational acts, are performed, where they 
are capable of producing some eflFect. 

Sir James goes much deeper. The reason, he 
says, is, that " conscience is in perpetual contact, as 
it were, with all the dispositions and actions of vo- 
luntary agents ; " and afterwards, that " conscience is 
in a state of constant mental contiguity to the will." 
Does he mean that every man's conscience is in 
contact with all other men's actions and volitions? 
Or that each man's conscience is in contact only 
with his own ? In either case, what does his con- 
tact mean ? If I were called upon to devise 
something of a rational meaning to the phrase 
that " conscience is in a state of constant mental 
contiguity to the will," I should say, I can find 
only this ; that when I approve or disapprove 
actions as moral or immoral, that is, when my 
conscience acts, I so approve or disapprove only 
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voluntary acts. The answer of Sir James, there- 
fore, to the question, why moral approbation is 
applied to voluntary acts, is simply this, — it is so 
applied, because it is so applied. 

We have to analyse, as well as translate Sir 
James's lingo. 

" Conscience is in perpetual contact, as it were, 
with all the dispositions and actions of voluntary 
agents." 

" A contact, as it were," is not easily under- 
stood. Is it contact, or not contact ? 

** All the dispositions and actions of voluntary 
agents." One man has a disposition to walk, 
another to ride. One man shoots partridges, 
another catches rats. When Sir James says, that 
a man's conscience is in contact with his dispo- 
sition to ride, or his shooting a partridge, what 
does he mean ? Is it, that the man approves of 
his disposition and action as morally good ? The 
name moral, according to the usage of language, 
belongs to neither. 

Let us now collect the parts of Sir James's 
account of conscience. It is a solution of the 
emotions, desires, and affections, which have 
the will for their object. Those desires which 
have the will for their object, that is, are 
desires of the will, and those affections which 
have the will for their object, that is, are 
affections for, or love of, the will, when combined 
in solution (for then they become conscience), are 
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in a state of contiguity to the will ; meaning (for 
it can mean nothing else), that they are desires 
and love of the wiU. We thus arrive at one of 
Sir James's customary conclusions. The desire of 
acts of will, and the love of acts of will, are the de- 
sire of acts of the will, and love of the acts of the 
will ; for we do not suppose that, for the present 
purpose, he will desire us to make any distinc- 
tion between an act of will and a voluntary act ; 
and these desires and loves are conscience. 

Sir James goes on, and says, — 

" It has never, perhaps, been observed, that an 
operation of the conscience precedes all acts deli- 
berate enough to be in the highest sense volun- 
tary, and does so as much when it is defeated as 
when it prevails." This, you see, is one of the 
discoveries which Sir James gives himself the 
credit of. But it is asserting as a fact that of 
which the assertion was, he said, " the radical 
error in which Mr. Bentham fell into fundamental 
errors." The operation of a man's conscience 
which precedes his act, is the consideration of its 
consequences ; that is, bringing the question of 
utility before his eyes. 

But this by the bye; our object at present is 
to trace the mazes of Sir James's lingo. To un- 
derstand what an operation of Sir James's con- 
science, " in a state of constant mental contiguity 
to the will," is, we must recollect what his con- 
science is. It is a solution of those desires and 
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affections, if any such there be, which are desires 
of acts of will and affections of acts of will. 
But the acts of desires and affections, whether 
in solution or not in solution, can be nothing 
but desiring and loving; that is, nothing but 
the desires and affections themselves. Sir 
James's conscience, therefore, and an act of 
his conscience, are one and the same thing. 
When he tells us, that an operation of the con- 
science precedes every voluntary act. Tie must 
mean that a desire and love of the will so to act 
precedes the act. We have shewed him, and I 
trust satisfactorily, that ta desire a will, and love 
a will, is just to will. What we learn from him, 
therefore, thus painfully, is, that every voluntary 
act is preceded by an act of volition ; or, in other 
words, that every voluntary act, is a voluntary 
act. And then we have the problem solved, why 
conscience is limited to voluntary acts. It is, 
because voluntary acts are voluntary acts. 

Sir James, however, goes a step farther for 
this solution. The true and ultimate reason of 
the limitation of conscience to voluntary acts is, 
that it is " co-extensive with the whole man : " 
going somewhat beyond the voluntary act. 

He proves this proposition by the following 
process : " Conscience has no object but a state of 
the will ; " and " an act of will is the sole means 
of gratifying any passion." His premises do 
not support his conclusion. 
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If it were true, that conscience had no object 
but a state of the wiU, it follows not, that it 
would have every state of the will for an object : 
it might have only a part of those states. 

Again, if an act of will were the sole means of 
gratifying a passion, all the acts of men are not 
for the gratification of passions. 

Sir James, therefore, fails in his proof, that 
conscience is co-extensive with the whole man. 

And the proof that this co-extension implies 
the limitation of conscience to voluntary acts, 
which would have been somewhat difiicult, he 
does not attempt at all. 

For the sake of such of my readers as are in 
the state of learners, I must state the case in the 
English tongue. 

The .question is asked, why we morally ap- 
prove the generous deed of a man, do not so 
approve the pulsation of his heart, or the growth 
of his nails ? 

The answer is certain, says Sir James, though 
not easy to find. The approbation is in contact 
with the will ! 

Can it be believed, even after the fact, that a 
man who had the exercise of reason, wrote this ? 

When I approve the moral act of another man, 
the approbation i& a state of my mind ; the will 
is a state of his. What contact or contiguity is 
there between these two ? 

There are two things which all other men dis- 
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tjDguish, with the greatest ease, but which are 
continually making confusion in the head of Sir 
Jaines. 

These are, the sentiments with which we 
regard the moral acts of other men; and tlie 
sentiments with which we regard our own moral 
acts. 

The terms moral and immoral were applied by 
men, primarily, not to their own acts, but the 
acts of other men. Those acts, the effects of 
which they observed to be beneficial, they desired 
should be performed. To make them be per- 
formed, they, among other things they did, 
a^xed to them rtlarks of their applause; they 
called them, good, moral, well-deserving; arid 
behaved accordingly. 

Si!i6h is the source of the moral approbation we 
bfestow on the acts of other men. The source of 
that which we bestow on our own is twofold. 
First, .every man's beneficial acts, like those of 
every other man, form part of that system of 
beneficial acting, in which he, in common with 
all other men, finds his account. Secondly, he 
strongly associates with his own beneficial acts, 
both that aJ)pi*obation of other men, which is of 
so riiuch importance to him, and that approbation 
which he bestows on other men's beneficial acts. 

It is also easy to shew what takes place in the 
mind of a man, before he performs an act, which 
he morally approves or condemns. 
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What is called the approbation of an act not 
yet performed, is only the idea of future approba- 
tion : and it is not excited by the act itself; it is 
excited by the idea of the act. The idea of 
approbation or disapprobation is excited by the 
idea of an act, because the approbation would be 
excited by the act itself. But what excites moral 
approbation or disapprobation of an act, is 
neither the act itself, nor the motive of the 
act; but the consequences of the act, good or 
evil, and their being within the intention of the 
agent. 

Let us put a case. A man with a starving 
wife and family is detected wiring a hare on my 
premises. What happens ? I call up the idea of 
sending him to prison. I call up the ideas of 
the consequences of that act, the misery of the 
helpless creatures whom his labour supported; 
their agonizing feelings, their corporal wants, 
their hunger, cold, their destitution of hope, their 
despair. I call up the ideas of the man himself 
in jail ; the sinking of heart which attends incar- 
ceration ; the dreadful thought of his family 
deprived of his support ; his association with 
vicious characters ; the natural consequences, — his 
future profligacy, the consequent profligacy of 
his ill-fated children, and hence the permanent 
wretchedness and ruin of them all. I next have 
the idea of my own intending all these conse- 
quences. And only then am I in a condition to 
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perform, as Sir James says, the " operation of 
conscience." I perform it. But in this case, it 
is, to use another of his expressions, " defeated." 
Notwithstanding the moral disapprobation, which 
the idea of such intended consequences excites in 
me, I perform the act. 

Here, at all events, any one may see, that 
conscience, and the motive of the act, are not the 
same, but opposed to one another. The motive 
of the act, is the pleasure of having hares ; nut 
in itself a thing anywise bad. The only thing 
bad is the producing so much misery to others, 
for securing that pleasure to myself. 

The state of the case, then, is manifest. The 
act of which I have the idea, has two sets of con- 
sequences ; one set pleasurable, another hurtful. 
I feel an aversion to produce the hurtful conse- 
quences. I feel a desire to produce the plea- 
surable. The one prevails over the other. And 
this is what Sir James calls the contact of the 
conscience and the will. This too, is that prece- 
dence of conscience, which he says is a discovery 
of his own. 

Bless the memory of Sir James ! Was he 
ignorant that this is included in the very defini- 
tion of a voluntary act ? Nothing in ah act is 
voluntary but the consequences that are intended. 
The idea of good consequences intended, is the 
pleasurable feeling of moral approbation : the 
idea of bad consequences intended is the painful 
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feeling of moral disapprobation. The very term 
voluntary, therefore, applied to an act, which pro- 
duces good or evil consequences, expresses the an- 
tecedence of moral approbation or disapprobation. 

From the universality of conscience, he infers, 
not only that it is limited to voluntary acts, 
(limited by universality ! ) but that it is entitled 
to take the command, and exercise authority over 
the man. Between these premises and the conclu- 
sion there is no connection. Universality carries 
with it no title to authority. 

If Sir James had consulted me, I could have 
told him of a principle more exactly coextensive 
with the whole man than moral approbation and 
disapprobation. 

^Vhen arty person takes a view of the conse- 
quences of his acts, and marks some of them ai^ 
good, some evil, to other persoris, he necessarily 
ma^ks thenl all as g6od or evil to himself; and 
as their goodness or badness with respect to 
others has ah effect upon him as a motive, theTr 
goodness or badness with respect to hiniself can- 
not be without some influence. 

If Sir James had knovi^n of thiis principle, he 
surely would have said that self-love is tlie prin- 
ciple which is entitled to authority ovei' tlie man ; 
and the reason is, that self-love is in constdh^ 
contact with the will, and co-extensive with the 
whole man. 

Sir James says, "when the mind is in its 
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healthy state," whatever that state may be, " there 
is nothing interposed between conscience and the 
will." Conscience, in this healthy state, there- 
fore, is motive. 

As conscience and motive are the same. Sir 
James says, " the dictate of conscience is followed 
by the determination of the will." Not always : 
all motives are liable to be opposed, and over- 
come by a stronger motive. When Sir James's 
motive called conscience is so overcome, the deter- 
mination of the will cannot be called a following 
of conscience, but of something else. 

' Ohe, 

Jam satis. 

There are two other para^aphs of Sir James'i^ 
genierM remarks. But as they are immaterial to 
his theory, we gladly spare the reader and our- 
selves the trouble of expounding them. 

The business, which Sir James undertook, was 
to shew, that association accounts for moral appro- 
bation and disapprobation. 

This was to be done by performing the aiialysid 
of these sentiments ; tracing them to their simple 
elements ; making it appear how these elements 
combined or associated compose the sentiments, 
and how the phencMfnena correspond with this 
explanation. 

Of this Sir James has performed not a tittle. 
Instead of it, what has he done? Covered some 
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pages with the most perfect nonsense that ever 
blotte<l paper. 

Having already presented a synoptical view of 
the original process, by which Sir James shewed 
us what moral approbation is in regard to bene- 
ficence, I think it good to present a similar view 
of the process by which he shews what it is, first 
in regard to courage, secondly, in regard to pru- 
dence and temperance. 



1. Courage is in itself admirable, independently 
of its tendency to produce good or evil. 

2. ** The delightful contemplation of it, when 
purely applied, has for its direct and final object 
dispositions and actions of voluntary agents." 

3. Courage is thence " associated with the other 
moral principles ; and becomes a part of con- 
science." 

More briefly : — The delightful contemplation 
of courage, has for its object courage ; and cou- 
rage being thus contemplated, becomes a part of 
conscience. 



1. Virtuous acts of the self-regarding kind, to 
deserve moral approbation, must be their own 
ends; alias y they are done for the sake of being 
done. 

2. The self-regarding virtues are entirely con- 
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versant with volitions and voluntary acts. And 
as the volitions and the voluntary acts in question 
are themselves the virtues in question ; this is as 
much as to say, the self-regarding virtues are 
entirely conversant with themselves; in which, 
he adds, they resemble the other constituents of 
conscience. Remember that, just before, we had 
found the constituents of conscience to be motives. 
The self-regarding virtues, therefore, resemble 
motives in this, that they are entirely conversant 
with themselves. 

3. By this resemblance, they become fitted to 
coalesce with them ; that is, by being conversant 
entirely with themselves, they are fitted to coalesce 
with other things which are entirely conversant 
with themselves. Surprising aptitude ! 

4. The self-regarding virtues may be fixed on 
the means of promoting their ends. Their ends, 
according to Sir James, are themselves ; they are 
therefore fixed on the means of promoting them- 
selves ; a volition fixed on the means of promot- 
ing itself ! 

5. From the perfect blending of all the senti- 
ments of which the final object is a state of the 
will, results conscience. 

Does this, after what we have seen, need any 
comment ? No. 

And thus. Reader, have you received Sir James's 
instructions in the mysteries of moral approba- 
tion. But whether it is an emotion, or a desire, 
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or ail affection, or a motive, or a volition, one or 
other, or all, or a delightful contemplation, or aii 
entire blending of the sentiments which regard 
the will, whatever those sentiments may be, 
which Sir James says not — he has left you in the 
dark; and whether you are less or more wise 
about the matter, than when he began with you, 
determine and speak for yourself. 



APPENDIX A.— (See p. 95.) 



** The moral sentiments are a class of feelings which 
have no other object but the mental dispositions leading 
to voluntary actions^ and the voluntary actions which 
Jlowfrom those dispositions.'''* This Sir James sets down 
as his thesis, and marks for peculiar emphasis, by printing 
the words in Italics. 

The genus under which he arranges the moral senti- 
ments, is that of feelings. They are a class of feelings. 
Well, and what class ? 

Sir James tells us one thing about them ; viz. what is 
their object ; and nothing else whatsoever. It is — 

The mental dispositions leading to voluntary action, 
and the voluntary actions which flow from those dis- 
positions. 

First of all, we have to inquire, what it is for a feeling 
to have an object ? One can understand what is meant 
by the cause of a feeling, or the effect of a feeling. But 
what is the object of a feeling ? In the case of some 
feelings, we say that something is felt ; if we see, there 
is something seen ; love, there is something loved. In 
other cases the feeling itself is all : the feeling, (if we may 
use the expression), is the thing felt. Pain, for example, 
is a feeling ; but it is the only thing felt. 

In the cases in which we say that something else is 
felt, as when we say, in the case of admiration^ that some- 
thing is admired, we call the thing felt the object of the 
feeling ; that is, we call the cause of the feeling by that 
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name. The thing seen is the cause of the seeing ; the 
thing admired is the cause of the admiration. 

In the case of those feelings which the Professors Reid 
and Stewart class under the title Appetite^ there is a 
complexity, which obstructs the conception. An uneasy 
sensation precedes the desire. Thus, what we call hunger 
is a complex feeling. It includes an uneasy sensation, 
and the desire of food. The mind therefore, in turn- 
ing to the cause of the desire, is apt to think of the 
uneasy sensation. But an uneasy sensation does not, in 
itself, imply the desire of any thing but relief; the desire 
of a particular object is caused by the object itself. The 
desire of water when a man is thirsty, includes the idea of 
the water, and its agreeable effect It is that idea which 
determines him to the water, i. e. constitutes (causes) the 
desire. 

The case is more clear as regards the complicated 
affections. What we call the object of the love, is the 
cause of the love. What we call the object of the pity, 
is the cause of the pity, and so on. 

If this be general, then Sir James'^s indistinct words 
must mean, that the moral sentiments are caused, or 
made to exist, by certain things. 

We shall not doubt that they are caused. Let us 
next see what they are caused by. 

The feelings of this class, he says, are caused by dispo- 
sitions, and actions. So far there is not much information. 
Every body knows, that certain of the feelings, excited by 
actions with the dispositions from which they proceed, 
are the very feelings to which the name moral sentiments 
is given. The proper expression therefore is — not that 
there is a class of feelings which have for their object 
actions rising out of dispositions ; but that such and such 
actions, rising out of such and such dispositions, excite 
such and such feelings ; to which feelings, as a class, the 
name moral sentiments has been given. 

Now then there are two things placed before us ; cer- 
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tain things which cause certain feelings, and the feelings 
themselves which are thus caused. Our business, there- 
fore, is to ascertain correctly ; that is, to distinguish and 
define; first, the class of causes; secondly, the class of 
efiects : in more particular terms, to what actions, flowing 
out of what dispositions, is the term moral applied ? and 
next, what are the feelings which these actions^ when per- 
formed, are found to excite or to cause ? 

The solution of these two problems being the business 
of moral inquiry, let us see how Sir James goes to work, 
for satisfying the demand of philosophy in this respect. . 

He sets forth the class of causes in these words : — " the 
mental dispositions leading to voluntary action, and the 
voluntary actions which flow from these dispositions."" 

This is not very distinct. First of all ; *^ the voluntary 
actions flowing out of the mental dispositions leading to 
voluntary action,**' are all voluntary actions whatsoever. 
Is that Sir James's meaning ? Are all voluntary actions, 
without exception^ moral or immoral ? Next ; ^^ mental 
dispositions leading to voluntary action," is about as 
vague and undistinguishing a description as can well be 
made. No man with the least tincture of philosophy 
could have used such an expression on such an occasion ; 
his nature would have revolted at it. 

A mental disposition means some state of the mind ; 
the mental dispositions leading to voluntary actions, must 
mean every mental state which causes volition. Is every 
mental state, then, which causes volition, either moral or 
immoral ? Is this part of his theory, — that every volun- 
tary act, and every state of the mind causing it, excite 
the sentiments which he calls the moral sentiments ? 

Let us see what this doctrine amounts to. Sir James, 
proceeding to explain the moral sentiments, informs us, 
they are the sentiments excited by voluntary acts and 
the states of mind which cause them ; making the term 
voluntary, and moral or immoral, co-extensive. If so, 
this is merely telling us that the moral sentiments are the 
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flentimentfl which are excited by mrvral acts. In other 
words, the moral sentiments are the moral sentiments. 

It is surprising how great a quantity of the reasonii^ 
called profound terminates in this manner; making out, 
by a laborious, and frequently a very obscure process^ 
that the same thing is the same thing. And then the 
formula Q, E. D. 

Sir James says, that *^ the mental dispositions leading 
to voluntary action, and the voluntary actions which flow 
from these dispositions,^ are the cause of the moral senti- 
ments. Does Sir James mean that the two things here 
mentioned, the dispositions, and the actions, are two 
separate causes, each of them producing a separate, and 
independent effect^ the disposition producing one parcel of 
moral sentiments, the action another ? The structure of 
the sentence certainly implies this. The moral senti- 
ments have for their object (Le. cause), the dispositions, 
and the actions. This is different from what all other 
men have thought. They say, that the action, separated 
from the disposition, excites no tnoral sentiment. The 
action abstracted from the state of mind, is a phyedcal 
movement, which has no moral quality. It gets its moral 
quality from the disposition entirely. In fact, the moral 
quality is no where but in the mind of the agent. It is 
the mind of the agent which therefore is the sole cause of 
the moral feeling; the mere physical movement has 
nothing to do with it, but as an instrument employed. 
But what is it in the mind of the agent, which gives it 
this causitiveness ? Sir James says, it is the '^ mental 
dispositions leading to voluntary action."" And this is all 
we get from him. First, are there any dispositions 
leading to involuntary action? This, though a verbal 
criticism, is not insignificant. No man even half con- 
versant with these speculations would have committed 
this blunder. Next, in reply to the important question, 
what is it in the mind of the agent, which causes the 
feelings we call moral sentiments ; or what state of mind 
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in the agent is it, which has this power; — Sir James 
produced the '* mental dispositions leading to voluntary 
action.'' Why, these arc all the springs of action without 
exception. T^e appetites, the desires, the affections, good, 
bad, and indifferent, all lead to voluntary action. This 
is manifesdy a man who ^eaks with the lip, but in 
whom *' the lips ^ are not " parcel of the mind.'' 

It is not the mental disposition leading to acts in 
general, but those leading to a particular class of acts, 
which excite our moral feelings. Why did not Sir 
James discriminate and expound that particular class of 
mental dispositions ? Had he done this — ^had he made 
us know exactly wherein that state of mind comdsts, 
which excites in us the feelings called moral, he would 
have answered one of the questions of which he had 
undertaken the solution. 

All Sir James's phrases seem to be studiously indeter- 
minate ; framed to bear the appearance of a meaning, of 
which in reality they are utterly destitute. 

*' Leading to." That mesttis causation, of course. 
But there aire causes, some ptoximate^ some remote, and 
remote in all degrees. Does Sir James, by his " dispo- 
sitions leading to," mean the causes proximate P or the 
causes remote ? or does he mean both ? 

" Voluntary actions." Does Sir James mean here to 
distinguish the volition from the act ? or to take them 
both together? For example, I will to move my arm; 
the volition: my arm moves; theUct. If he takes thfem 
separately, he means the dispositions which cause voli- 
tion. If he takes them together, he means the disposi- 
tions which cause volition, which causes the act. 

In either case he must mean the dispositions which 
cause volition ; i.^. the causes of volition. The causes 
of volition have been very carefully examined ; and Sir 
James, had he been half as great a reader as he pre- 
tended to be, might have told us a good deal that was 
useful, out of books. 

2c2 
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Sir James not havii^ told us whether he means proxi- 
mate causes, or remote, compels us to go upon both 
suppositions. To begin with the proximate. These 
all inquirers are agreed about. MotiTes are the proxi- 
mate causes of volition. If then we suppose that Sir 
James's dispositions mean the proximate cause, when he 
says that the sentiments we call the moral sentiments 
are caused by these dispositions, he says they are caused 
by motives ; that which causes a moral sentiment is a 
motive of the agent. Nothing excites a moral sentiment, 
but a motive. Moral is a quality of motives. And 
every motive is moral, at least every motive which causes 
a volition, which causes an act. 

This comes back to the doctrine we have already 
noted ; that voluntary and moral are synonymous terms. 
And Sir James, moreover, seems to be ignorant that 
motives have no moral quality. In vulgar language a 
motive is called good or bad ; but in this vulgar language 
two things are confounded, will and intention. 

If we can get no information from Sir James, on the 
supposition, that by the cause of volition, he means the 
proximate cause, let us try him on the supposition, that 
he means the remote causes. 

Causes precede one another in a series. A is caused 
by B ; but B was caused by C, C by D, and so back- 
wards. Every cause is itself caused; that is to say, 
every cause is also an effect. In the series we have 
mentioned, B, C, D, &c., B is the proximate cause of Ay 
C and D remote causes, and we may go on multiplying 
the remote causes to any extent; they are in fact 
endless. 

To take the particular case before us. The proximate 
cause of the act is volition ; the proximate cause of voli- 
tion is the motive ; the proximate cause of the motive, is 
what ? 

Did Sir James ever ask himself what a motive is? 
There is no evidence in his book, that he ever, did; but 
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much evidence that he did not. Yet he talks about it as 
glibly as if it were all perfectly familiar to him. 

A motive is something which moves — moves to what ? 
To action. But all action as Aristotle says, (and all 
mankind agree with him) is for an end. Actions are 
essentially means. The question, then, is, what is the 
end of action ? Actions, taken in detail, have ends in 
detail. But actions, taken in classes, have ends which 
may be taken in classes. Thus the ends of the actions 
which are subservient to the pleasures of sense, are com- 
bined in a class, to which, in abstract, we give the name 
sensuality. The class of actions which tend to the 
increase of power, have a class of ends to which we give 
the name ambition, and so on. When we put all these 
classes together, and make a genus ; that is, actions in 
general; can we in like manner make a genus of the 
ends ; and name ends in general P 

If we could find what the several classes of ends ; 
sensuality for example ; ambition ; avarice ; glory ; 
sociality, &c. ; have in common, we could. 

Now, they have certainly this in common, that they 
are all agreeable to the agent. A man acts for the sake 
of something agreeable to him, either proximately or 
remotely. But agreeable to, and pleasant to ; agreeable- 
ness, and pleasantness, are only different names for the 
same thing ; the pleasantness of a thing is the pleasure it 
gives. So that pleasure, in a general way, or speaking 
generically ; that is, in a way to include all the species of 
pleasures* and also the abatement of pains ; is the end 
of action. 

A motive is that which moves to action. But that 
which moves to action is the end of the action, that 
which is sought by it; that for the sake of which it is 
performed. Now that, generically speaking, is the plea- 
sure of the agent. Motive, then, taken generically, is 
pleasure. The pleasure may be in company or con- 
nection with things infinite in variety. But these are 
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the accessaries ; the essence, is the plei^sure. Thus, in 
one case, the pleasure may be connected with the form, 
and other qualities of a particular woman ; in another, 
with a certain arrangement of colours in a picture ; in 
another, with the circumstances of some fellow-creature. 
But in all these cases, what is generical, that is, the 
essence, is the pleasure, or relief from pun. 

A motive, then, is the idea of a pleasure ; a particular 
motive, is the idea of a particular pleasure ; and these 
are infinite in variety. 

Another question is, ia what circumstances does the 
idea of a pleasure become a motive ? For it is evident 
that it does not so in all. It is only necessary here to 
illustrate, not to resolve the question. First, the plea- 
sure must be regarded as attainable. No man wills an 
act, which he knows he cannot perform, or which he 
knows cannot effect the end. In the next place, the idea 
of the particular pleasure must be more present to the 
mind, than any other of equal potency. That which 
makes the idea of one pleasure more potent than 
another ; or that which makes one idea more present to 
the mind than another, is the proximate cause of the 
motive, and a remote cause of the volition. The cause 
of that superior potency, or of that presence to the mind, 
is a cause of the volition, still more remote, and so on. 

Now then, how much or how little of this does Sir 
James include in his phrase ^^ mental dispositions leading 
to voluntary action ?'" Sir James is silent 

The motive he must include ; that is, the idea of a 
pleasure, more potent than others, in the mind of the 
agent, either from the absence of others, or its own 
superior force. Does he include any thing more ? If 
so, it must be the idea of the cause of that superior 
potency. If more still — the cause of that cause, and 
so on. 

The idea of a pleasure, therefore, predominant frosot 
certain causes, with the cause of that predominancy, and 
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so on, axe the dispoiitions leading to voluntary actbns, 
which Sir James sayF, excite, or produce, or cause, the 
moial sentiments. 

We may observe, incidentally, that in that case, S» 
Jameses grand ambition, to prove that man has disin^ 
terested motives (a contradiction in tesms by the bye) ii^ 
defeated by himself. 

Further, ^ is evident^ thai these dii^sitions lead to all 
bad: actions i^ well as to aU good. Not to have, seea 
this, doe^ m^ avgue Sic James a very dear-sigl|ted jdii^ 
losopher. 

There is^st of necessity, however, be a difference m 
the causes tf> poduce such a difference in the effiscts. 
Sir James did n,ot advert to that necessity. 

If he had been questioned on the subject, he would* 
have lold us, in circuitous phrases, somewhat obscure, that 
the dlistinotion, indeed, is most important, but by pseceding 
philosophers, such as Paky and Bentham, had not beea 
sufficiently observed; when carefully C3;;amined, howr 
ever, it would be fbund to be thb ; that of thq memtal 
dispositions leading to voluntary acts, some leadl to actA 
of a laudable nature, others' to acts of a censux^bla 
nature. This, at least, is an answer which seema in th^ 
true spirit of Sur Jameses philos<^y« 

The case which % James has left us to make whal 
we can of for ourselves ia sufficiently clear, though \t ia 
not very easy to make the hmguage about it clea,r> with« 
out a more lengthened exposition, than I am willing to 
bestow upon it. 

The dispositiona which are the cause of good, and tfa0 
dispositiosm which are the cskxtse of evil, actions, have this in 
common, that they incliude the idea of a plieasure to the 
agent. 

If aloQg with this they include the idea of good' to 

' some other person or persons, we call them, &^d the 

actions they produce, good. If along with the idea of a 

pleasure, to the agent, they inchide the idea of evil to 
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another person or persons, they and the action are 
called evil. 

The mental state which precedes action is thus some- 
what complicated. It includes the idea of the pleasure 
to self; it includes the idea of the action, or actions to be 
performed, and the idea of the several consequences 
which may flow from them. 

, Thus, in the case of a sensual gratification, there is 
the idea of the gratification, the idea of the act or acts 
necessary to procure it, and some idea, more or less 
perfect, of the consequences, either to the agent himself, 
or to other persons. If the act is to be injurious to 
other persons, as in the case of adultery, seduction, or 
rape, we call the action bad, wicked ; if the evil con- 
sequences aflect only the agent, we call it imprudent. 

In these cases, the evil consequences are sometimes 
seen; in others, they are not distinctly seen, or not 
capable of being distinctly seen. This makes a difier- 
ence in the degree of the aversion we feel. 

Thus, if the evil consequences to the agent are doubt- 
fril, we have less of the feeling which makes us ascribe 
to him imprudence* If the evil consequences to another 
party are doubtful, we have less of the feeling which 
imputes guilt to the agent. Thus, too much indulgence 
in the bodily pleasures is hurtful ; but it is so difficult to 
say, where the harmless ends, and the hurtful begins, 
that any moderate degree even of excess is very slightly 
blamed. 

Thus, again, if a man borrow money without any 
intention of repaying it, he is a dishonest man. If he 
borrows it, and embarks it in a speculation which fails ; 
his conduct, though not exempt from blame, is much less 
strongly blamed. 

Thus, however, it is obvious, that an action is stamped 
moral, or immoral, from the view of its consequences in 
the mind of the agent. 

When a man believes that such and such will be the con- 
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sequences of his act, and he performs the act, he is said to 
intend those, consequences. When he believes that hurt 
will accrue to another from such or such an act, and he 
performs the act, he is said to intend the hurt. When he 
believes that hurt to himself will be the consequence, 
there would be some demur in saying, that he intended 
hurt to himself; but here intention is confounded with 
desire. A man cannot desire hurt to himself; but when 
he performs an act with a perfect foresight that it will do 
harm to him, it cannot be said that he does not intend it; 
in the very same sense in which we say that the evil 
consequences to another, of which he has perfect fore- 
sight, are intended by him, though not the end of his 
action. 

Now, then, let us see what we have found for ourselves, 
without the help of Sir James. 

We have found that the mind of the agent alone is 
capable of virtue, or vice, alone excites in us the feelings 
called moral sentiments ; that the state in which it is, 
immediately before acting, if it is of one or another kind, 
excites in us respectively the feeling called moral appro- 
bation, or that called moral disapprobation; that this 
peculiar state of mind includes the motives, together with 
the intention of good or evil, to the agent, or other per- 
son, or persons ; the sentiment less strong in the case of 
the good or evil to the agent, more strong in the case of 
the good or evil to other person or persons. 

Thus, then, we see, what there is in the logomachy 
(for it is nothing better) about the selfishness or disin- 
terestedness of human nature. There is, in the state of 
mind preceding every virtuous act (bating the classes of 
temperate and prudent acts, the direct end of which is the 
good of the agent), the idea of good to the agent, and 
also to others. There is no act, except for the sake of 
pleasure, or a cause of pleasure, to the agent, and there 
is no virtuous act, bating the classes mentioned, in which 
the good of others is not intended. 
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It ii said, and said with truth, that the good of an- 
other may be the motive. The idea of a diuae of plear 
sure is as fit to make a motive, as a pleasure. If the 
good of another is a cause of pleasure to the agent, the 
idea of the good of another may be his motive; as 
honour may be, or wealth, or power. Can any greater 
degree of social love be required, than that the good of 
others should cause us pleasure; in other words, that 
theb good should be ours ? 

We have thus also found theanawei^ f^ tb? first of 
Sir Jameses two ethical problem3 ; what is it in w ao^% 
which procures it the praise of moral ? One class, qi, actSi, 
the prudent and temperate, wbeice the good of the hi(di- 
vidual is the motive, are the object of moral approbationj, 
if clear of all evil consequences to others, foresee, t.e. in- 
tended. Other acts are virtuous, if good to otibers. is 
intend^, though it be not the motive to the act. They 
axe virtuous in a still higher degree, if good to others ia 
^Iso the motive. 

The idea, in the mind of* the agent, of good to^ be 
obtained from his act, is then the sole foundation of the 
favourable feelings we call moral approbatpoB;; it may be 
the idea of good to himself exqlu^iv^y, if t^he psospect of 
evil to others is not conjeim^d ; i£ the prospect of good to 
others is conjoined, though the motive be good ta self> 
the act is still more virtuous; it is treated as entitled to 
the greatest priuse, when^ good to others is die motive^ 
and the prospect of i¥)thi^g but what is. good to them is 
conjoined. 

This is what is meant by those who say thsA utUity iq 
the principle of virtue. It is the expression of Sr matteir 
of fact. Useful is a name for the cause of good. The 
actions which cause good to mankind, that is, whp€h are 
useful, ai<me receive the appellation of virtupus. 

But whei;! we have fowid that good to mAi^hinii gives 
their moral quality to actions, one thing remains to be 
inquired ; namely^ wherein that good consists. This k 
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an important part of the investigation, but not necessary 
for our present purpose. 

Sir James, having told us that the mental di^ositions 
leading to voluntary actions, and the volimtary actions, 
are the object or cause of the sentiments called moral, 
proceeds to what he intends to be the illustration, or 
perhaps proof, of his predication. 

Of these dispositions and actions he says, that there are 
some we like, some we dislike; and that we desire to 
cultivate the dispositions we like, perform the actions we 
like. 

This, if it has any meaning, means, that we desire to 
be virtuous. But what information is in this? We 
desire to be wealthy, and powerftil, perhaps learned. In 
Sir Jameses lingo, we desire to cultivate the dispositions, 
and perform the acts which lead to those ends. As^ 
suredly, whenever we desire an end, we desire the means 
towarda it 

But to see what is the real import of his talk, we must 
go to the analysis we have made of what he cidls the 
dispositions leading to voluntary acts. We have seen 
that the disposition, or state of mind which proximately 
causes a voluntaiy act, is the idea of the pleasure which 
is to be caused by the act. In the case of a moral act, 
the idea of good to the agent, or some other person, by 
means of the act, must be combined with the idea, of the 
pleasure 1^ the agent, the one idea called motive, the 
other intention. 

What therefore Sir Jam^s tells us is, that we love 
these two ideas ; and love the actions which follow from 
them ; that we desire to cultivate the ideas, and to per- 
form the actions. 

Now what is meant by cultivating an idea ? The idea, 
for example, of the sweetness of sugar, or bitterness of 
aloes? Is it the taking means to have the idea very 
often present to our minds? That is to be done by 
creating certain associations. The ideas which are in« 
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volvcd in what Sir James here calls the mental disposition 
leading to a moral act of the benevolent class, are two ; 
the idea of pleasure to the agent; and the idea of good to 
somebody, further accruing from the act. With regard 
to the first idea, it can never be absent from the mind, 
and is not an object either of liking or disliking, and has 
no need to be cultivated. With regard to the second, 
the idea of the further good, to the agent or others, the 
having that present to the mind, and predominant there, 
is no doubt an object of liking ; but to tell us so, is only 
to tell us, in far-fetched and obscure terms, which explain 
nothing, what other men, who speak good English, ex- 
press, when they say that benevolence is an amiable dis- 
position of mind. 

But when Sir James tells us, in hb own remarkable 
way, that we love the dispositions which lead to the good 
of the agent, and the good of others, not a very necessary 
piece of information, he still omits the question, why we 
do so. That is the real thing to be expounded. Sir 
James, however, has given us, instead of that exposition, 
nothing but a truism in misty phraseology. 

Sir James says, we not only like the dispositions, but 
we like the actions. What is there in an action to Uke ? 
We have seen that the action is a mere muscular con- 
traction. The disposition which is the cause of the 
action may be an object of liking, and the consequences 
which follow from it may be an object of liking, and 
sometimes both are included under the name action, 
when the term liking or disliking may, without absurdity, 
be applied to it. But when a man. pretends to speak 
philosophy, and, taking the action by itself, separated 
from its antecedent and its consequent, calls it an object 
of liking or disliking, he only shews himself ignorant of 
what he is talking about. 

Sir James says we not only love the act, but we desire 
to perform it. What difference, I wonder, did Sir James 
suppose there is between the desire to perform an act. 
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and the performing it ? I desire to move my arm. The 
arm moves. The effect follows the cause. The desire of 
the act, and the action, are antecedent and consequent, in 
a constant sequence ; and the term ^^ performing an action*" 
implies both. 

This may be said to be only a criticism on Sir James'^s 
language. It is so ; but it is something more ; it shews 
that Sir James could not speak like a man who knew any 
thing about his subject ; and it shews instructively to the 
learner in this science, what a writer comes to, who has 
lost the faculty of annexing ideas to his words. 

Thus much for Sir James'^s love of the dispositions 
which lead to voluntary actions, and of the actions 
which follow from those dispositions; and also for his 
desire to cultivate the dispositions, and his desire to 
perform ihe acts. He says we have that love, and 
that desire ; that is, we are capable of being moved 
to moral acts, and feel approbation of moral acts. But 
where was the use of expressing a common sentiment in 
most uncommon language, which obscures the matter of 
fact, and does not even attempt any thing towards the 
explanation of it '^ Every man has in himself the experi- 
ence of the moral sentiments. Sir James was not wanted 
to tell us, either in plain or wonderful language, that we 
have them. But there are two things which he should 
have told us, and has not; what these sentiments are, 
and from what they proceed. He somewhere tells us, 
that they are a " secondary formation ; '' but what that 
is, he has not attempted to shew. 

We now come to some more of Sir James'^s language. 
Where a man uses and presents to us words only, and 
not ideas, it is useless to object to verbal criticism. There 
is nothing else to be done. 

" These objects, like all those of human appetite or 
desire, are sought for their own sakes.**' 

The objects here referred to are " the dispositions arid 
the actions, which we contemplate with satisfaction.'*^ Or, 
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perhaps, they are the cultivation of the dispositions, and 
the performing of the acts. He had said before, that 
these are desired, here he says ** sought,'^ which is pro- 
bably intended to mean the same thing. 

The desire to cultivate the dispositions leading to 
voluntary acts, and the desire to perform the actions, 
regard these objects as ends. 

These desires have no need of means for their gratifi- 
cation. 

To say that a desire has an object, imless by a figure 
of speech, is nonsense. A desire, detached firom a man 
desiring, is notbing. A man desiring is said, for conve- 
nience of speaking, to have a desire ; and to have a desire 
to a particular object ; but this does not mean that there 
is a something called a desire, and that the desire has an 
object. There is nothing desiring, but a man ; the thing 
desired is the object of the man. It may be called the 
object of the desire ; but this is only a figurative expres- 
sion, used because it marks distinctly the particular affec- 
tion of the man which makes it his object. ] 

Now let us apply the direct and natural language to 
the subjects of Sir Jameses figurative discoursing. Let 
us say that a man desires to cultivate certain dispositions, 
desires to perform certain acts ; and that these objects, 
this cultivation, and this performance, are the man's ends. 

A man''s end is to cultivate a disposition ; a man''s end 
is to perform an act. 

This sounds oddly ; and would be rejected by every 
body at first hearing, but that it is ambiguous — true in 
one sense — ^untrue in another ; true in the sense in 
which it is of no use to Sir James — untrue in the sense 
in which Sir James endeavours to make use of it. 

There are two sorts of ends, which should have been 
distinguished in the mind of Sir James. These are 
immediate ends, and the ultimate end. 

The husbandman desires to plough a field. That is 
the object. Sir James would say, of the desire ; and the 
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object of a desire, is its end ; it is sought for its own sake. 
Of the husbandman, however, ploughing is not the ulti- 
mate end ; it is his immediate end ; but he desires it only 
for anothe(r end, that he may sow seed in the field ; that 
also he desires for another end; that he may obtain a 
crop ; that fot anotlier end, that be may carry the crop 
to market; that for another end, that he may obtain 
money for it ; and the money itself, for the command of 
all the good things which may be had for the money. 

Now when Sir James says, that to cultivate a disposi- 
tion is the end of the man who desires to cultivate it, the 
question is, whether it is his immediate, or his ultimate 
end. Sir Jameses mode of proving that it is his ultimate 
end, by saying it is the end of the desire, is nothing. 
The end of a desire, is that which a man desires ; but 
that which he desires, he may desire, not as an end, but 
as a means; not as desirable for its own sake; but 
desirable solely for the sake of sotnething else. 

Now I affirm, as a proposition not doubtful, but cer- 
tain ; and of which to be ^orant, is to be unacquainted 
with even the elements of this kind of knowledge, that 
when a man desires to cultivate a disposition, or to per- 
form an act, he desires neither as his ultimate, but only 
as his immediate end ; as a means to scmiething else. 

What is a disposition ? A readiness to obey a certain 
class of motives. In other words, it is the means to a 
farther end. 

An act or action never is an end; it is always, and 
necessarily, a means to something else. 

Whatever, therefore. Sir James would build upon his 
notion, that the objects of his two desires are ultimate 
ends, falls to the ground. 

Sir Jameses other position is, that these desires need no 
means for their gratification. 

That which gratifies a desire to cultivate a disposition 
must necessarily be the attainment of the disposition. 
But the whole process of cultivation is only a series of 
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means to that end. So far the assertion of Sir James is 
unfounded. 

When he asserts, that the desire to perform an act 
needs no means to its gratification, the expression is 
ambiguous. Suppose I desire to take down a book from 
one of the top shelves in my library : must I not use 
means .'^ Must I not walk to the spot, and place the 
steps, ascend the steps, take hold of the book, descend 
the steps, and walk to my chair ? Talking in this way is 
very insignificant. 

If any one says, the desire meant by Sir James is not 
the desire of the last act of a train, but the desire of an 
immediate act ; as when I desire to move my arm, and 
the movement immediately follows ; he is to be told, 
that what Sir James calls here the desire of moving, is 
generally called the will to move. The will and the 
motion are cause and effect. But cause and effect is a 
name for an antecedent and a consequent immediately 
conjoined. This happens in the case of all acts, not 
moral acts only. It therefore gives no help to the 
explanation of moral phenomena. 

So far Sir James has made no progress whatsoever. 
He has either spoken what is clearly incorrect ; or he has 
spoken what is nugatory, and not to his purpose. 

In copying the sophistry of Butler, Sir James has 
misapplied it, and converted it into an absurdity. 

Butler says, our appetites have each its object, which 
is its end. Thus our appetite of food has food for its 
object, and so of the rest. This is true. But what does 
it mean ? Simply this, that our appetite of food is our 
appetite of food, our appetite of sex the appetite of sex, 
and so on. He says that these appetites are not self- 
love. And how does he prove it.** Very easily: by 
changing the meaning of the term self-love. He says, 
self-love is regard to our happiness as a whole. Other 
people mean by it the pursuit of selfish gratifications. 
The man who, to the greatest degree, spends his life in 
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pursuing the gratifications of his appetites and desires, 
is according to them the most selfish man. In the 
language of Butler, he is not selfish at all. A man is 
not selfish^ though he regards nothing but his own grati- 
fications ; he is only selfish, when he acts from a regard 
to his good upon the whole. 

Butler knew the import of words better than Sir James. 
Butler only says, that each appetite has its own object, 
which it seeks as its end, and never goes beyond. He 
never says a man has the object of an appetite for his 
ultimate end. When the man desires food, his idea 
goes beyond the food, to the pleasure which the food will 
yield him. 

But when a man desires a pleasure, he desires it for 
himself; which is a case of self-love ; and it is only by 
an abuse of words, that the name self-love can be denied 
to it. 

Sir James says, a man desires a disposition; and 
because Butler said, that a desire has its own object, 
which is its end; so this desire has its own object, which is 
its end : therefore the man desires the disposition for 
its own sake. This is lame reasoning. Though an 
appetite may be personified into a sort of a living crea^ 
ture, and said to have an object, which is its ultimate 
end; it will not do to substitute man for appetite, and 
say that the same thing which had been called the end of 
the appetite, is the end of the man. The word appetite 
is a name given to the desire of a particular thing. The 
name is limited to that. But when a man desires a par- 
ticular thing, his thoughts are not so limited. His ideas 
may, and do go beyond the particular thing. When he 
desires food, the food is not his sole, and ultimate object. 
He does not desire food solely for its own sake. He 
desires it for its consequences. 

When you say, therefore, that a man desires a disposi- 
tion, it does not ftillow, that he desires it for its own sake ; 
it may not be dewed for its own sake at all, but solely 
for the sake of its consequences. 2 d 
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Besides this, what is meant by a man'^s dearing a 
disposition ? A desire is the idea of a pleasure, to be 
derived from something to be done, or to be had. What 
is a disposition? Let us describe it; first, in general 
language, next in particular. It is commonly called a 
tendency to act, or to think, in a certain way. It is, in 
short, a mental habit. But a mental habit has been 
fully explained by philosophers, and there is no question 
about the phenomenon. It is a train of ideas become 
fixed by repetition ; a train of ideas which call up one 
another in order, and with constancy. 

To say that the habitual associations which are the 
dispositions leading to moral acts, are desirable associa- 
tions, is only to say that they are agreeable. We know 
that. But why are they agreeable ? That is what we 
want to know. Are the elements of the pleasure the 
thoughts of other men'^s happiness or our own ? 

We must now look at some more of Sir James's 
phrases. Those objects, characterized by him as objects 
of desire, ^^like all those of hiunan appetite or desire, 
are,*" &c. The most remarkable assertion invdyed in 
these words, is — that every thing which is desired by 
man, is desired for its own sake. The habit of going on 
with words, totally dbjoined from ideas, must have 
been strong in this man to a degree of which the 
instances must be rare« Good God! almost all the 
things desired by man are desired for the sake of some^ 
thing dse. You desire a horse for the sake of ridings a 
house for the sake of shelter, a fire for the sake of wamith, 
victuals for the sake of eating, dothes for the sake of 
wearing, a picture for the pleasure of seeing it, musk 
for the pleasure of hearing it, a game of sldll for the 
l^asure of playing^ or the money which may be gained 
by it, a star and garter for the sake of shewing them. 

He says, the cultivation of the dispositions leading to 
voluntary action, is desired for its own sake. 'Why, this 
is a case directly proving the absurdity of hia propositiDn. 
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The cultivation of any thing is desirable^ titily for th« 
sake of the (hing cultivated. 

But let him say, that he means the disposition. Wd 
have seen, that in the case of a virtuous act this iinplies 
two ideas ; the one called motive, the other intention. 
The motive is neither virtuous nor vicious. The inten? 
tion, in the case (^ acts affecting others, is the intention 
6f good to some one. The great question in moral 
philosophy is, why is the intention of good to others 
dedrable f I answer thiit ^estion, says Sir Jame^. 
I aiSrm thai it is desirable fbr its own sake. But philo- 
sophy asks for reasons. Ipse diwii it regards as a sign 
that reasons are not at hand. 

An intention desirable for Its own sake— «-wfaat shado# 
of a meaning can belong to thisP Why should one 
intention be mote desirable than another-^the intention 
of good to a man more than th^ intenti<m of evil ? It is so,^ 
Sir James might say ; such is the fact. True : the fac€ 
is not diluted ; but the question still remains, how the 
fact is to be accounted for. Sir James giV^ us mt 
affirmation tot an exposition. He affirms that the prin- 
ciple of vktue is, like an instinet, inherent in human 
nature ; and keapable d farther analysis. This is easf 
philosophising. And not more easy than unsatisfiictory. 
It is the figment of a moral sense in disguise, which^ like 
the taste of sWeet and bitter, not only gives us the per* 
ception of good and evil, but gives us a relish for the 
one, and a disrelish for the other. 

We do not relish being put off with the assignment of 
an oeeult cause. We ask why moral acts are esteemedf 
The answer here is, because we are so made as to esteem 
them. Is this any thing more than a mere assertion of 
the fkct, that we do esteem them ? But the assertion of 
a fact is not the explanation of it. And so fares it with 
die moral sense. ' 

Besides the desire of cultivating the di^sitions which 
please us, we desoe to perform the actions which please 

2d2 
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\i8. This is useful information ; fts if it were possible to 
do otherwise. The very definition of a free agent is, that 
he acts as he pleases. 

A desire to perform an action is not separable from the 
performance. There is no performance without desire of 
performing. And there is no desire, without perform- 
ance. To say, you desire to perform, and do not, is a 
contradiction in terms. It is to say you desire to perr 
form, but do not desire to perform. You cannot fail to 
perform but by not desiring to perform ; if the act is 
within your competence ; of which sort of acts exclusively 
we are at present speaking. 

This performing, then, which is in fact desiring to 
perform (desiring to lift the arm is in truth the act, the 
muscular contraction takes place we know not how), is 
desirable for its own sake. A desire is desirable. This 
is merely to say that a desire is a desire. A desire is 
what.^ A pleasurable idea. A desire is desirable, is 
simply this — a pleasurable idea is pleasurable. Profound 
instruction. 

Go back to the desire of the dispositions we like. A 
desire is a pleasurable idea. The disposition we like is a 
series of. pleasurable ideas. A desire of a .series of plea- 
surable ideas, L e. the pleasurable idea of a series of plea- 
surable ideas — does this say any thing more than, that a 
pleasurable series is pleasurable ? But that is merely a 
s^tement of the fact ; and a bad way of stating the fact 
is not an explanation of it^ 

Once more, then. Sir Jameses telling us, that the dis- 
positions we like, i^nd the actions we like,. are likeable, 
for their own sakes, is teUing us what he has given us no 
reason for believing. 

The next thing we are told by Sir James is, that ^^ the 
gratification of these desires,"" {Le. the de3ires of culti** 
vating the disposition, and performing the actions which . 
we like), ** requires the use of no means."" 

Sir James is an obscure writer^ It. is not obvious what. 
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he means by this assertion* To gratify the desire of 
food, means must be used to get the food. To gratify 
the desire of wealth, means must ht used to get the 
wealth. To gratify the desire of wisdom, means must 
be used to acquire it. But to gratify the .desire of cul-* 
tivating a disposition, no means are to be used. Is the 
meaning this — that it is enough to desire the disposition,' 
and immediately the disposition is formed ? Is the 
desire the immediate, and all-sufficient cause of the dis- 
position ? If so, the moment a man desires to have a 
good disposition, he has it. But this is not true. . 
The acquiring a good disposition is a slow process, 
requiring great care and pains, that is, the use of many 
means. 

With regard to the desire of performing an action, if 
it be the simple, elementary action, the voluntary move- 
ment of some part of the body ; there are no means in 
this case, since the desire is the immediate cause of the 
movement. I desire to lift my arm. The arm rises : a 
fixed and immediate sequence. But what information 
is there in this ? It is the process known to all men, 
under the name of volition. Volition needs no means. 
Why? Because it is itself the means; the sole, and 
all sufficient means. 

Let us see what follows. " Nothing (unless it be a 
volition) is interposed between the desire and the volun- 
tary act.'*'' What does Sir James suppose a volition to 
be ? If it can be interposed between the desire and the 
act; Sir James contradicts his own doctrine, that the 
desire requires no means. The volition is a necessary 
medium or means. 

" Between the desire and the voluntary act."" Is 
the desire of the cultivation of the disposition, the desire 
of the disposition ? or is it something else ? The culti- 
vation of the disposition is in reality the means for 
acquiring the disposition. The matter of fact then is. 
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that the diipontioii alone is the object of desire, not the 
cultivation, which would not be perfonned» but from the 
desire of the disposition. 

Sir Jameses denial of the need of means for the 
gratification of his two desires, is, therefore, with respect 
to one of them, fklse, the other, insignificant 



APPENDIX B.— (See p^ 243.) 



1. Having thus again premised an already often repeated 
warning, it remains that we should offer a few observa- 
tions on the questions so understood, which naturally 
occur on the consideration of Dr. Brown^s argument in 
support of the proposition, that moral approbation is not 
only in its mature state independent of and superior to 
any other principle of human nature, regarding which 
there is no dispute, but that its origin is altogether inex* 
plicable, and that its existence is an ultimate fact in 
mental science. Though these observations are imme- 
diately occasioned by the perusal of Brown, they are yet, 
in the main, of a general nature, and might have been 
made without reference to any particular writer. 

2. The term Suggestion, which might be inoffensive in 
describing merely intellectual associations, becomes pecu- 
liarly unsuitable when it is applied to those combinations 
of thought with emotion, and to those unions of feeling, 
which compose the emotive nature of man. Its common 
sense of a sign recalling the thing signified, always em- 
broils the new sense vainly forced upon it. No one can 
help owning, that if it were consistently pursued, so aa 
that we were to speak of suggesting a feeling orpassion^ 
the language would be universally thought absurd. To 
suggest love or hatred is a mode of expression so mani- 
festly incongruous, that most readers would choose to 
understand it as suggesting reflections on the subject of 
these passages. Suggest would not be understood by 
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any common reason as synonymous with revive or re* 
kindle. Defects of the same sort may indeed be found 
in the parallel phrases of most if not all philosophers, and 
all of them proceed from the same source, — ^namely, the 
erroneous but prevalent notion, that the law of association 
produces only such a close union of a thought and a 
feeling, as gives one the power of reviving the other; 
instead of the truth, that it forms them into a new com- 
pound, in which the properties of the component parts 
are no longer discoverable, and which may itself become 
a substantive principle of human nature. They sup- 
posed the condition, produced by its power, to resemble 
that of material substances in a state of mechanical dif- 
fusion ; whereas in reality it may be better likened to a 
chemical combination of the same substances, from which 
a totally new product arises. The language involves a 
confusion of the question which relates to the origin of 
the principles of human activity, with the other and far 
more important question which relates to their nature ; 
and as soon as this distinction is hidden, the theorist is 
either betrayed into the selfish system by a desir^ of 
clearness and simplicity, or tempted to the needless mul- 
tiplication of ultimate facts by mistaken anxiety for what 
he supposes to be the guards of our social and moral 
nature. The defect is common to Brown with his pre- 
decessors, but in him less excusable ; for he saw the 
truth and recoiled from it. 

3. It is the main defect of the term association itself, 
that it does not, without long habit, convey the notion of 
a perfect union, but rather leads to that of a combination 
which may be dissolved, if not at pleasure, at least with 
the help.of care and exertion ; which is utterly and dan- 
gerously false in the important cases where such unions 
are considered as constituting the most essential prin- 
ciples of human nature. Men can no more dissolve these 
unions than they can disuse their habit of judging of 
distance by the eye, and often by t}ie ear. But sugges- 
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tion implies, that what suggests is separate from what in 
suggested, and consequently negatives that unity in an 
active principle which the whole analogy of nature, as 
well as our own direct consciousness, shews to be per* 
fectly compatible with its origin in composition. 

4. Large concessions are, in the first place, to be 
remarked, which must be stated, because they very much 
narrow the matter in dispute. Those who, before Brown, 
contended against beneficial tendency as the standard of 
morality, have either shut their eyes on the connection of 
virtue with general utility ; or carelessly and obscurely 
allowed, without further remark, a connection which is at 
least one of the most remarkable and important of ethical 
facts. He acts more boldly, and avowedly discusses 
^' the relation of virtue to utility.'*^ He was compelled 
by that discussion to make those concessions which so 
much abridge this controversy. ** Utility and virtue are 
so related, that there is perhaps no action generally felt 
to be virtuous, which it would not be beneficial that all 
men in similar circumstances should imitate.^^ * <^ In 
every case of benefit or injury willingly done, there arise ' 
certain emotions of moral approbation or disapproba- 
tion." -f" " The intentional produce of evil, as pure evil, 
is always hated ; and that of good, as pur6 good, always 
loved.'^^ All virtuous acts are thus admitted to be 
universally beneficial ; morality and the general benefit 
are acknowledged always to coincide. It is hard to say, 
then, why they should not be reciprocally tests of each 
other, though in a very diflTerent way; — ^the virtuous 



* Lectures, vol. iv. p. 45. The unphilosophical word ^' perhaps " must 
be struck out of the proposition, unless the whole be ecmsidercd as a mere 
conjecture. It limits no affirmation, but destro3rs it, by converting it into a 
guess. See the like concession, vol. iv. p. 33. with some words interlarded, 
which betray a sort of reluctance and fluctuation, indicative of the difficulty 
with which Brown smuggled to withhold his assent from truths which he 
unreasonably dreaded. 

t Ibid. voL in. p. 567. t It>id. vol. ui. p. 621 . 
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feelii^s, fitted m they are by immediate appearance, by 
quick and powerful action, being tuffident tetts of 
morality in the moment of action, and few all practical 
purposes ; while the consideration of tendency to general 
happiness, a more obscure and slowly discoTcrable 
quality, should be applied in general reasoning, as a test 
of the sendments and dispositions themselTes. It has 
been thus employed, and no proof has been attempted, 
that it has ever deceived those who used it in the proper 
place. It has uniformly served to justify our moral con- 
stitution, and to show how reasonable it is for us to be 
guided in action by our higher feelings. At all events, it 
should be, but has not been considered, that from these 
concessions alone it follows, that beneficial tendency is at 
least one constant property of virtue. Is not this, in 
effect, an admission that beneficial tendency does dis- 
tinguish virtuous acta and dispositions firom those which 
we call vicious ? If the criterion be incomplete or de- 
lusive, let its faults be specified, and let some other 
quality be p<unted out, which, either singly or in combi- 
nation with beneficial tendmcy, may more perfectly indi- 
cate the distinction. 

5. But let us not be assailed by arguments which 
leave untouched its value as a test, and are in truth 
directed only against its fitness as an immediate incentive 
and guide to right action. To those who contend for its 
use in the latter character, it must be left to defend, if 
they can, so untenable a position. But all others must 
regard as pure sophistry the use of arguments against it 
as a test, which really shew nothing more than its acknow- 
ledged unfitness to be a motive. 

6. When voluntary benefit and voluntary injury are 
pointed out as the main, if not the sole objects of moral 
approbation and disapprobation,**^when we are told truly, 
that the production of good, as good, is always loved, 
and that of evil, as such, always hated, — can we require 
a more clear, short, and unanswerable proofs that bene- 
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fi^cdal tendency is an essential quaUty of yirtue ? It if 
indeed an evidently necestory consequence of this state- 
ipent, that if benevolence be amiable in itself, our afFec^ 
tion for it must increase with its extent ; and tbftt no man 
can be in ^ perfectly right state of mind, whoj if he con- 
sider generic hiq^piness at all, is not ready to acknow- 
ledge that a good man must regard it as being in its own 
nature the most desirable of dU objects, however the con- 
stitution and circumstances 6f human natuife may render 
it Unfit or impossible to pursue it directly as the object of 
life. It is at the same time apparent that no such man 
qan consider any habitual disposition, clearly discerned 
to be in its whole restilt at varittice with general happi^- 
ness, as not unworthy of being Cultivated, or as not fit to 
, be rooted out. It is manifest that, if it were otherwise, 
I h^ would cease to be benevolent As s(>on as we conceive 
the sublime idea of a Being who not only foresees, but 
commands, all the consequences of the actions of all 
voluntary ageUts, this scheme of reasoning appears f^ 
more cleat. In such a case if out moral sentiments re^ 
toAia the same, they compel us to attribute bis whole 
government of the world to benevolence. The conse- 
quence is as necessary as in any process of reason ; for 
i£ our moral nature be supposed^ it will appear self- 
evident, that it is as much impossible for us to love and 
revere such a Being, if we ascribe to him a mixed or 
imperfect benevolence, as to believe the most positive 
conttadiction in terms. Now, as religion consists in that 
love and reverence, it is evident that it cannot subsist 
without a belief in benevolence as the sole principle of 
divine government. It is nothing to tell us that this is 
not a process of reasoning, or, to speak more exactly, 
that the first propositions are assumed. The first proposi- 
tions in every discussion relating to intellectual operations 
must likewise be assumed. Conscience is not reason, but 
it is not less an essential part of human nature than 
reason. Principles which arc essential to all its opera- 
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tions are as much entided to immediate and implicit 
assent, as those principles which stand in the same rela- 
tion to the reasoning faculties. The laws prescribed by 
a benevolent Being to his creatures must necessarily be 
founded on the principle of promoting their happiness. 
It would be singular indeed, if the proofs of the goodness 
of God, legible in every part of nature, should not, 
above all others, be most discoverable and conspicuous 
in the beneficial tendency of his moral laws. 

7* But we are asked, if tendency to general welfare be 
the standard of virtue, why is it not always present to 
the contemplation of every man who does or prefers a 
virtuous action ? Must not utility be in that case '* the 
felt essence of virtue?^* Why are other ends, besides 
general happiness, fit to be morally pursued ? 

8. These questions, which are all founded on that con- 
fusion of the theory of actions with the theory of senti- 
mentSy against which the reader was so early wamed,-f* 
might be dismissed with no more than a reference to that 
distinction from the forgetfulness of which they have 
arisen. By those advocates of utility, indeed, who hold 
it to be a necessary part of their system, that some 
glimpse at least of tendency to personal or general well- 
being is an essential part of the motives which render an 
action virtuous, these questions cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. Against such they are arguments of irresistible 
force ; but against the doctrine itself, rightly understood 
and justly bounded, they are altogether powerless. The 
reason why there may, and must be, many ends morally 
more fit to be pursued in practice than general happiness, 
is plainly to be found in the limited capacity of man. 
A perfectly good Being, who foresees and commands all 
the consequences of action, cannot indeed be conceived 
by us to have any other end in view than general well- 
being. Why evil exists under that perfect government, 

• Lectures, vol. iv. p. 3a .|. See supra, p. «— 10. 
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is a question towards the solution of which the human 
understanding can scarcely advance a single step. But 
all who hold the evil to exist only for good, and own 
their inability to explain why or how, are perfectly 
exempt from any charge of inconsistency in their obedi- 
ence to the dictates of their moral nature. The measure 
of the faculties of man renders it absolutely necessary 
for him to have many other practical ends ; the pursuit 
of all of which is moral, when it actually tends to general 
happiness, though that last end never entered into the 
contemplation of the agent. It is impossible for us to 
calculate the effects of a single action, any more than 
the chances of a single life. But let it not be hastily 
concluded, that the calculation of consequences is im> 
possible in moral subjects. To calculate the general 
tendency of every sort of human action, is a possible, 
easy, and common operation. The general good effects 
of temperance, prudence, fortitude, justice, benevolence, 
gratitude, veracity, fidelity,— of the affections of kindred, 
and of love for our country, — ^are the subjects of calcula- 
tions which, taken as generalities, are absolutely un- 
erring. They are founded on a larger and firmer basis 
of more uniform experience, than any of those ordinary 
calculations which govern prudent men in the whole 
business of life. An appeal to these daily and familiar 
transactions furnishes at once a decisive answer, both to 
those advocates of utility who represent the consideration 
of it as a necessary ingredient in virtuous motives, as 
well as moral approbation, and to those opponents who 
turn the unwarrantable inferences of unskilful advocates 
into proofs of the absurdity into which the doctrine leads. 
9. The cultivation of dl the habitual sentiments &om 
which the various classes of virtuous actions flow — the 
constant practice of such actions — ^the strict observance 
of rules in all that province of Ethics which can be sub- 
jected to rules — the watchful care of all the outworks of 
every part of duty, of that descending series of useful 
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habits which, being securities to virtue, become them- 
selres virtues,* — ^are so many ends which it U absolutely 
necessary for man to pursue and to seek for dieir own 
sake. 

10. " I saw D'Alembert,'^ says a very late writer, 
*^ congratulate a young man very coldly, who brought 
him a solution of a problem. The young man aaid, ' I 
have done this in order to have a seat in the Academy." 
* Sir," answered D'Alembert, ^ with such dispositions you 
never will earn one. Science must be loved for ita own 
sake, and not for the advantage to be derived. No other 
principle will enable a man to make progress in the 
sciences.** ^ * It is singular that D^Alembert should not 
perceive the extensive application of this truth to the 
whole nature of man. No man can make progress in a 
virtue who does not seek it for its own sake. No man if 
a firiend, a lover of his country, a kind £»ther, a dutifol 
son, who does not con^der the cultivation of ^Eectioo 
and the performance of duty in all these cases re- 
spectively as incumbent on him for thdur own sake, and 
not for the advantage to be derived firom them* Wbo;" 
ever serves another with a view of advantage to himself 
is universally acknowledged not to act from affection. 
But the more immediate application of this truth to our 
purpose is, that in the case of those virtues which are die 
means of cultivating and preserving other virtues, it is 
necessary to acquire love and reverence for the secondary 
virtues for their own sake, without which they never will 
be effectual means of sheltering and strengthening those 
intrinsically higher qualities to which they are appointed 
to minister. Every moral act must be considered as an 
end, and men must banish from their practioe the regard 
to the most naturally subordinate duty as a meansi 
Those who are perplexed by the supposition that sou 
condary virtues, making up by the extent of their ben&» 

* Memoint d« Mondooitr, vol, i. p^ 60. 
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ficial tendency for what in each particular instance they 
may want in magnitude^ may become of as great im*' 
portance as the primary virtues themselves, would do 
well to consider a parallel though very homely case. A 
house is useful for many purposes : many of these pur- 
poses are in themselves, for the time, more important 
than shelter. The destruction of the house may, never- 
theless become a greater evil than the defeat of several 
of these purposes, because it is permanently convenient, 
and indeed necessary to the ei^ecution of most of them. 
A floor is made for warmth, tot dryness — to support 
tables, chairs, beds, and all the household implements 
which contribute to accommodation and to pleasure. 
The flpot is valuable only as a means ; but, as the only 
means by which many ends are attained, it may be much 
more valuable than some of them. The taUe might be> 
and generally is, of more valuable timber than the floor ; 
but the workmen who should for that reason take more 
p^s in making the table strong than the floor secure, 
Would not long be employed by customers of common 
sense. The connection <^ that part of morality which 
regulates \k& intercourse of the sexes with benevolence, 
affords the most striking instance of the very great im« 
portance which may belong to a virtue, in itself 
secondary, but on which the general cultivation <^ the 
highest virtues permanently depends. Delicacy and 
modesty may be thought chiefly worthy of cultivation, 
because they guard purity; but they must be loved fc^ 
tilieir own sake, without which they cannot flourish^ 
Furity is the sole school of domestic fiddity, and domestie 
fidelity is the only nursery of the afiections betweeil 
patients and children, from children towards each others 
and, through these affections, of all the kindness which 
renders the world habitable. At each step in the jhto^ 
gress, the appropriate end must be loved for ito own 
sake ; and it is easy to see how the only means of sowing 
the seeds of benevolence, in all its forms, may become of 
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far greater importance than many of the modifications 
and exertions even of benevolence itself To those who 
will consider this subject, it will not long seem strange 
that the sweetest and most gentle affections grow up only 
under the apparently cold and dark shadow of stem 
duty. The obligation is strengthened, not weakened, 
by the consideration that it arises from human imperfec- 
tion ; which only proves it to be founded on the nature 
of man. It is enough that the pursuit of all these 
separate ends leads to general well-being, the promotion 
of which is the final purpose of the creation. 

11. The last and most specious argument against 
beneficial tendency, even as a test, is conveyed in the 
question, why moral approbation is not bestowed on every 
thing beneficial, instelid of being confined, as it con- 
fessedly is, to voluntary acts. It may plausibly be said, 
that the establishment of the beneficial tendency of all 
those voluntary acts which are the objects of moral appro- 
bation is not sufficient, since, if such tendency be the 
standard, it ought to follow, that whatever is useful 
should also be morally approved. To answer, as has 
before been done,* that experience gradually limits 
moral approbation and disapprobation to voluntary acts, 
by teaching us that they influence the will, but are wholly 
wasted if they be applied to any other object, — though 
the fact be true, and contributes somewhat to the result, 
is certainly not enough. It is at best a partial solution. 
Perhaps, on reconsideration, it is entitled only to a 
secondary place. To seek a foundation for imiversal, 
ardent, early, and immediate feelings, in processes of an 
intellectual nature, has, since the origin of philosophy, 
been the grand error of ethical inquirers into human 
nature. To seek for such a foundation in association, an 
early and insensible process, which confessedly mingles 
itself with the composition of our first and simplest 

* See supra, p. 99, 100. 
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feelings, and which is common to both parts of our nature, 
is not liable to the same animadversion. If conscience be 
uniformly produced by the regular and harmonious co- 
operation of many processes of association, the objection 
is in reality a challenge to produce a complete theory of 
it, founded on that principle, by exhibiting such a full 
account of all these processes as may satisfactorily explain 
why it proceeds thus far and no farther. This would be 
a very arduous attempt, and perhaps it may be premature. 
But something may be more modestly tried towards an 
outline^ which, though it might leave many particulars 
unexplained, may justify a reasonable expectation that 
they are not incapable of explanation ; and may even 
now assign such reasons for the limitation of approbation 
to voluntary acts, as may convert the objection derived 
from that fact into a corroboration of the doctrines to 
which it has been opposed as an insurmountable diffi- 
culty. Such an attempt will naturally lead to the close 
of the present Dissertation. The attempt has indeed 
been already made,^ but not without great apprehensions 
on the part of the author that he has not been clear 
enough, especially in those parts which appeared to him- 
self to owe most to his own reflection. He will now 
endeavour, at the expense of some repetition, to be more 
satisfactory. 

12, There must be primary pleasures, pains, and even 
appetites, which arise from no prior state of mind, and 
which, if explained at all, can be derived only from bodily 
organization; for if there were not, there could be no 
secondary desires. What the number of the underived 
principlea may be, is a question to which the answers of 
philosophers have been extremely various, and of which 
the consideration is not necessary to our present purpose. 
The rules of philosophizing, however, require that causes 
should not be multiplied without necessity. Of two 

* See «»pra, p. 82^4, 113.118. 
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explanations, therefore, which give aa equally satisfactory 
account of appearances, that theory is manifestly to be 
preferred which supposes the smaller number of ultimate 
and inexplicable principles. This maxim, it is true, is 
subject to three indispensable conditions. 1. That the 
principles employed in the explanation should be known 
really to exist: in which consists the main distinction 
between hypothesis and theory. Gravity is a principle 
universally known to exist ; ether and a nervous fluid are 
mere suppositions. 3. That these principles should be 
known to produce effects like those which are ascribed to 
them in the theory. This is a further distinction between 
hypothesis and theory ; for there are an infinite number 
of degrees of likeness, from the faint resemblances which 
have led some to fancy that the functions of the nerves 
depend on electricity, to the remarkable coincidences 
between the appearances of projectiles on earth, and the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, which constitutes the 
Newtonian system ; a theory now perfect, though exclu- 
sively founded on analogy, and in which one of the classes 
of phenomena brought together by it is not the subject 
of direct experience. 3. That it should correspond, if 
not with all the facts to be explained, at least with so 
great a majority of them as to render it highly probable 
that means will in time be found of reconciling it to all. 
It is only on this ground that the Newt<mian system 
justly claimed the title of a legitimate theory during that 
long period when it was unable to explain many celestial 
appearances, before the labours of a century, and the 
genius of Laplace, at length completed the the<»ry, by 
adapting it to all the phenomena. A theory may be just 
before it is complete. 

13. In the application of these canons to the theory 
which derives most of the principles qf human action 
from the transfer of a small number of pleasures, perhaps 
organic, by the law of association to a vast variety of new 
objects, it cannot be denied, 1st. That it satisfies the 
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first of the above conditions, inasmuch as association is 
really one of the laws of human nature ; 2dly. That it 
also satisfies the second, for association certainly produces 
efibcts like those which are referred to it by this theory, 
otherwise there would be no secondary desires, no acquired 
relishes and dislikes; — ^facts universally acknowledged, 
which are and can be explained only by the principle 
called by Hobbes mental discourse ; — by Locke, Hume, 
Hartley, Condillac, and the majority of speculators, as 
well as in common speech, association; — by Tucker, 
translation ; — and by Brown, suggestion. The facts 
generally referred to the principle resemble those which 
are claimed for it by the theory in this important par- 
ticular, that in both cases equally, pleasure becomes 
attached to perfectly new things, so that the derivative 
desires become perfectly independent on the primary. The 
great dissimilarity of these two classes of passions has been 
supposed to consist in this, that the former always regards 
the interests of the individual, while the latter regards the 
welfare of others. The philosophical world has been 
almost entirely divided into two sects ; the partisans of 
selfishness, comprising mostly all the predecessors of 
Butler, and the greater part of his successors ; and the 
advocates of benevolence, who have generally contended 
that the reality of disinterestedness depends on its being 
a primary principle. Enough has been said by Butler 
against the more fatal heresy of selfishness. Something 
has already been said against the error of the advocates 
of disinterestedness, in the progress of this attempt to 
develope ethical truths historically, in the order in which 
inquiry and controversy brought them out with increasing 
brightness. The analogy of the material world is indeed 
faint, and often delusive ; yet we dare not utterly reject 
that on which the whole technical language of mental 
and moral science is necessarily grounded. The whole 
creation teems with instances where the most powerful 
agents and the most lasting bodies are the acknowledged 

2e2 
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results of the composition, sometimes of a few, often of 
many elements. These compounds often in their turn 
become the elements of other substances ; and it is with 
them that we are conversant chiefly in the pursuits of 
knowledge, solely in the concerns of life. No man ever 
fancied, that because they were compounds, they were 
therefore less real. It is impossible to confound them 
with any of the separate elements which contribute 
towards their formation. But a much more close resem- 
blance presents itself. Every secondary desire, or 
acquired relish, involves in it a transfer of pleasure to 
something which was before indifferent or disagreeable* 
Is the new pleasure the less real for being acquired ? Is 
it not often preferred to the original enjoyment ? Are 
not many of these secondary pleasures indestructible? 
Do not many of them survive primary appetites ? Lastly, 
the important principle of regard ta our own general 
welfare, which disposes us to prefer it to immediate plea- 
sure, unfortunately called self-love (as if, in any intelli- 
gible sense of the term love^ it were possible for a man to 
love himself), is perfectly intelligible if its origin be 
ascribed to association, but utterly incomprehensible if it 
be considered as prior to the appetites and desires, which 
alone furnish it with materials. As happiness consists of 
satisfactions, self-love presupposes appetites and desires 
which are to be satisfied. If the order of time were 
important, the affections are formed at an earlier period 
than many self-regarding passions, and they always pre- 
cede the formation of self-love. 

14. Many of the later advocates of the disinterested 
system, though recoiling firom an apparent approach to 
the selfishness into which the purest of their antagonists 
had occasionally fallen, were gradually obliged to make 
concessions to the derivative system, though clogged with 
the contradictory assertion, that it was only a refinement 
of selfishness : and we have seen that Brown, the last and 
not the least in genius of them, has nearly abandoned the 
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greater, though not indeed the most important part of the 
territory in dispute, and scarcely contends for any unde- 
rived principle but the moral faculty. 

15. In this state of opinion among the very small 
number in Great Britain who still preserve some remains 
of a taste for such speculations, it is needless here to trace 
the application of the law of association to the formation 
of the secondary desires, whether private or social. For 
our present purposes, the explanation of their origin may 
be assumed to be satisfactory. In what follows, it must, 
however, be steadily borne in mind, that this concession 
involves an admission that the pleasure derived from low 
objects may be transferred to the most pure ; that from a 
part of a self- regarding appetite such a pleasure may 
become a portion of a perfectly disinterested desire ; and 
that the disinterested nature and absolute independence 
of the latter are not in the slightest degree impaired by 
the consideration, that it is formed by one of those grand 
mental processes to which the formation of the other 
habitual states of the human mind have been, with great 
probability, ascribed. 

16. — 1. When the social affections are thus formed, they 
are naturally followed in every instance by the will to do 
whatever can promote their object. 2. Compassion 
excites a voluntary determination to do whatever relieves 
the person pitied. 3. The like process must occur in 
every case of gratitude, generosity, and affection. 4, No- 
thing so uniformly follows the kind disposition as the act 
of will, because it is the only means by which the bene- 
volent desire can be gratified. 5. The result of what 
Brown justly calls ^' a finer analysis/^ shews a mental 
contiguity of the affection to the volition to be much 
closer than appears on a coarser examination of this part 
of our nature. 6. No wonder, then, that the strongest 
association, the most active power of reciprocal suggestion, 
should subsist between them. 7* ^^ ^U the affections 
are delightful, so the volitions, voluntary acts which are 
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the only means of their gratification, become agreeable 
objects of contemplation of the mind. 8. The habitual 
disposition to perform them is felt in ourselves, and 
observed in others, with satisfaction. 9. As these feel- 
ings become more lively, the absence of them may be 
viewed in ourselves with a pain, in others with an aliena- 
tion capable of indefinite increase. 10. They become 
entirely independent sentiments ; still, however, receiving 
constant supplies of nourishment from their parent 
afiections, which, in well-balanced minds, reciprocally 
strengthen each other ; unlike the unkind passions, which 
are constantly engaged in the most angry conflicts of 
civil war. 11. In this state we desire to experience these 
beneficent volitions, to cultivate a disposition towards 
them, and to do every correspondent voluntary act. 

12. They are for their own sake the objects of desire. 

13. They thus constitute a large portion of those emo- 
tions, desires, and affections, which regard certain dis- 
positions of the mind and determinations of the will as 
their sole and ultimate ^id. 14. These are what are 
called the moral sense, the moral sentiments, or best, 
though most simply, by the ancient name of Conscience; 
which has the merit, in our language, of being applied to 
no other purpose, which peculiarly marks the strong 
working of these feelings on conduct, and which, from its 
solemn and sacred character, is well adapted to denote 
the venerable authority of the highest principle of human 
nature. 

17. Nor is this all. It has abeady been seen that not 
only sympathy with the suflerer, but indignation against 
the wrong-doer, contributes a large and important share 
towards the moral feelings. We are angry at those who 
disappoint our wish for the happiness of others. We 
make the resentment of the innocent person wronged our 
own. Our moderate anger approves all well-proportioned 
punishment of the wrong-doer. We hence approve those 
dispositions and actions of voluntary agents which pro- 
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Tiiote such suitable punishment, and disapprove those 
which hinder its infliction or destroy its effect; at the 
head of which may be placed that excess of punishment 
beyond the average feelings of good men which turns the 
indignation of the calm by-stander against the culprit 
into pity. In this state, when anger is duly moderated,— 
when it is proportioned to the wrong, — ^when it is detached 
from personal considerations, — ^when dispositions and 
actions are its ultimate objects, — ^it becomes a sense of 
justice, and is so purified as to be fitted to be a new ele- 
ment of conscience. There is no part of morality which 
is so directly aided by a conviction of the necessity of 
its obs^vance to the general interest, as justice. The 
<;onnection between them Ls discoverable by the most 
^common understanding. All public deliberations profess 
the public welfare to be their object ; all laws propose it 
as their end. This calm principle of public utility serves 
to mediate between the sometimes repugnant feelings 
which arise in the punishment of criminals, by repressing 
undue pity on one hand, and reducing resentment to its 
proper level on the other. Hence the unspeakable im- 
portance of criminal laws as a part of the moral education 
of mankind. Whenever they carefully conform to the 
moral sentiments of the age and country, — when they 
are withheld from approaching the limits within which 
the disapprobation of good men would confine punish- 
ment, they contribute in the highest degree to increase 
the ignominy of crimes, to make men recoil from the 
first suggestions of criminality, and to nourish and mature 
the sense of justice, which lends new vigour to the con- 
science with which it has been united. 

18. Other contributary streams present themselves. 
Qualities which are necessary to virtue, but may be sub- 
servient to vice, may, independently of that excellence or 
of that defect, be in themselves admirable. Courage^ 
energy, decision, are of this nature. In their wild state 
they are often savage and destructive. When they are 
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tmined by the society of the affections, and trained up in 
obedience to the moral faculty, they become virtues of 
the highest order, and, by their name of magnanimity^ 
proclaim the general sense of mankind that they are the 
characteristic qualities of a great soul. They retain 
whatever was admirable in their unreclaimed state, toge- 
ther with all that they borrow firom their new associate 
and their high ruler. Their nature, it must be owned, 
is prone to evil; but this propensity does not hinder 
them from being rendered capable of being ministers of 
good, in a state where the gentler virtues require to be 
vigorously guarded against the attacks of daring de- 
pravity. It is thus that the strength of the well- 
educated elephant is sometimes employed in vanquishing 
the fierceness of the tiger, and sometimes used as a means 
of defence against the shock of his brethren of the same 
species. The delightful contemplation, however, of these 
qualities, when purely applied, becomes one of the senti- 
ments of which the dispositions and actions of voluntary 
agents are the direct and final object. By this resem- 
blance they are associated with the other moral principles, 
and with them contribute to form Conscience, which, as 
the master faculty of the soul, levies such large contri- 
butions on every province of human nature. 

19. It is important, in this point of view, to consider 
also the moral approbation which is undoubtedly bestowed 
on those dispositions and actions of voluntary agents 
which terminate in their own satisfaction, security, and 
well-being. They have been called duties to ourselves, 
as absurdly as a regard to our own greatest happiness is 
called self-love. But it cannot be reasonably doubted, 
that intemperance, improvidence, timidity, even when 
considered only in relation to the individual, are not only 
regretted as imprudent, but blamed as morally wrong. 
It was excellently observed by Aristotle, that a man is 
not commended as temperate^ so long as it costs him 
efforts of self-denial to persevere in the practice of tem- 
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perance, but only when he prefers that virtue for its 
own sake. He is not meek, nor brave, as long as the 
most vigorous self-command is necessary to bridle his 
anger or his fear. On the same principle, he may be 
judicious or prudent; but he is not benevolent if he 
confers benefits with a view to his own greatest happiness. 
In like manner, it is ascertained by experience, that all 
the masters of science and of art — ^that all those who have 
successfiilly pursued truth and knowledge — ^love them 
for their own sake, without regard to the generally ima- 
ginary dower of interest, or even to the dazzling crown 
which fame may place on their heads.* But it may still 
be reasonably asked, why these use^ qualities are 
morally improved, and how they become capable of being 
combined with those public and disinterested sentiments 
which principally constitute conscience P The answer is, 
because they are entirely conversant with volitions and 
voluntary actions, and in that respect resemble the other 
constituents of conscience, with which they are thereby 
fitted to mingle and coalesce. Like those other prin- 
ciples, they may be detached from what is personal and 
outward, and fixed on the dispositions and actions, which 
are the only means of promoting their ends. The sequence 
of these principles and acts of will becomes so frequent, 
that the association between both may be as firm as in 
the former cases. All those sentiments of which the 
final object is a state of the will, become thus intimately 

* See t?ie Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficultiet^ a discourse fonning 
the first part oi the third volume of the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, London, 1829. The author of this Essay, for it can be no other 
than Mr. Brougham, will by others be placed at the head of those who, 
in the midst of arduous employments, and surrounded by all the allurements 
of society, yet find leisure for exerting the unwearied vigour of their minds 
in every mode of r^idering permanent service to the human species ; more 
especially in spreading a love of knowledge, and diffusing useful truth 
among all classes of men. These voluntary occupations deserve our atten- 
tion still less as examples of prodigious power than as proofs of an intimate 
conviction, which binds them by unity of purpose with his public duties, that 
(to use the almost djdng words of an excellent person) ^^ man can neither 
be happy without virtue, nor actively virtuous without liberty, nor securely 
free without rational knowledge." (Close of Sir W. Jones's last Z>m- 
eourse to the Asiatic Society ^ Cakutta.) 
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and inseparably blended; and of that perfect state of 
solution (if such words may be allowed) the result is 
Conscience — ^the judge and arbiter of human conduct ; 
which, though it does not supersede ordinary motives 
of virtuous feelings and habits, which are the ordinary 
motives of good actions, yet exercises a lawful authority 
even over them, and ought to blend with them. What- 
soever actions and dispositions are approved by conscience 
acquire the name of virtues or duties: they are pro- 
nounced to deserve commendation ; and we are justly 
considered as under a moral obligation to practise the 
actions and cultivate the dispositions. 

20. The coalition of the private and public feelings is 
very remarkable in two points of view, from which it 
seems hitherto to have been scarcely observed. Firsts 
It illustrates very forcibly all that has been here offered 
to prove, that the peculiar character of the moral sen- 
timents consists in their exclusive reference to states of 
willy and that every feeling which has that quality, when 
it is purified from all admixture with different objects, 
becomes capable of being absorbed into Conscience, and 
of being assimilated to it, so as to become a part of it. 
For no feelings can be more unlike each other in their 
object than the private and the social ; and yet, as both 
employ voluntary actions as their sole immediate means, 
both may be transferred by association to states of the 
will, in which case they are transmuted into moral senti- 
ments. No example of the coalition of feelings in their 
general nature less widely asunder, could afford so much 
support to this position. Secondly^ By raising qualities 
useful to ourselves to the rank of virtues, it throws a 
strong light on the relation of virtue to individual 
interest ; very much as justice illustrates the relation of 
morality to general interest. The coincidence of morality 
with individual interest is an important truth in Ethics. 
It is most manifest in that part of Ethics which we are 
now considering. A calm regard to our general interest 
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is indeed a faint and infrequent motive of action. Its 
chief advantage is, that it is regular, and that its move* 
ments may be calculated. In deliberate conduct it may 
often be relied on, though perhaps never safely without 
knowledge of the whole temper and character. But in 
moral reasoning, at least, the coincidence is of unspeak- 
able advantage. If there be a miserable man who has 
cold affections, a weak sense of justice, dim perceptions 
of right and wrong, and faint feelings of them ; — ^if, still 
more wretched, his heart be constantly torn and devoured 
by malevolent passions — the vidtures of the soul ; — we 
have one resource still left, even in cases so dreadful. 
Even he still retains a human principle, to which we can 
speak. He must own that he has some wish for his own 
lasting welfare. We can prove to him that his state of 
mind is inconsistent with it. It may be impossible indeed 
to shew, that while his disposition continues the same, he 
can derive any enjoyment from the practice of virtue. 
But it may be most clearly shewn, that every advance in 
the amendment of that disposition is a step towards even 
temporal happiness. If he do not amend his character, 
we may compel him to own that he is at variance with 
himself, and offends against a principle of which even he 
must recognise the reasonableness. 

21. The formation of Conscience from so many ele- 
ments, and especially the combination of elements so 
unlike as the private desires and the social affections, 
early contributes to give it the appearance of that sim- 
plicity and independence which in its mature state really 
distinguish it. It becomes, from these circumstances, 
more difficult to dibtinguish its separate principles ; and 
it is impossible to exhibit them in separate action. The 
affinity of these various passions to each other, which 
consists in their having no object but states of the will, 
is the only common property which strikes the mind. 
Hence the facility with which the general terms, first 
probably limited to the relations between ourselves and 
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others, are gradually extended to all voluntary acts and 
dispositions. Prudence and temperance become the ob- 
jects of moral approbation. When imprudence is imme- 
diately disapproved by the by-stander, without deliberate 
consideration of its consequences, it is not only dis- 
pleasing, as being pernicious, but it is blamed as wrong, 
though with a censure so much inferior to that bestowed 
on inhumanity and injustice, as may justify those writers 
who use the milder term improper. At length, when the 
general words come to signify the objects of moral appro- 
bation, and the reverse, they denote merely the power to 
excite feelings which are as independent as if they were 
underived, and which coalesce the more perfectly, because 
they are detached from objects so various and unlike, as 
to render their return to their primitive state very 
difficult 

22. The question,* why we do not morally approve the 
useful qualities of actions which are altogether involun- 
tary, may now be shortly and satisfiu^rily answered: 
because conscience is in perpetual contact, as it were, 
with all the dispositions and actions of voluntary agents, 
and is by that means indissolubly associated with them 
exclusively. It has a direct action on the will, and a 
constant mental contiguity to it It has no such mental 
contiguity to involuntary changes. It has never perhaps 
been observed, that an operation of the conscience pre- 
cedes all acts deliberate enough to be in the highest sense 
voluntary, and does so as much when it is defeated as 
when it prevails. In either case the association is 
repeated. It extends to the whole of the active man. 
All passions have a definite outward object to which they 
tend, and a limited sphere within which they act. But 
conscience has no object but a state of will ; and as an 
act of will is the sole means of gratifying any passion, 
conscience is co-extensive with the whole man, and with- 

* See iupra^ p. 85. 
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out encroachment curbs or aids every feeling, even within 
the peculiar province of that feeling itself. As will is the 
universal means, conscience, which regards will, must be 
a universal principle. As nothing is interposed between 
conscience and the will when the mind is in its healthy 
state, the dictate of conscience is followed by the deter- 
mination of the will, with a promptitude and exactness 
which very naturally is likened to the obedience of an 
inferior to the lawful commands of those whom he deems 
to be rightfully placed over him. It therefore seems 
clear, that on the theory which has been attempted, moral 
approbation must be limited to voluntary operations, and 
conscience must be universal, independent, and com- 
manding. 

23. One remainingdifBculty may perhaps be objected to 
the general doctrines of this Dissertation, though it does 
not appear at any time to have been urged against other 
modifications of the same principle. " If moral appro- 
bation,'^ it may be said, " involve no perception of 
beneficial tendency, whence arises the coincidence be- 
tween that principle and the moral sentiments ?^ It may 
seem at first sight, that such a theory rests the foundation 
of morals upon a coincidence altogether mysterious, and 
apparently capricious and fantastic. Waiving all other 
answers, let us at once proceed to that which seems con- 
clusive. It is true that conscience rarely contemplates 
so distant an object as the welfare of all sentient beings. 
But to what point is every one of its elements directed ? 
What, for instance, is the aim of aU the social affections.^ 
Nothing but the production of larger or smaller masses of 
happiness among those of our fellow-creatures who are 
the objects of these affections. In every case these affec- 
tions promote happiness, as far as their foresight and their 
power extend. What can be more conducive, or even 
necessary, to the being and well-being of society, than 
the rules of justice? Are not the angry passions them- 
selves, as far as they are ministers of morality, employed 
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in removing hinderanccs to the welfare of ourselves and 
others, which is indirectly promoting it? The private 
passions terminate indeed in the happiness of the indivi- 
vidual, which* however, is a part of general happiness, 
and the part over which we have most power. Every 
principle of which conscience is composed has some por- 
tion of happiness for its object. To that point they all 
converge. General happiness is not indeed one of the 
natural objects of conscience, because our voluntary acts 
are not felt and perceived to affect it. But how small a 
step is left for reason. It only casts up the items of the 
account. It has only to discover that the acts of those 
who labour to promote separate portions of happiness 
must increase the amount of the whole. It may be truly 
said, that if observation and experience did not clearly 
ascertain that beneficial tendency is the constant attend- 
ant and mark of all virtuous dispositions and actions, the 
same great truth would be revealed to us by the voice of 
conscience. The coincidence, instead of being arbitrary, 
arises necessarily from the laws of human nature, and the 
circumstances in which mankind are placed. We per- 
form and approve virtuous actions, partly because con- 
science regards them a& right, partly because we are 
prompted to them by good affections. All these affections 
contribute towards general well-being, though it were not 
necessary, nor would it be fit, that the agent should be 
distracted by the contemplation of that vast and remote 
object. 

The various relations of conscience to religion we have 
already been led to consider on the principles of Butler, 
of Berkeley, of Paley, and especially of Hartley, who was 
led by his own piety to contemplate as the last and 
highest stage of virtue and happiness, a sort of self- 
annihilation, which, however unsuitable to the present 
condition of mankind, yet places in the strongest light 
the disinterested character of the system, of which it is a 
conceiveable though perhaps not attainable result. The 
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completeness and rigour acquired by conscience, when all 
its dictates are revered as the commands of a perfectly 
wise and good Being, are so obvious, that they cannot be 
questioned by any reasonable man, however extensive his 
incredulity may be. It is thus that conscience can add 
the warmth of an affection to the inflexibility of principle 
and habit. It is true that, in examining the evidence of 
the divine original of a religious system, in estimating an 
imperfect religion, or in comparing the demerits of reli- 
gions of human origin, conscience must be the standard 
chiefly applied. But it foUows with equal clearness, that 
those who have the happiness to find satisfaction and 
repose in divine revelation, are bound to consider all those 
precepts for the government of the will, delivered by it, 
which are manifestly universal, as the rules to which all 
their feelings and actions shovdd conform. The true dis- 
tinction between conscience and a taste for moral beauty 
has already been pointed out;* a distinction which, not- 
withstanding its simplicity, has been unobserved by 
philosophers, perhaps on account of the frequent co- 
operation and intermixture of the two feelings. Most 
speculators have either denied the existence of the taste, 
or kept it out of view in their theory, or exalted it to the 
place which is rightfully filled only by conscience. Yet 
it is perfectly obvious that, like all the other feelings called 
pleasures of imagination, it terminates in delightful con- 
templation, while the moral faculty always aims exclu- 
sively at voluntary action. Nothing can more clearly 
shew that this last quality is the characteristic of con- 
science, than its being thus found to distinguish that 
faculty from the sentiments which most nearly resemble 
it, most frequently attend it, and are most easily blended 
with it. — Mackintosh, Dissert. Encyclop. Britan. 
Sect 7- 

* See supra, p. 117, 118* 
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with 30 Plates. 8vo. 21». 

Journals, Conversations, and 

Essays relating to Ireland. By Nassau 
William Senior. Second Edition. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21». 

Modern Ireland : its Vital Questions, 
Secret Societies, and Government. By an 
Ulstebbl^n. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Ireland in 1868 the Battle-Field 

for English Party Strife : its Grievances, 
Real and Factitious; Remedies, Abortive 
or Mischievous. By Gerald Fitzgibbon. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 8«. 6d, 

Aa ninstrated History of Ireland, 

from the Earliest Period to the Year of 

Catholic Emancipation. By Mary F. 

CusACK. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 8vo. 18s. Qd. 

The History of India, from the 

Earliest Period to the close of Lord Dal- 
housie's Administration. By John Clark 
Mabshman. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 22s. Qd, 

Indian Polity : a View of the System 
of Administration in India. By Major 
George Chesney, Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. 8vo. with Map, 21*. 

History of the French in India, 

from the Founding of Pondichery in 1674 
to its Capture in 1761. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, Bengal Staff 
Corps. 8vo. IGs. 

Democracy in America. By Ajlexis 

De Tocqueville. Translated by Henry 
Reeve. 2 vols. 8vo. 21». 

History of Grant's Campaign for 

the Capture of Richmond, 1864—1865; 
with an Outline of the Prc\'ious Course of 
the American Civil AVar. By .John Can- 
non. Post 8vo. 12s. Bd. 
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Waterloo Leotares : a Study of tin 

Campaign of 1816. By Colonel Chasub 
C. Chesnbt, R.E. late Proftssor of Military 
Art and History in the Staff College. New 
Edition, nearly ready. 

The Oxford Beformers of 1498; 

being a History of the Fellow-work of John 
Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More. B7 
Fbederic Seebohm. 8vo. 12». 

History of the Beformation in 

Europe in the Time of Calvin. By J. tt 
Merle D'Aubigni^, D.D. Vols. L and 
II. 8vo. 28a. Vol. III. 12». Vol. IV. pries 
16s. and Vol. V. price 16». 

The History of France, from 

Clovis and Charlemagne to the Aocesakm 
of Napoleon HI. By Et&e Evans Cbowk. 
5 vols. 8vo. £4 13». 

The History of Greece. BjCThiel. 

WALL, D.D. Lord Bishop of St Dsvid^t. 
8 vols. fcp. 28». 

The Tale of the Qreat Fendan 

War, from the Histories of Herodotus. By 
George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. Fcp. 3s, Sd. 

Greek History from ThemistodeB 

to Alexander, in a Series of Lives from 
Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A H. 
Clough. Fcp. with 44 Woodcuts, 6s, 

Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By William Mure, of CaldweU. 5 vols. 
8vo. £3 9s, 

History of the Iiiteratore of 

Ancient Greece. By Professor K.L.Mollkb. 
Translated by Lewis and Donaldsov. 
3 vols. 8vo. 21«. 

History of the City of Rome from 

its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of 
the Christian Era. By Tuomas H. Dteb, 
LL.D. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 15». 

History of the Homans tmdeor 

the Empire. By C. Meriyale, LL.D. 
Chaplain to the Speaker. 8 vols, post 8to. 
price 48«. 

The Fall of the Boman Be- 

public : a Short History of the Last Cen- 
tury of the Commonwealth. By the same 
Author. 12mo. 7s, 6d, 

The Conversion of the Boman 

Empire ; the Boyle Lectures for the jmi 
1864, delivered at the Chapel Boyal, White- 
hall. By the same Author. Second EditkuL 
8vo. Ss. 6rf. 

The Conversion of the Northan 

Nations ; the Boyle Lectmes for 186& ^ 
the same Author. 8to. S», Bd, 
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Sistory of the Norman iCings of 

Englaiid, drawn from a New Collation of 
the Contemporary Chronicles by Thomas 
GoBBE, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 1 vol. 8vo. \_Nearly ready. 

History of European Morals from 

Augustus to Charlemagne. % W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28». 

History of the Bise and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. By 
the same Author. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 25». 

God in History ; or, the Progress of 
Man's Faith in the Moral Order of the 
World. By the late Baron BuNSEN. Trans- 
lated from the German by Susanna Wink- 
TTORTH ; with a Preface by the Dean of 
Westminster. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 30». 

Socrates and the Socratio Schools. 

Translated from the German of Dr. E. Zel- 
LER) with the Author's approval, by the 
Rev. Oswald J. Reighel, B.CL. and M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6cf. 

The History of FhHosophy, from 

Thales to Comte. By George Henry 
Lewes. Third Edition, rewritten and en- 
larged. 2 vols. 8vo. 30». 

The English Beformation. By 

F. C. MassinoberD) M.A. Chancellor of 
Lincoln. 4th Edition, revised. Fcp. 7s. 6e?. 



Egypt's Place in Universal His- 
tory ; an Historical Investigation. By 
Baron Bcnsen, D.C.L. Translated by 
C. H. Cottrell, M.A. with Additions by 
S. Birch, LL.D. 5 vols. 8vo. £8 14». 6A 

Mannder's Historical Treasury ; 

comprising a General Introductory Oatlice 
of Universal Historj', and a Series of Sepa- 
rate Histories. Fcp. 10«. Get 

Historical and Chronological En- 

cyclopaBdia, presenting in a brief and con- 
venient form Chronological Notices of all 
the Great Events of Universal History. By 
B. B. Woodward, F.S.A. Librarian to the 
Queen. [Intheprets, 

Critical and Historical Essays 

contributed to the Edinburgh Review by 
the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay : — 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36«. 

Traveller's Edition, in 1 voL 21». 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 24». 

People's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. B$ 

History of the Christian Chnroh, 

from the Ascension of Christ to the Convei] 
sion of Constantine. By E. Burton, D.D 
late Regius Prof, of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Fcp. 3a. 6rf. 

History of the Early Churchy 

from the First Preaching of the Grospel to 
the Council of Nicsea, a.d. 325. By the 
Author of ' Amy Herbert* Fcp. 4s, Qd, 
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Dictionary of General Biography; 

containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of 
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from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
Edited by William L. R. Cates. 8vo. 
price 2l9. 

Memoirs of Baron Btinsen, drawn 

chiefly from Family Papers by his Widow, 
Frances Baroness Bunsen. Second Edi- 
tion, abridged; with 2 Portraits and 4 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21». , 

Idfe and Correspondence of 

Richard Whately, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By E. Jane Whately. Popular 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7«, Qd. 

Idfe of the Dnke of Wellington. 

By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. Popular 
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Additions. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6a. 

Father Mathew: a Biography, 

By John Francis Maouire, M.P. Popular 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3«. ^d. 



Historyof myBeligioas Opinions* 

By J. H. Newman, D.D. Being the Sub- 
stance of Apologia pro Yitft Su&. Post 8voJ 
price 6». 

Letters and Life of Francis 

Bacon, including all his Occasional Works. 
Collected and edited, with a Commentaryi 
by J. Spedding, Trin. ColL Cantab. Vols. 
I. & II. 8vo. 24s. Vols. III. & IV. 24s. 

Life of Pastor FHedner, Founder of 

the Deaconesses' Institution atKaiserswerth. 
Translated from the German by Catherine 
WiNKWORTH. Fcp. 8vo, with Portrait, 
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The Life of Fraoz Schubert, 

translated firom the German of K. Von 
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BeminiaoenoeB of Felix Mendel- 
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Captain Ck>ok'8 Life, Voyages, 

and Diacoreriefl. 18mo. Woodcut.1. 2s, Gc/. 

Ufbof Sir John Bichardson, C.B. 

sometime Inspector of Naval IIoHpitals and 
. Fleets. By the Kev. Johx McImiaitii. 
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Mamoirs of Sir Henry Havelooky 

K.C.B. By John Clauk Marsiiman. 
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Bflsays on Eduoational Beform- 
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Ssaaya, Biographical and Cri- 
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Gecfrge Petrie, IjIi.D. 1LB.LA. 

ice, formerly President of the Royal Hiber- 
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and Archaeology. By William Stokss| 
M.D. &c. Physician-in-Ordinary to the 
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phy. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Stephxk, 
LL.D. Cabinet Kdition. Crown 8iro. 7t. Sd, 

The Earls of Granard : a Memoir of 

the Noble Family of Forbes. Written by 
Admiral the Hon. John Forbes, and Edited 
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Earl of Granard, K.P. 8vo. 10s, 

Vioissitodes of Families. By Sir 

J. Bernard Burke, C.B. Ulster Kingo^ 
Arms. New Edition, remodelled and en- 
larged. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21«. 

Lives of the Tudor Prinoesses, 

including Lady Jane Grey and hor Sisten. 
By AoNKS STRirKLANi), Author of * Lives 
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Bissertationa and Diaouaaiona. By the 
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Xxamination of Sir W. Hamilton's 
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By the same. Third Edition. 8vo. 16«. 
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Inductive. By the same. Seventh Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s, 

Inaugural Address deliverod to the 

University of St Andrews. By John 
Stuart Milt^ 8vo. 5s, j crown 8vo. Is. 



Analysis of the Phenomean of 

the Human Mind. By James Mill. A 
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with additional Notes, by John Stuart 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

The Elements of Political Eoo^ 

nomy. By Henry Dunnino Maclboo, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. IGs, 

A Dictionary of Folitloal Soonomy; 
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and Practical. By the same Author. Vol. 
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Lord Bacon's Works, oblleoted 

and edited by R. L. Ellis, M^ J. Sped- 
DING, M.A. and D. D. Heath. VoLS.Ltn 
V. Philosophical Works, 5 vols. 8vo. £4 6f. 
Vols. VI. and VII. Literary and Prrfes- 
sional Works, 2 vols. £1 16«. 

Anatysifl of Mr. MlU'a Syet e m d 

Logic. By W. Stebbino, MA. Second 
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The Ethics of Aristotle ; with Essays 
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Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 
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Jjord Macanlay's Speeches on 

parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 1832. 
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Walker's Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of the English Language. Thoroughly 
revised Editions, by B. H. Smart. 8vo. 
12s. 16mo. 6«. 

A Dictionary of the English 

Language. By R. G. Latham, M.A. M.D. 
F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
. Publishing in 36 Parts, price 39. Qd. each, 
to form 2 vols. 4to. Vol. I. in Two Parts, 
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Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Rooet, 
M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10». Gd, 

The Debater ; a Series of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Rowton. Fcp. 6». 



Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
ByMAxMiJLLER,M.A. Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8ro. First Series, 
Fifth Edition, 12«. Skcond Series, Second 
Edition, 18«. 

Chapters on Language. By F. w 

Farrar,M.A. F.R.S. late FeUow ofTrin. 
ColL Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8». 6rf. 

A Book about Words. By G. H. 

(tRAham, Author of * English, or the Art 
of Composition,' * Englbh Synonymes,' 
* English Grammar Practice,*' * English 
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Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical : with a Chapter ou 
English Metres. By Tiiomas Arnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7#. 6rf. 

Southey's Doctor, complete in One 
Volume, editetl by the Rev. J. W. Wartrr, 
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Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kallsch, Ph.D. 
Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 18». or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12*. Vol. II. Exodus, 15s. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 129. 
Vol III. Leviticus, Part I. 15». or adapted 
for the General Reader, 8«. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with XSxereises. 
By the same. l*art I. Outlines with Exer- 
cises, 8vo. 12«. 6rf. Key, 5«. Part II. Ex- 
ceptioncd Forms and Constructions, 12s, 6A 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 

J. T. White, D.D. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and J. £. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,128, price 42». 

"Wliite's CoUege Iiatin-English Diction- 
ary (Intermediate Size), abridged for the 
use of University Students from the Parent 
Work (as above). Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, 
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TVliite'8 Junior Student's Complete 
Latin-English and English -Latin Dictionary 
Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price 12*. 

Separately /^nglish-Latin, 5*. 6^. 
\_ Latin-English, 7s, 6rf. 

An English-Greek Lexicon, con* 

taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonob, B.A. 
New Edition. 4to. 21s. 

Mr. Yonge's New Lexxoon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from hb larger 
work (as above). Square 12mo. 89. Sd, 

A Greek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by H. G. LiDDELi^ D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Scx>tt, D.D. Master 
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Elementary Treatise on Physics, 

Experimental and Applied, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. iSranslated and Edited 
from Ganot's *£l^ments de Physique' 
(with the Author's sanction) by E. Atkin- 
son, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged; with a Coloured Plate and 
620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. lo». 

The Elements of Physios or 

Natural Philosophy. By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician-Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, re-written and 
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Dove's Iiaw of Storms, considered in 
connexion with the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. Translated by R. II. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10«. 6rf. 

Sound : a Course of Eight Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with Portrait 
and Woodcuts, 9«. 

Heat Considered as a Mode of 

Motion. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 10#. 6d. 

Iiight : its Influence on Life and Health. 
By Forbes Winslow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
(Hon.) Fcp. 8vo. 6». 

ATI Essay on Dew, and several Ap- 
pearances connected with it. By W. C. 
Wklls. Edited, with Annotations, by L. 
P. Caselij^, F.R.A.S. and an Appendix by 
R. Strachan, F.M.S. 8vo. 6». 

A Treatise on the Action of Vis 

Inertias in the Ocean ; with Remarks on 
the Abstract Nature of the Forces of Vis 
Inertise and Gravitation, and a New Theory 
of the Tides. By W. L. Jordan, F.R.G.S. 
with Charts and Diagrams. 8vo. 14<. 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De La Rive, 
Prof, in the Academy of Geneva, Trans- 
lated by C. V. Walker, F.R.S. 3 vols. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13«. 

A Preliminary Discourse on the 

Study of Natural Philosophy. By Sir 
John F. W. Herschel, Bart. Revised 
Edition, with Vignette Title. Fcp. 3«. 6rf. 

The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and Augmented, by a 
Discourse on Continuity. 8vo. 10«. Qd. 
The Ditcourse on Continuity, separately, 
price 2«. 6d. 



Manual of Geology. By S. I 

M.D. F.R.S. FeUow of Trin. CoD 
of Gcol. in the Univ. of DubUi 
Edition, with 66 W oodcuts. Fq 

A Guide to (ieology. By J, 

M.A. Prof, of Geol. in the Unir. 
Fifth Edition. Fcp. 4». 

The Student's Manual of i 

and Comparative Physiology. B 
NEY Yeo, M.B. Resident Med 
and Lecturer on Animal Phy 
King's College, London. [iVcar. 

Van Der Hoeven's Hand 

Zoology. Translated from tl 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. ^ 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vob. 8vo. with 2^ 
Figures, 60*. 

Professor Owen's Iieoto 

the Comparative Anatomy and I 
of the Invertebrate Aniiiia]& 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuta. Sw 

The Comparatiye Anatoi 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Anfi 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.GJ 
1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. £8 

The First Man and his P 

Creation, considered on the Pri; 
Common Sense from a Christiaii 
View } with an Appendix on II 
By George Moore, M.D. M.R.C 
Post 8vo. 8*. Gd. 

The Primitive Inhabita 

Scandinavia. Containing a Desc 
the Implements, Dwellings, Tw 
Mode of Living of the Savages in 
of Europe during the Stone Age. 
NiLBSON. Translated from the! 
tion ; and edited, with an Introdi 
Sir John Lubbock. With 16 
Figures and 3 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18 

Homes without Hands: a 

tion of the Habitations of Anima] 
according to their Principle of Com 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.LJ 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 
of page). New Edition. 8vo. 21i 

Bible Animals; being an Ac 
the various Birds, Beasts, Fishes, a 
Animals mentioned in the Holy Si 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, UJ 
Copiously Illustrated with Original 
made under the Author's saperin 
and engraved on Wood. In coarse 
lication monthly, to be completed in 
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BeHgious Sceptic. By Henry Rogers. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcp. d«. 

Pefenoe of the Eclipse of Faith, by its 
' Author. Third Edition. Fcp. Ss. Qd. 

Beleotions from the Correspondence 
of R. E. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Chips from a German Workshop ; 

being Essays on the Science of Religion, 
and on Mythology. Traditions, and Customs. 
By Max Mdller, M.A. Fellow of All Soids 
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with an Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 24«. 

Word GrOSSip; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Wordiis and their Peculiarities. 
By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. Fcp. 
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An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
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Baments of Psychology, containing the 
Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. By 
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The Secret of Hegel: being the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stir- 
lino. 2 vols. 8vo. 2S8, 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

By Alexander Bain, M.A. Prof, of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 
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The Bmotions and the "Will, by the 

same Author. Second Edition. 8vo. 159. 
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an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 9«. 

Mental and Moral Science : a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Charles Brat. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9«. 

The Education of the Feelings and 
Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 3s. Gd, 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same Author. 8vo. 5s. 
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Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. M.A. Ninth 
Edition, revised; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
Svo. 18«. 

JBstom and its System. By Eich- 

ASD A. Proctor, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John's Coll. Camb. and King's Coll. London. 
8vo. with 14 Plates, lis, 

Vhe Handbook of the Stars. By the samo 
Author. Square fcp. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 
price 5«. 

Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Map of the Moon and Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 7«. Gd. 

Mavigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy (Practical, Theoretical, Scientific) 
for the use of Students and Practical Men. 
By J. Merrifield, F.R.A.S. and H. 
EvsRS. 8vo. 14«. 

A General Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Keith 
^QifliSTON, FJt.SJ). New Edition. 8vo. 
price 31s. Gd, 



Mcculloch's Dictionary, Oeogra- 

phical. Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to the latest returns. 
By Frederick Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Maps, £4 4«. 

A Manual of Geography, Physical, 

Industrial, and Political. By W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Prof, of Geog. in King's ColL and in 
Queen's Coll. Lond. With 6 Maps. Fcp. 7s. Gd, 

The States of the Biver Plate: 

their Industries and Commerce, Sheep 
Farming, Sheep Breeding, Cattle Feeding, 
and Meat Preserving ; the Employment of 
Capital, Land and Stock and their Values 
Labour and its Remuneration. By Wilfrid 
Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition. 
8vo. 12«. 

Maunder's Treasury of Gteogra- 

phy. Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 10#. 6d 

Physical Geography for Schools 

and General Readers. By M. F. Maubt 
LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2». Gd. 
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A Course of Fraotical Chemistry, 

for the use of Medical Students. By 
W. Odliko, M.B. F.R.a New Edition, with 
70 new Woodcuta. Crown 8vo. 7«. itd. 

Iieotares on Animal Chemistry Dolivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the aame Author. Crown 8vo. 4«. 6d. 

Chemical Notes for the Lecture 

Room. By Thomas Wood, F.C.S. 2 vols. 
cro¥m 8vo. I. on Heat, &c. price 3s. 6d, 
II. (Ml the Metals, price 5«. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. President of the Obste- 
trical Society of London. Second Edition, 
enlarged; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. 
8to. 248. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. 6th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 16». 

On the Surgical Treatment of 

Children's Diseases. By T. Holmes, M.A. 
&c late Surgeon to the Hospital fur Sick 
Children. Second Edition, with 9 Plates 
and 112 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2U. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. &c. 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. 
George's Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chief to 
\ the Metropolitan Police. 4 vols. 8vo. £4 ISs. 

Lectures on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, Bart. M.D. Physician-Extraordinarj' 
to the Queen. New Edition in preparation. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology, 

By J. Paget, F.R.S. Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Edited by W. Turner, M.B. 
New Edition in preparation. 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 

as connected with Gout, Emphysema, and 
Diseases of the Heart. By E. Hkadlam 
Greenhow, M.D. F.R.CJ*. &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Continued 

Fevers of Great Britain. By C. Mlrchison. 
M.D. Physician and Lecturer on the Practice 
of Medicine, Middlesex Hospital. Xew 
Edition in preparation. 

Olinioal Iieoturea on Diseases of the 
Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. 
By the same Author. Post 8vo. with 25 
Woodcuts, 10s. &d. 

Anatomy, Descriptiye and Sur- 
gical By Hbnrt Gray, F.R.S. With 
410 Wood Engravings firom Dissections. 
New Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal 8vo. 28^. 



The House I Live in; or Popdar 

Illustrations of the Structure and Functions 
of the Human Body. Edited by T.G.Girtdt. 
Xcw Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 2m, 6dL 

Outlines of Physiology, Human 

and C'Omparative. By John Marshall, 
F.R.C.S. Professor of Surgery in University 
(.^ollege, London, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
versity Collide Hospital. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 
with 122 Woodcuts, 32s. 

Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowsian, F.R.S. ol 
King's College. With numerous lUnstra- 
tions. Voii. II. 8vo. 25s. 

Vol. I. New Edition bv Dr. Lionel 8. 
Beale, F.R.S. in course of publication; 
Part I. with 8 Plates, 7s. Bd. 



A Dictionary of Praotioal Medt 

cine. By J. Copland, M.D. FJLS 
Abridged from the larger work by tiM 
Author, assisted by J. C. Copland, M.R.CJ& 
Pp. 1,560, in 8vo. price 36s. 

The Works of Sir B. O. Brodie, 

Bart, collected and arranged by Charlb 
Hawkins, F.R.C.S.E. 3 vols. 8vo. witl 
Medallion and Facsimile, 4Ss. 



The Theory of 

and of Spectacles. 
German of Dr. H. 
Carter, F.R.C.S. 
and a Chapter of 
Post 8vo. 7». 6d. 



Ocular Defeoti 

Translated from tin 

ScHEFFLER by R. B 

With Prefatory Note 

Practical Instmctioni 



A Manual of Materia Medioi 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr 
Peretra's Elmnents by F. J. Farrr, MJ). 
assisted by R. Bentlet, M.R.C.S. and Xkj 
R. Warinoton, F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. witl 
90 Woodcuts, 21«. 

Thomson's Consi>eotns of the 

British Pharmacopoeia. Twenty-fifth Edi- 
tion, corrected by E. Lloyd Birkett, M.D. 
18mo. 6«. 

Manual of the Domestio Praotioe 

of Medicine. By W. B. Kestevest, 
F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. 5f. 

Essays on Physiological Sulijeota. 

By Gilbert W. Child, M.D. F.Lik F.C.S 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. bs. 

Gymnasts and Gymnastios. B^ 

John H. Howard, late Professor of Gym- 
nastics, Comm. CoU. Ripponden. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with 1S$ 
Woodcuts of Apparatus, Ac. Cr. Sto. lOf. ^' 
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The Fine Arts, and lUuatrated Editions. 



Materials for a History of Oil 

Pointing. By Sir Charles Locke East- 
lake, sometime President of the Royal 
Academy. Vol. II. 8vo. 14«. 

Half-Hour Lectures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By. W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 60 Woodcut 
lUiistrations, 8«. Sd, 

Iieotaresonthe History of Modem 

Music, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By John Hullah. First Course, with 
Chronological Tables, post 8vo. Qs. 6d. 
Skoond Course, the Transition Period, 
with 26 Specimens, 8vo. 16s. 

Che Chorale Book for England ; 

a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England : the Hymns Translated by Miss 
C Wikkworth; the Tones arranged by 
Prof. W. S. Bennett and Otto Gold- 
flOHMiDT. Fop. 4to. 12«. Qd. 

Ooiisregafcional Edition. Fcp. 2«. 

8fz Iieotures on Harmony. Be- 

livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain before Easter 1867. By G. A. 
Hacfarrbn. 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

Sacred Music for Family Use ; 

a selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more 
• Voices, fipom the best Composers, Foreign 
and English. Edited by John Hullah. 
1 Tol. music folio, 21«. 

Hnllah's Fart Music, New Edition, 

with Pianoforte Accompaniments. Just 
eompleted, an entirely New Edition of 
Hcllah's Two Collections of Part Music, 
Sacred Series and Secular Series, for Soprano, 
AltOjTenor, and Bass,withPianoforteAccom- 
paniments, now first supplied. Each Series, 
Soared and Secularj may now be had in Two 
Volumes imperial 8vo. price 14a. cloth. 
ITie Score and the Voice Parts of each of 
the 133 pieces of which the Two Collections 
consist may also be had separately. 

X^ra Germanica, the Christian Year. 
IVansIated by Catherine Winkworth; 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. Leiohton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. 

Iqrra Germanioa. the Christian Life. 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth ; 
with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Lbiohtom, F.S.A. and other Artists. 
Quarto, 21«. 



The New Testament, illustrated with 

Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
63». doth, gilt top ; or £6 6». morocco. 

The Idfe of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases. Text selected by Richard 
PiGOT. 25 Illustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leiohton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42». 

Cats' and Farlie's Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 lUus- 
trations on Wood by J. Leiohton, F.SjL 
with an appropriate Text by R. Piqot. 
Imperial 8vo. BU. 6rf. 

Shakspeare'sMidsummer Night's 

Dream, illustrated with 24 ^Ihouettes or 
Shadow Pictures by P. Konewka, engrared 
on Wood by A. Vooel. Folio, 31». Bd 

Shakspeare's Sentiments and 

Similes Printed in Black and Gold, and illu- 
minated in the Missal style by Hsnrt Koel 
Humphreys. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shafcspeare. 
Square post 8vo. 2l8. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. By 

Mrs. Jameson. With numerous Etchings 
and Woodcut Illustrations. 6 vols, square 
crown 8vo. price £5 15«. 6d, doth, or 
£12 128. bound in morocco by Rivi^e. To 
be had also in cloth only, in Four Series, 
as follows : — 

Iiegends of the Saints and Martyrs. 
Fifth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 
8l5. Qd, 

Iiegends of the Monastic Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21». 

Iiegends'of the Madonna. Third Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. square crown 8vo. 21*. 

The History of Our Iiord, as exemplified 
in Works of Art. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. Revised Edition, with 13 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. 42$, 
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Arts^ Manufactures^ ^c. 



Drawing flrom Nature; a .Scries of 

ProgrcMive Itintrurtion^ in Sketchini;, fruni 
KlemenUrj Studit-n to Finished Views 
with Examples fn»in Switzerland and the 
Pyrenew. By (iKoiuiK Baiinaki>, Phh 
fPMor of Drawin;; at Uuj;by SirhfNil. With 
l« Utbo;;niphio Plat«* and' H)H Win.d En- 
^ravinKK. Imp. Hvo. 2.'>#. or in Thn**: pMrt.", 
n>yal Hvo. 7s. Hd. caoh. 

Qwilt's Bnoyclopeodia of Arohi- 

tcoture. Fifth Edition, with Alterations 
and coDMderalde Additions, by Wyatt 
Papwobth. Additionally illustrated with 
naarly 400 Woo<l En^^ravinf^s by O. Jkwttt, 
and upwards of 100 other new Woodcuts. 
8vo. 52s. GdL 

Italian SonlptorS : being a Ilistory uf 
Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and East- 
em luly. By C. C. Pkrkins. With 30 
Etchings and 13 Wood blngra\ ings. Im- 
perial 8to. 42s. 

Tuscan Sculptors, thoir Lives, 

Works, and Timttt. Hy the Haiue Author. 
With 45 Etching and '2S WoodcuU from 
Original Drawings and Photographs. '2 
vols, imperial 8vo. 68s. 

Original Designs for Wood-Carv- 
ing, with Practical Instructions in the Art. 
By A. F. a With 20 Plates of lUustra- 
tions cngraTed on Wood. (Quarto, ISs. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholster^-, and other Details. 
By Charles L. Ea.stlakk, Architect. 
With about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 18s. 

The Sngineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C. S. Lowxdks. Po8t8vo. 5s. 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. By W. Henry 
NoRTHOOTT. With about 240 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18s. 

The Elements of Mechanism. 

By T. M. GooDEVK, M.A. Prof, of Me- 
chanics at the K. M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 W^oodcuts. Post 
8vo. 6s. 6tL 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 

S^V^Jt published with the sanction of the 
Chairman and Directors of the Electric 
and International Tel^raph Company, and 
adopted by the Department of Telegraphs 
for India. By R. S. Cullky. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 12s. (}d. 



Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Msan* 

facturea, and Mines. Sixth Edition, dMftf 
re-written and greatly enlarged by Bobbr 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors eminent in Sdenoe and the Aits, 
and familiar with Manufactures. ¥rith 
2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols, medium 8to. 
£1 ll«. G</. 

Treatise on Mills and MiUirork. 

By W. Fairbairn, C.E. F.RA With 18 
Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 2 wis. Bvo, 82s. 

Uaeftil Information for Snatneen. Uf 
the same Author. First, Skooxd, and 
Third Skriks, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8 vols, crown 8vo. 10s. 6dL eadi. 

The Application of Cast and 'Wrougbt 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the snne 
Author. Third EdiUon, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 



Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain ; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiiy 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Navy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armoar 
PUtes and Shot at High Velocities. By W. 
Fairbairn, C.E. F.R.S. With 4 Plates 
and 130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 

EncyclopsBdia of Civil £nginee^ 

ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical 
By E. Crksy, CE. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

The Artisan CluVs Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Boubhe, 
E.C. New Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, 
and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42s. 

A Treatise on the Screw Fro- 

{)eller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; 
with notices of other Methods of Propulskm, 
Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and Detailed Specifica- 
tions of Ships and Engines. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 54 Plates and 
287 Woodcuts. Quarto> 63s. 

Catechism of the Steam Engme, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railwajrs, and Agricul- 
ture. By JoHX Bourne, CK. New Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 
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fiandbook of the Steam Engine. 

By John Boubne, C.E. forming a Key to 
the Author's Catechism of the Steam Engine. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fop. 9s. 

Sxamples of Modem Steam, Air, 

and Gas Engines of the most Approved 
Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving 
Machinery, for Locomotion, and for Agri- 
culture^ minutely and practically described* 
Illustrated by Working Drawings, and em- 
bodying a Critical Account of all Projects 
of Recent Improvement in Furnaces, Boilers, 
and Engines. By the same Author. In 
course of publication. Monthly, to be com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, price 2s, Qd. 
each, forming One Volume, with about 50 
Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

▲ History of the Machine- 
Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures. 
By William Felkin, F.L.S. F.S.S. With 
8 Steel Plates, 10 Lithographic Plates of 
Machinery, and 10 Coloured Impressions of 
Patterns of Lace. Roval 8vo. 2l9. 

Mitchell's Manual of Practical 

Assaying. Third Edition, for the most part 
re-written, with all the recent Discoveries 
incorporated. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28«. 

Beimann's Handbook of Aniline 

and its Derivatives; a Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. 
Revised and edited by William Crookes, 
F.R.S. 8vo. with 5 Woodcuts. 10». 6rf. 



Practical Treatise on Metallurgy, 

adapted from the last German Edition of 
Professor Kerl's Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. &c. and E. ROhbio, 
Ph.D. M.K. Vol. I. comprising J!>ad^ Silver, 
ZhiCf Cadmium, Tin, Mercury, Biamuih, 
Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Gold, Platinum, 
and Sulphur, 8vo. with 207 Woodcuts, 
price Sis, Bd, 

The Art of Perfumery ; the Histoiy 

and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
Piesse, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 63 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10». 6dL 

Chemioal, K'atural, and Fhysioal Magio, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged with 
38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 

Loudon's Encydopeadia of Agri- 
culture: comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Piroductions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31». 6*1. 

Iioudon's Enoyolopssdia of Gardening : 

comprising the llieory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 31#. 6rf. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. Morton. 8vo. 10«. 6A 



Religious and Moral Works. 



An Eiq;>osition of the 39 Articles, 

Historical and DoctrinaL By E. Harold 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth 
Edition. 8vo. IBs. 

Bxamination-Questions on Bishop 
Browne^s Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gorle, M.A. Fcp. Bs. Qd, 

Archbishop Leighton's Sermons 

and Charges. With Additions and Correc- 
tions from MSS. and with Historical and 
other Illustrative Notes by William West, 
Incumbent of S. Columba*s, Nairn. 8vo. 
price 158. 

The Acts of the Apostles ; with a 

Commentary', and Practical and Devotional 
Suggestions for Readers and Students of the 
English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, 
M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, 
8vo. 12«. M, 



The Iiife and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By W. J. Conybeare, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab, and J. a 
HowsoN, D.D. Principal of Liverpool Coll. j ^ 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48». 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. 31«. Qd, 

People's Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 4G Illustrations and Maps. 2 
vols, crown 8vo. 12«. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10». 6cf. 
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Drawing flrom Nature; a Series of 

Progressive Instructions in Sketching, from 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, 
with Examples from Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees. By George Barnard, Pro- 
fessor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 
18 Lithographic Plates and 108 Wood En- 
gravings. Imp. 8vo. 25<. or in Three Parts, 
royal 8vo. 7«. 6rf. each. 

Qwilt's Enoyclopeodia of Archi- 
tecture. Fifth Edition, with Alterations 
and considerable Additions, by Wyatt 
Papwoeth. Additionally illustrated with 
nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. JEmxT, 
and upwards of 100 other new Woodcuts. 
8vo. 52«. 6<2. 

Italian Sculptors : being a History of 
Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and East- 
em Italy. By C. C. Perkins. With 30 
Etchings and 13 Wood Engravings. Im- 
perial 8ro. 42t. 

Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, 

Works, and Times. By the same Author. 
With 46 Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from 
Original Drawings and Photographs. 2 
vols, imperial 8vo. 63«. 

Original Designs for Wood-Carv- 
ing, with Practical Instructions in the Art. 
By A. F. B. With 20 Plates of Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood. Quarto, 18«. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholstery, and other Details. 
By Charles L. Eastlake, Architect. 
With about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 18«. 

The engineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C. S. Lowndes. Po8t8vo. 5«. 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. By W. Henry 
XoRTHOOTT. With about 240 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18«. 

The Elements of Mechanism. 

By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. Prof, of Me- 
chanics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts, Post 
8vo. 6«. 6dl 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 
graphy, published with the sanction of the 
Chairman and Directors of the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company, and 
adopted by the Department of Telegraphs 
for India. By R. S. Ci lley. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 12«. Qd, 



Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, diiflAy 
re-written and greatly enlarged by Bobbbt 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors eminent in Science and the Aits, 
and familiar with Manufactures. Witb 
2,000 Woodcuts. vols, medium 8va 

Treatise on Mills and ICaiwork 

By W. Fairbairn, C.E. F.RA With Vi 
PUtes and 822 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8yo. 3S« 

UseAil Infomubtion for SSnc^eert. Sj 

the same Author. First, Second^ and 
Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 10t.6dLeicli. 

The Application of Cast and "Wroiigbt 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16». 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series fA 
Experimental Researches <m the Laws d 
Strain ; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiiy 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Navy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Aimooi 
PUtes and Shot at HighVelociUes. By W. 
Fairbairn, C.E. F.R.S. With 4 Platei 
and 130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18«. 

Enoyolopsedia of Civil £ngine6^ 

ing. Historical, Theoretical, and Practical 
By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42j. 

The Artisan dub's Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Apfdica' 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigatkii 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bovbke, 
E.C. New Edition ; with Portrait, 37 FhUci, 
and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42«. 

A Treatise on the Sorew Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw F.''g'"**i 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; 
with notices of other Methods of Propulsioo, 
Tables of the Dimensions and PerfOTmanee 
of Screw Steamers, and Detailed Specifica- 
tions of Ships and Engines. By the saoM 
Author. Third Edition, with 54 Plates and 
287 Woodcuts. Quarto, 63s. 

Catechism of the Steam EnginSf 

in its various Applications to Mines, MUbf 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agiicol- 
ture. By Johx Bourne, CE. New Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 
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Handbook of the Steam Engine. 

By John Boubne, CJE. fonning a Kbt to 
the Author's Catechism of the Steam Engine. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fop. 9s. 

Szamples of Modem Steam, Air, 

and Gas Engines of the most Approved 
Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving 
Machinery, for Locomotion, and for Agri- 
culture^ minutely and practically described* 
lUustiated by Working Drawings, and em- 
bodying a Critical Account of all Projects 
of Recent Lnprove.nent in Furnaces, Boilers, 
and Engines. By the same Author. In 
course of publication. Monthly, to be com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, price 2». 6rf. 
each, forming One Volume, with about 50 
Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

▲ History of the Machine- 
Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures. 
By William Felkin, F.L.S. F.S.S. With 
8 Steel Plates, 10 Lithographic Plates of 
Machinery, and 10 Coloured Impressions of 
Patterns of Lace. Roval 8vo. 2U. 

lEitchell's Manual of Practical 

Assaying. Third Edition, for the most part 
re-written, with all the recent DiscoTeries 
incorporated. By W. Crookea, F.R.S. 
With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28«. 

Beimann's Handbook of Aniline 

and its Derivatives; a Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. 
Revised and edited by William Crookes, 



F.R.S. 



8vo. with 5 Woodcuts, 10». 6rf. 



Practical Treatise on MetaUnrgy , 

adapted from the last German Edition of 
Professor Kerl's Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. &c. and £. BOhbio, 
Ph.D. M.K. Vol. I. comprising i^eod; Silver, 
ZhiCy Cadmium, Tin, Mercury, Biamuth, 
AiOimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Gold, PhUintm, 
and Sulphur, 8vo. with 207 Woodcuts, 
price 31«. 6rf. 

The Art of Perfumery ; the Hiitoiy 

and Theory of Odours^ and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
PiESSE, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 63 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6dL 

Chemioal, K'atural, and Fhysioal Magio, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged with 
38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 

London's EnoydopsBdia of Agri- 
culture: comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Piroductions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31«. 6* 

Loudon's Enoyolopssdia of Gkurdening : 

comprising the llieory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. dl«. 6</. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. Morton. 8vo. 10s. 6<2. 



Religious and Moral Works. 



An Eiq;>osition of the 39 Articles, 

Historical and DoctrinaL By E. Harold 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth 
Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Xxamination-QueBtiona on Bishop 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gorle, M.A. Fcp. Ss. 6c?. 

Archbishop Leighton's Sermons 

and Charges. With Additions and Correc- 
tions from MSS. and with Historical and 
other Illustrative Notes by Willlam West, 
Incumbent of S. Columba's, Nairn. 8vo. 
price 15«. 

The Acts of the Apostles ; with a 

Commentary', and Practical and Devotional 
Suggestions for Readers and Students of the 
English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, 
M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, 
8vo. 12«. 6d!. 



The Iiife and Epistles of St. 

PauL By W. J. Conybearb, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab, and J. a 
HowsoN, D.D. Principal of Liverpool CoU. ^ ^ 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48». 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. 31«. 6<i. 

People's Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 
vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10s. 6cf. 
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The National Ohnroh; SQatory 

and Principles of the Chnreh Polity of 
England. By D. Moi'MTFIkld, M.A. 
Rector of Newport, Salop. Crown 8vo. 4*. 

Xvidenoe of the Truth of the 

ChriitUan Reli^ou derived from tho Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy, particalarly as 
Illoatratcd by the IlistorA' of the Jews, and 
the Dascoveries of Recent Travellers. By 
Alkxamdkr Kkitit, D.D. 87th Edition, 
with muneroiiB Plates, in square 8vo. 12«. 6d. ; 
also the 89th Edition, in post 8vo. with 5 

Plates, 6«. 

I 

Tlia Histoxy and Destiny of the "World j 
and of the Church, according to Scripture. ' 
By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 
ninstratioiis, 10«. 

Ewald'8 History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with a Prefiace and an Ap- 
pendix, by Russell Martineau, M.A. 
Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New 
CoOegfif London. Second Edition, continued 
to the Commencement of the Monarchy. 2 
Tols. 8vo. 24f. Vol. II. comprising Joshua 
and Ju^ffeSf for Purchasers of the First 
Edition, price 9«. 

The Woman Blessed by All 

Generations ; or, Mary the Object of Yene- 
lationf Confidence, and Imitation to all 
Christians. By the Rev. R. Melta, D.D. 
PJ9Jf. With 78 Illustrations. 8vo. 15«. 

Idfe of the Blessed Virgin : The 

Femall Glory. By Anthony Stafford. 
Together wiUi the Apology of the Anthor, 
and an Essay on the Cultus of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Fourth Edition, with Fac- 
similes of the 5 Original Illustrations. 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. 10«. 6rf. 

Celebrated Sanctuaries of the 

Madonna. By the Rev. J. Spencer North- 
CKTTE, D.D. Post 8vo. 6«. 6d. 

A Critical and Grammatical Com- ! 

mentaiy on St. Paul's Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellioott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

Galatiana, Fourth Edition, Ss. M, 

ZSpheaians, Fourth Edition, Ss.Qd. 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d, 

Fhilippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10s. Crf. 

Theaaalonians, Third Edition, 78. M. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
D.D. LL.D. 2 voIp. 8vo. BOs. 



HiBtorioal Iieotares on the Uft ef 

Oar Lord Jesos Christ : being the Hvlnm 
Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Ellioott, D.D. 

Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristcd. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. ScL 

The Destiny of the Creature ; and othor 
Sermons preached before the Univenity of 
Cambridge. By the same. Poet 8yo. 5i. 

TheGreek Testament; withNotes, 

Grammatical and EzegeticaL By the Rev. 
W. Webster, MJl. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, MA. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4t. 

Vol. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 

Vol. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24t. 

Bev. T. H. Home's Introduotaon 

to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Twelfth Edition, as last 
revised throughout and brought op to the 
existing State of Biblical E^nowledge; mider 
careful editorial revision. With 4 Maps 
and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 
8vo. 42s. 

Bev. T. H. Home's Compendious liu 

troduction to the Study of the BiUe, beiqg. 
an Analysis of the larger work by the samr 
Authw. Re-edited by the Rev. John Atbb, 
M.A. With Maps, &c Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge ; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture; Intended to establish its Authority 
and illustrate its Contents. By Rev. J. 
Ayre, M.A. With Maps, 15 Phites, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 10«. 6d. 

The Churchman's Daily Bemem- 

brancer of Doctrine and Duty : consistiiig 
of Meditations taken from the Writings of 
Standard Divines from the Early Days of 
Christianity to the Present Time ; with a 
Preface by W. R. Fremantle, mA. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 

explained and illustrated. By J. £. Pitss- 
COTT, M.A. Yoij. I. Matthew and Mark; 
Vol. II. Lttke and John. 2 vols. 8vo. i«tce 
9«. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLENSo, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

The Church and the World; Three 

Series of Essays on Questions of the Day, 
by various Writera. Edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M. A. First Sbbies, Third 
Edition, 15t. Sboohd SBBnes, Second 
Editi<m, 16«. Third Series, 1868,reoendy 
published, Us. 8 vols. 8>'o. price 45s. 
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The lEormatiou of Christendom. 

By T. W. Allies. Parts I. and II. 8vo. 
price 12«. each. 

Ohristendom's Divisions ; a Philo- 

aophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By 
Edmuicd S. Ffoulkes, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 7s, Gd. 

Christendom's Divisions, Part II. 

Greeks and Latins^ being a History of their 
Dissentions and Overtures for Peace down 
to the Reformation. By the same Author. 
Post 8vo. 15». 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge ; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ebnkst Dk Bunskn. 
2 vols. 8vo. 288. 

VhA Keys of St. Peter ; or, the House of 
Rechaby connected with the History of 
Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 148. 

The Power of the Sotd over the 

Body. By Geo. Moork, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. 
• &c. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Tho Types of Genesis briefly con- 

ndered as Revealing the Development of 
Human Nature. By Andrew Jukes. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

The Second Death and the Bestitution 
of All Things, with some Preliminary Re- 
marks on the Nature and Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. By the same Author. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

Bssays and Beviews. By the Rev. 

W. Te>iple, D.D. the Rev. R. Williams, 
BJ). the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. the Rev. 
H. B. Wilson, B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M.A, 
the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Rev. 
B. JowETT, M.A. 12th Edition. Fcp. 6s, 

Beligions Bepublics ; Six Essays on 
Congregationalism. By W. M..Fawcett, 
T.M. Herbert, M.A. E. G. Herbert, LL.B. 
T. H. Pattison, P. H. Pye-Smith, M.D. 
B.A. and J. Anstie, B.A. 8vo. price 8s. 6rf. 

SuHring Thoughts on Beligion. 

By the Author of *Amy Herbert.' New 
Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

(Mf-examination before Confirmation. 
"By the same Author. 32mo. is. 6d. 

Headings for a Month Preparatory to 
Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4«. 

Baadingw for Every Day in Lent, oom- 
., {died from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy 
Iatlor. By the same. Fcp. 55. 

Ffeeparation fbr the Holy Commtmion; 
the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
Jbrb&xt Tatix>r. By the same. 32mo. Bs. 



Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works: with Life by Bishop Hbber. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Eden. 10 vols. £5 5«. 

England and Christendom. By 

Archbishop Manning, D.D. Post 8vo. 
price 10a. 6d. 

Frinoiples of Education drawn 

from Nature and Revelation, and Applied 
to Female Education in the Upper Classee. 
By the same. 2 vols. fcp. 12». QcL 

The Wife's Manual ; or, Prayers, 
Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Cai/- 
VERT, M.A. Cro^ra 8vo. 10». 6A 

Singers and Songs of the Church: 

being Biographical Sketches of the Hymn- 
Writers in all the principal Collections; 
with Notes on their Psalms and Hymns. 
By JosiAH Miller, M.A. New Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. ^NeaHy ready. 

Iiyra Domestica ; Christian Songs for 
Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
Psaltery and Harp of C. J. P. Spitta, and 
from other sources, by Richard Massik. 
First and Second Series, fcp. 4s, 6rf. each. 

* Spiritual Songs * for the Sundagrs 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. MoNSELL, LL.D. Vicar of Egham 
and Rural Dean. Fourth Edition, Sixth 
Thousan(L Fcp, price 4». Qd. 

The Beatitndea: Abasement before God: 
Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness of Spirit ; Desire 
for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart ; 
the Peace-makers ; Sufferings for Christ 
By the same Author. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Fcp. 3». Qd. 

Hii Fresenoe not his Memory, 1855. 
By the same Author, in memory of his Son 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. Is. 

Lyra Germanica, translated from the 
German by Miss C. Winkworth. First 
Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals ; Second Series, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 3». Gd. each Series. 

Lyra Euoharistioa ; Hymns and 

Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modem : with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

By the same HdiUr, 
iiyra Messianioa. Fop. 7«. 6<l. 

Iiyra Mystioa. Fcp. 79. 9c;. 
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Palm LeaveB: Sacred Poems selected 
and translated from the German of Kabl 
(lEROK. By Catherine Winkworth. 

[/m the press. 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Ufe: Disooanw^. By James Martinkau. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, carefully re> 
vised ; the Two Series complete in One 
Yolame. Post 8vo. 7s. 6<L 



Invocation of Sainta; a Jofomal of 

Devotions for the use of Members of tk 
English Church. Edited by the Rev. Onr 
Shipley, M.A. [/n tkepnm. 

Introductory Ifessons on tte 

History of Religious Worship ; being a 
Sequel to the same Author*s 'LeBsona sa 
Christian Evidences.' By Richabd 
Wjiately, D.D. New Edition. 18mo.2t.6dL 



Travels, Voyages, ^'c. 



Six Months in India. By Maby \ 

Carpemter. 2 voIp. post 8vo. with Por- i 
trait, 18«. 

Letters ttom, Australia, comprising 

the Voyage Outwards, Melbourne, Ballarat, 
Squatting in Victoria, Tasmania, Sydney ,&c. 
By John Hartineau. [^Ti^earfy ready, 

Cadore or Titian's Country. By 

JosiAH Gilbert, one of the Authors of the 
* DolomiteMountains, or Excursions through 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and Friuli.* In 
One Volume with numerous Illustrations 
and a Facsimile of Titian's Original Design 
for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. 

[^Nearly ready. 

The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- 
sions through T}Tol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. By J. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchili^ F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

Piotores in Tyrol and Elsewhere. 

From a Family Sketch-Book. By the 
Author of *A Voyage en Zigzag,' &c. 
Second Edition. 'Ito. with many Illustra- 
tions, 21«. 

How we Spent the Summer; or* 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine 
Club. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 
Party. Third liidition, re-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 300 Illustrations, 159. 

Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of 
•A Voyage en Zigzag.' With 42 Plates, 
containing about 200 Sketches from Draw- 
ings made on the Spot. 8vo. 16«. 

Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, 

from an actual Survey in 1863—1861. By 
A. Adams-Reilly, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Pub- 
h'shed under the Authority of the Alpine 
Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing paper 28in. x 17in. price 10«. or 
mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12«. 6</. 



History of Discovery in Cfoi 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmmia, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By Wiluam Howrt. 
With 3 Maps of the Recent Explontioiif 
from Official Sources. 2 vols. 8to. 20t. 

The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Narrative of a 3 Years* Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.& 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 4Si. 

The North-West Peninsula of 

Iceland; being the Journal of a Tour is 
Iceland in the Summer of 1862. By CL W. 
Shepherd, M.A. F.Z.S. With a Map and 
Two Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 7«. Sd. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Charles Packs. 
Second Edition, with Mapfi, &c. and Appen- 
dix. Crown 8vo. 7s 6<L 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball, 
M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine ClaU 
Post 8vo. with Maps and other lUuBtratioiuv 

Guide to the Bastem Alps, price 10t.tf 

Guide to the 'Western Alps, inchidlai 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, fte 
price 6s, 6d. 

Guide to the Central Alps, indadini 
all the Oberland District, price 7s, 6d, 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in 
general, and on the Geology of the Alps 
price Is, Either of the Three Yolumei <m 
Parts of the Alpine Guide may be had will 
this Introduction prefixed, price la. eztn 

Boma Sotterranea; or, an Accoani 

of the Roman Catacombs, and especially o 
the Cemetery of St. Callixtus. Compilei 
from the Works of Commcndatore G. B 
Dk Rossi, with the consent of the Autbof 
by the Rev. J. S. Northootk, D.D. and th 
Rev. W. B. Brownlow. With numerooi 
Engravings on Wood, 10 Lithographs, 1< 
Plates in Chromolithography, and an Ada 
of Plana, all executed in Borne under th 
Author's superintendence Ibr this Trans 
lation. 1 vol. 8vo. ^Nearly ready, 
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Irish in America. By John 

F&AKGis Maguire, M.P. for Cork. Post 
8vo. 12s, 6d. 

I^Xemorials of London and Lon- 
don Life in the Idth, 14th, and 15th Cen- 
turies; being a Series of Extracts, Local, 
Social, and Political, from the Archives 
of the aty of London, a.d. 1276-1419. 
Sdected, translated, and edited by H. T. 
RiLET, M.A. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Conunentaries on the History, 

Constitution, and Chartered Franchises of 

the City of London. By George Norton, 

• formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the 

■ City of London. Third Edition. 8vo. 14». 

Curiosities of London ; exhibiting 

the most Rare and Remarkable Objects of 

- Interest in the Metropolis ; with nearly 

- Sixty Years* Personal Recollections. By 
John Times, F.S.A. New Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 8vo. Portrait, 2l5. 

The Northern Heights of Lon- 
don ; or, Historical Associations of Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Homsey, 
and Islington. By William Howitt. 
With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 
Sro. 21». 



The Bnral Life of England, 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium, Svo. 128. 6df. 

Visits to Bemarkable Places: 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By the same Author. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25«. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 

Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857, com- 
piled from Official Documents in the Ad- 
miralty by W. O. S. GiLLY ; with a Preface 
by W. S. GiLLY, D.D. 3rd Edition, fcp. 5». 

Narrative of the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition carried on by Order of the British 
Government during the years 1836, 1836, 
and 1837. By General F. R. Chesney, 
F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 45 Plates, and 16 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 

Travels in Abyssinia and the 

Galla Country ; with an Account of a 
Mission to Ras Ali in 1848. From the 
MSS. of the late W. C. Plowden, H. B. M. 
Consul in Abyssinia. Edited by his Brother 
T. C. Plowden. Svo. with Maps, 18«. 



Works of Fiction. 



The Warden ; a Novel. By Anthony 
Trollope. Crown 8vo. 28. Qd, 

Barohester Towers; a Sequel to 'The 
Warden.* Crown 8vo. 3». 6c?. 

Stories and Tales by the Author 

of *Amy Herbert,' uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story a single volume : — 



Amy Herbert, 2«. 6d, 
Gertrude, 2s. Qd. 
£abl*s Daughter, 

2s. 6d. 
Experience of Life, 

2s. 6d. 
Cleve Hall, 3«. 6d. 



Katharine Ashton, 

35. Qd. 
Margaret Perci- 

nal, bs. 

Laneton Parson- 
age, 4s. 6d. 
Ursula, 4s. 6rf. 



Ivors, 3». Qd. 

A Olimpae of the "World. Fcp. is. Sd, 

Journal of a Home Iiife. Poet 8yo. 9s. 6d. 

After Iiife ; a Sequel to the 'Journal of a Home 
Life.* Post 8vo. 10» 6rf. 

Uncle Peter's Fairy Tale for the 

XlXth Century. Edited by Elizabeth 
M. Sewell, Author of * Amy Herbert,* &c. 
Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6</. 



Becker's QuUus ; or, Koman Scenes of 
the Time of Augustus. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

Becker's Charicles: Hlustratire of 

Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Poet 
Svo. 78. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. By Oeorgk 

W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trin. Coll. 
Oxford. Being a collective Edition of the 
Author*s Classical Series and Tales, com- 
plete in One Volume. Crown Svo. 6#. 6rf. 

A Manual of Mythology^ in the 

form of Question and Answer. By the Kev. 
George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oidbrd. Fcp. 3« 

Cabinet Edition of Novels and 

Tales by J. G. Whyte Melville :— 



The Gladiators, 6a. 
DiGBY Grand, 6«. 
Kate Coventry, bs.. 
General Bounce, 5s 



Holm BY House, 5». 
Good for Nothing 6». 
Queen's Maries, 6«. 
The Interpreter, 58. 
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Poetry and The Drama. 



Thomas Moore's Poefdoal Works, 

the only Editions containing the Author's 
last Ck>pywright Additions : — 

Shamrock Edition, price 3«. 6<f. 

Ruby Edition, with Portrait, 6«. 

People's Edition, Portrait, &c. 12«. G^f. 

Library Edition, Portrait & Vignette, 14«. 

Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 359. 

Moore'8 Lalla Rookh, Tenniel's Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, Maciise's 

Edition, with IGl Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31». Crf. 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish 
Melodies, with Maciise's Illustrations (as 
above), reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10«. 6d. 

Southey's Poetical Works, with 

the Author's last Corrections and copywright 
Additions. Library Edition. In 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
14«. or in 10 vols. fcp. Ss. Qd. each. 

Lays of Ancient Borne ; with Ivn/ 

and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Lobd 
Macaulay. 16mo. 45. 6c^. 

Iiord MacaiQay's Iiays of Ancient 

Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Sciiarf. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

Miniature XSdition of Iiord Macatilay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with Scharfs 
Illustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10». 6c?. 

Gk>ldsmith's Poetical Works, Illus- 
trated Mdth Wood Engravings from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Imp. 
16mo. 79. 6</. 

Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5«. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers 
Dalziel. Fcp. 4to. 21*. 

A Story of Doom, and other Poems. By 
Jean Ingeix)w. Fcp. 6». 

Poetical Works of Letitia Eliza- 
beth Landon (UB:.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. 10«. 

Playtime with the Poets : a Selec- 
tion of the best English Poetr}', for the use 
of Children. By a Lady. Crown 8vo. 6». 



Memories of some Ck>nte m par a »y 

Poets ; with Selections from their WiitingL 
By Emily Taylor. Royal 18mo. b$. 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare,' 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 foL 
large type, with 36 Woodcut Dlustnitioinfl, 
price 14«. or in 6 pocket vols. 3<. 6</. each. 

Anmdines Cami, sive Musamm Gu- 

tabrigiensium LususCanorL Collet atqae 
edidit H. Druby, M.A. Editio Sexta, at- 
ravit H. J. Hodgson, M^. Crown 8to. 
price 7s, 6(L 

Horatii Opera, Pocket Edition, inth 
carefully corrected Text, Marginal Seftr- 
ences, and Introduction. Edited by the Ber. 
J. E. Yonge, ma. Square 18mo. 4i. 6* 

Horatii Opera, Library Edition, witili 
Copious English Notes, Mai^nal RefSefOiMl 
and Various Readings. Edited by the B«t. 
J. E. Yonge, M.A. 8vo. 21». 

Eight Comedies of AristophaneSy 

viz, the Achamians, Knights, CloudSy 
Wasps, Peace, Birds, Frogs, and Hatns. 
Translated into Rhymed Metres bjr 
Leonard-Hampson Rudd, M.A. 8vo. 15*. 

The iEneid of Virgil Translated into 
English Verse. By John Conington, MJL 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the Univernty 
of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

The niad of Homer Translated 

into Blank Verse. By Iciiabod Chablb 
Wright, MA. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2U. 

The niad of Homer in Englidi 

Hexameter Verse. By J. Henry Dart, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. Squire 
crown 8vo. 21». 

The Odyssey of Homer. TianaUted 

into Blank Verse by G. W. Edgintov, 
Licentiate in Medicine. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Edward Earl of Derby. Vol. L 
8vo. with Map, lOs, Qd, 

Dante's Divine Comedy, translatad 

in English Terza Rima by John Daymait, 
M.A. [With the Italian Text, after 
Brunettif interpaged.] 8vo. 21». 

The Holy Child. A Poem in Four 
Cantos ; also an Ode to SUence, and other 
Poems. By S. Jenner, M^ Fcp. 8vo. 6t, 

French Poetry, with Bn^ish Notei - 

for Students. By the late ProfiBasor Vkn- 
TOUiLLAC. Eighth Edition. 18mo. 2f. 
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Vhe Three Fountains, a Faery Epic 

of Eaboea; with other Verses. By the 
Author of * The Afterglow.' Fcp. Bs. 6rf. 



An Old Story, and other Poems. 

By Elizabeth D. Cross. Second Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 8«. 6rf. 



Vhe Afterglow; Songs and Sonnets for Hunting Songsand Misoellane- 

my Friends. By the Author of * The Three i oos Verses, By R E. Egebton Warbubt 
- Fountains.* Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. bs. ton. Second Edition. Fcp. Svo. 5». 
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Sncyclopeedia of Rural Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
l^hing. Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Desijfns 
by John Leech). 8vo. 42*. 

OdL Hawker's Instructions to 

Toung Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author's Son. 
Square crown Svo. with Illustrations, 18«. 

Vhe Dead Shot, or Sportsman's Com- 
jdete Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the 
Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. 
By Marksman. Fcp. with Plat(-s, 5a. 

A Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in 
every branch, including full Illustrated 

■ Lists of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis, 
Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. 15». 

iHTilcocks's Sea-Fisherman: com- 

• prising the Chief Methods of Hook and Line 

- Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 

glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats and 

Boating. Second Edition, enlarged, with 

80 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12«. Qd. 

The Fly- Fisher's Entomology. 

By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
dal Insect. Sixth Edition, with 20 coloured 
Plates. Svo. 14». 

Blaine's Veterinary Art : a Treatise 

on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Curative 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Steel. Svo. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, ISs, 



The Cricket Field ; or, the History 
and the Science of the Game of Cii(^et. By 
James Pycroft, B.A. 4th Edition, fcp. 6a. 

Horse and Man. By C. S. March 
PniLLipps, Author of * Jurisprudence,' Ac. 
Fcp. Svo. 2». 6d. 

Yonatt on the Horse. Bevised and 

enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. Svo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12». &d. 

ITouatt on the Dog. (By the same Author.) 
Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6«. 

The Horse's Foot, and how to keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Imp. Svo. 12«. BcL 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 

the same Author. Sixth Edition, post Svo. 
with Illustrations, 2». 6d. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same* 

Imp. Svo. with 13 Plates, 16». 

Bemarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post Svo. 1». 6c?. 

Hobbins's Cavalry Catechism; or, 

Instructions on Cavalrv Exerdse and Field 
Movements, Brigade Movements, Out-post 
Duty, Cavalry supporting Artillery, Artil- 
lery attached to Cavalry. 12mo. 5«. 

The Dog in Health and Disease.^ 

By Stonehenge. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition. Stfuare crown 
Svo. 10s. Qd. 

The (Jreyhound. By the same Author. . 
Revised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown Svo. 10s. 6d, 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. DoBSON, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 
Svo. with Illustrations, 7». 6d, 
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Banking, Currency, and the Ex- 
changes : a Practical Xireatise. By Arthur 
Crump, Bank Manager, formerly of the 
Bank of England. Post Svo. 6f, 



The Theory and Fractioe of 

Banking. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition 
entirely remodelled. 2 vols. Svo. 30«. 
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The Elements of Bankixig. By 

IIknky Dumnino MACLEOD, M.A. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 

The Law of Nations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. By 
Sir Travkrs Twiss, D.CL. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30». or separately, Part I Peace, 12*. 
Part II. War, 18«. 



M'Cullooh's Dictionary, Prao* 

tical. Theoretical, and Historicid, of Con- 
merce and Commercial Nayigation. Xev 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected 
to the Present Time. 8vo. price 63i. doO, 
or 70s. half-bound in russia. 

Practical Guide for British Ship- 
masters to United States Ports. By Piwt 
REPONT Edwards, Her Britannic Majcatj*! 
Vice-Consul at New York. Poet 8vo. 8». 6d 



Works of Utility and General Information. 



Modem Ck>okery for Private 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Re- 
ceipts. By Eliza Acton. Newly revised 
nnd enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, and 
160 Woodcnts. Fcp. 6a. 

On Pbod and its Digestion; an 

Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Brdjton, 
M.D. Physician to St. Thomases Hospital, 
Ac. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12«. 

Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 

By Tiioaiivs G. Shaw. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece and 
31 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo. 16«. 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing ; 

with FormulsQ for Public Brewers, and In- 
Htructiona for Private Families. By W. 
riLACK. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10*. M. 

JShort Whist. By Major A. A tho- 
roughly re\ised Edition ; with an Essay on 
the Theory of the Modern Scientific Game 
by Professor P. Fcp. 8vo. 3*. 6</, 

"Whist, What to Lead. By Cam. 

Third Edition. d2mo. Is. 

The Cabinet Iiawyer; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional. 24th Edition ; 
with Supplements of the Acts of the Par- 
liamentary Sessions of 1867 and 1868. 
Fcp. 10». 6(/. 

The Philosophy of Health ; or, an 

Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
<.'onditions conducive to Human Longevity 
and Happiness. By Soutiiwood Smith, 
M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged; with 113 Woodcuts. 8vo. 7«. 6</. 

A Handbook for Readers at the 

British Museum. By Thomas Nichols. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

Maiinder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Reference : comprising 
■ an English Dictionary and Grammar, Uni> 
. >-eriial Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionaiy, Synopsis of 
the Peerage, Useful Tables, Ac. Fcp. 10». 6<f. 



Hints to Mothers on the iw^iwf ii p^ 

mcnt of their Health daring the Period o 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom. ^ 
T. Bull, M.D. Fcp. 5». 

The Maternal Management of ChildNi 
in Health and Disease. By the mb 
Author. Fcp. 5«. 

How to Nurse Sick Children 

containing Directions which may be fosm 
of service to all who have charge of tin 
Young. By Cil\rles West, M.D. Seconi 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2«. 6</. 

Notes on Hospitals. By Flobeko 

Nightingale. Third Edition, enlarged: 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18*. 

Instructions in Household Hat- 
ters ; or, the Young Girl's Guide to Domestic 
Ser\'ice. Written by a Lady for the or 
of Girls intended for Service on leavim 
School. Seventh Edition. Fcp. U, 6d, 

Mary's Every-Day Book of useM 

and Miscellaneous Knowledge; illustitM 
with Stories, and intended for the use rf 
Ohildrcn. By Frances E. Bubbcst, 
Author of * Mary's Geography.* 1 8mo. 3i. W. 

The Law relating to Benefit 

Building Societies; with Practical Obsw- 
vations on the Act and all the Cases dedded 
thereon, also a Form of Rules and Fonni d 
Mortgages. By W. Tidd Pratt, Barrister. 
2nd Edition. Fcp. 3«. 6d. 

Willioh'S Popular Tables for As- 
certaining the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, 
and Cliurch Property, Renewal Fines, &e. ; 
the Public Funds ; Annual Average Price 
and Interest on Consols from 1731 to 1867; 
Chemical, Geographical, Astronomietli 
Trigonometrical Tables, &c. Post 8^*0. Vk 

Decimal Interest Tables at Twentj- 

four Different Rates not exceeding Five pff 
Cent. Calculated for the nae of Banken. 
To which are added Commission Tabtoit 
One-eighth and One-foarth per Cent ^ 
J. R. CouLTHART. Ncw EdiHoD. 8to. Iw- 
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